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White Heat 


Means a Cooler Kitchen 


ORKING with searing heat at 5400 

degrees Fahrenheit, G-E scientists 
have evolved more durable, more efficient 
heating units. These CALROD units, used 
in General Electric and in Hotpoint elec- 
tric ranges, provide quick, clean, even heat 
---localized just where it is needed. This 
means a cooler kitchen. In thousands of 
plants, CALROD units are being used for 
industrial heating because they provide 
heat at a remarkable saving in cost. 


But the CALROD unit is only one achieve- 
ment of the ceramics experts in the G-E 
Research Laboratory. New and unusual! 
kinds of glass serve as vital parts in sodium 


lamps that light miles of American high- 
ways—light them for greater safety for 
drivers and pedestrians. Large insulators 
support the wires that bring electric power 
from the generators to your home; tiny in- 
sulating blocks help to maintain the high 
quality of reception in your radio tubes. To 
these, too, General Electric scientists, in 
Schenectady, have brought important 
improvements. 


These examples are but a few of the con- 
tributions of research which has stimulated 
industry, increased employment, made 
available more things for more people at 
less cost. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to ane, hundred dollars for every dollar 
it has earned for General. Electric 
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Court Issue Clarified 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT was candid to 
Pi. point of bluntness in his Victory 

Dinner speech of March 4. He left no 
doubt as to what his Court revision plan im- 
plied or why he wanted it put into effect at 
the earliest possible moment. Without apology 
or explanation, he substituted the idea of 
political expediency for that of academic re- 
form. Since the Supreme Court was standing 
in the way of his program, he had provided 
a scheme to make the Supreme Court over, 
and that was that. 

The Victory Dinner, which was gladly at- 
tended by some 1800 Democrats at $100 a 
plate, furnished an auspicious setting for the 
President’s pronouncement. It gave him an 
opportunity to remind those present not only 
of the Party’s unprecedented triumph, but of 
his obligations and commitments. 

“We are celebrating the 1936 victory,” the 
President declared. “That was not a final 
victory. It was a victory whereby our Party 
won further opportunity to lead in the solu- 
tion of the pressing problems that perplex 
our generation. Whether we shall celebrate 
in 1938, in 1940, and in 1944 as we celebrate 
tonight will deservedly depend upon whether 
the Party continues on its course and solves 
those problems. And if I have aught to say, 
it will continue on its course and it will solve 
those problems.” 

Having set up this obviously political 
premise, and having remarked that the pres- 
ent is an age of speed in which people not 
only expect but insist that things be done 
quickly, President Roosevelt proceeded to 
charge the Courts and “defeatist lawyers” 
with an obstructionist attitude. He blamed 
them specifically for blocking economic re- 
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covery, agricultural readjustment, and. flood 
control. He explained how the Democratic 
Party had both promised and tried to raise 
wages, help farmers, and protect small busi- 
ness men. 

“But,” he said, “I defy anyone to read the 
opinions concerning AAA, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the NRA, the Guffey Coal Act 
and the New York Minimum Wage Law, and 
tell us exactly what, if anything, we can do 
for the industrial worker in this session of 
the Congress with any reasonable certainty 
that what we do will not be nullified as un- 
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constitutional.” Thus the President accepted 
the challenge of an apparently determined and 
growing opposition. His appeal for support 
of the Court revision plan was direct and 
forceful. It brought lusty cheers from the 
great dinner party which he addressed in 
person, but the country’s reception was less 
one-sided, if not less noisy. 

Little change in public opinion was evi- 
dent the morning after. As far as one could 
make out from editorial comment and broad- 
casting plans, the line-up remained about as 
it was before the President spoke. Is it pos- 
sible that most people had already grasped 
the issue and made up their minds? 

The President’s fireside chat of Tuesday, 
March 9, was milder in tone. He -was not 
undertaking to run the Court or dominate 
its opinions, he explained, but was merely 
trying to modernize it through the infusion 
of new blood. 

“When I commenced to review the situation 
with the problem squarely before me,” he 
said, “I came, by a process of elimination, 
to the conclusion that, short of amendments, 
the only method which was clearly constitu- 
tional and would at the same time carry out 
other much-needed reforms was to infuse 
new blood into all our courts.” 

He charged those opposed to this plan with 
having sought to arouse prejudice and fear 
“by crying that I am seeking to ‘pack’ the 
Supreme Court and that a baneful precedent 
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will be established.” Then he asked, “What 
do they mean by the words ‘packing the 
court’? Let me answer this question with a 
bluntness that will end all honest misunder- 
standing of my purposes. If by that phrase, 
‘packing the court,’ it is charged that I wish 
to place on the bench spineless puppets who 
would disregard the law and would decide 
specific cases as I wished them to be decided, 
I make this answer—that no President fit for 
his office would appoint, and no Senate of ' 
honorable men fit for their office would con- 
firm, that kind of appointees to the Supreme 
Court. 

“But,” he continued, “if by that phrase the 
charge is made that I would appoint and the 
Senate would confirm justices worthy to sit 
beside present members of the court who 
understand those modern conditions—that I 
will appoint justices who will not undertake 
to override the judgment of the Congress or 
legislative policy—that I will appoint justices 
who will act as justices and not as legislators 
—if the appointment of such justices can be 
called ‘packing the courts,’ then I say that 
I, and with me the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people, favor doing just that thing—now.” 


Prospects for Revision 


Thus the President took the same position 
in his fireside chat of Tuesday, March 9, that 
he had taken in his Victory Dinner speech 
the previous Thursday night. Summarized, the 
position is this: he has a program which he 
wants to carry out, but which he feels cannot 
be carried out unless the personnel of the 
Supreme Court is changed. Therefore, he has 
devised a scheme whereby it can be changed— 
a scheme which provides for the appointment 
of one additional justice to each of the present 
justices who remain on the bench after they 
have attained the age of seventy years and 
six months. 

In justifying this Court Revision Plan as a 
means by which to carry out his program, the 
President declares that the program has 
worked well thus far and that he has been 
given a mandate by the people to go on with 
it, which makes it of paramount importance. 
Those opposing the Court Revision Plan argue 
that the program has not worked well; that 
by the President’s own admission one third 
of the nation is still undernourished; that in- 
dustrial relations have become chaotic; that 
the Federal debt is mounting with unprece- 
dented speed, and that it is a good thing to 
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have a court which dares to put on the brakes. 
They argue further that the President’s plan 
implies extension of power for the Executive 
which would be just as dangerous as exten- 
sion of power for the court. While admitting 
that President Roosevelt might not abuse this 
extension of power, they assert that it opens 
the door for bossism and tyranny. 

No issue since Lincoln’s time has gripped 
the nation like that raised by .this Court 
Revision Plan. It finds the Democratic Party 
split wide open and a general shift in political 
alignments all along the line. It is opposed 
by a clear majority of leading newspapers, 
while many bar and trade associations have 
already voted against it. On the other hand, 
it is supported by an overwhelming majority 
in the ranks of organized labor, by farm 
organizations, by Progressives and _ liberal 
thinkers. 

The latest check-up of United States Sena- 
tors indicates that 36 favor the plan, while 42 
are prepared to vote against it, with 18 non- 
committal. 

But for the President’s great personal 
prestige and well-known powers of persua- 
sion, it would be justifiable to regard the 
adoption of his Court Revision Plan as very 
doubtful at this time. He has demonstrated 
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an ability to overcome what appeared to be 
unbeatable opposition on so many occasions 
in the past, however, that guessing is still 
unsafe. 


Child Labor 


N 1924 the following amendment was pro- 
| posed to the legislatures of theStates by 

the Sixty-eighth Congress: “The Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age.” 

Immediately it was proposed, it went under 
attack from the press, the pulpit, and divers 
interested parties who profited from the 
sweated labor of children. “If the Constitu- 
tion is thus amended,” thundered the pulpit, 
“politicians will presume to control the reli- 
gious education of our children!” “And the 
Government,” echoed the Press, “will come 
into your homes and prohibit your children 
from helping with the housework!” “And,” 
added the sweatshop proprietor, “families will 
be further impoverished if deprived of their 
children’s financial help.” 

These were the arguments based wholly 
upon the legalistic assumption that at some 
time in the future the Government would 
interpret the word “labor” to mean all and 


any of childhood’s activity. To further damn 
the amendment, critics called it a “youth 
control” bill. And in part the obstructionist 
barrage was successful. Up until January 1 
of this year, only 24 States had braved the 
emotional, legalistic, and anti-social argu- 
ments to the extent of ratification. 

Early in January, President Roosevelt dis- 
patched a pertinent query to 19 State Execu- 
tives. “Do you not agree with me,” he asked, 
“that ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment by the remaining 12 States whose action 
is necessary to place it in the Constitution 
is the obvious way to early achievement of 
our objective?” 


Catholic Opposition 

In part the personal plea was successful. 
Kentucky ratified on January 13; Nevada on 
January 29; New Mexico on February 11; and 
Kansas on February 25 became the 28th on 
the list of 36 States necessary to amend the 
Constitution. In New York, however, where 
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labor leaders, educators, and public officials 
rallied to support the bill, legislative approval 
encountered a formidable snag. With the op- 
ponents of the amendment were many familiar 
faces, among them the State Grange pro- 
tecting, in the interest of its members, the 
profitable employment of child harvesters, a 
body of the press guarding the distribution 
of their papers through the newsboy, and, of 
course, the. custodians of State Rights who 
jealously oppose the renunciation of any and 
all power to the Federal Government. 

But there was one more opponent for the 
first time rather bashfully dragged into the 
open. The Most Reverend Edmund F. Gib- 
bons, Catholic Bishop of the Albany Diocese, 
presented a protest from Catholic clergy of 
the State against giving Congress power over 
youth. With this protest and denouement, 
many a good Assemblyman who had formerly 
applauded the social justice of the bill 
abruptly took cover and began to figure Catho- 
lic percentages among his constituents. Cardi- 
nal Hayes followed up the first opposition 
with an open letter read from the Catholic 
pulpits. Partisan groups openly adhered to 
the Cardinal’s lead and flooded Assembly- 
men with letters of protest. But many Catho- 
lics winced. To them this bald attempt to 
influence legislation in the interest of a special 
religious sect violated the demarcation of 
Church and State. Protestants and _ non- 
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religionists blew lightly through their noses, 
and intimated that if the Catholics continued 
to be so outspoken they also had a thing or 
two to say. 

With both sides avoiding the final test of 
an Assembly vote, Governor Lehman took the 
issue to the electors via the radio. He ad- 
mitted that without the Republican support 
the measure would fail, but he pointed out 
that Congress initiated the amendment during 
the Coolidge Administration and that former 
President Hoover had approved it. Clarity of 
statement dominated his broadcast, and many 
observers believed that the Governor had 
effectively dissipated the smoke barrage laid 
down by the opposition. 

However this was not to be the case. On 
March 9, after a debate of more than three 
hours, the New York State Assembly defeated 
the resolution for ratification of the amend- 
ment by an overwhelming vote of 102 to 42. 
To make doubly sure that the resolution would 
remain dead, the Assembly then defeated by 
102 to 35 a motion to reconsider the adverse 
vote. But this is by no means the last word. 
Supporters of the amendment are disappointed 
although not discouraged. They can be de- 
pended upon to reintroduce the amendment 
at some future date, if not this year, in 1938. 
And it is supposed that the opponents of the 
bill will return to the attack with material 
change in their condemnation. 


Basic Arguments 


But what exactly are the opposition’s argu- 
ments? Many of them are, of course, so deeply 
rooted in sentimentalism and emotionalism as 
to preclude examination. That the Govern- 
ment will step in and prohibit childish chores 
is preposterous. That the Government will 
prohibit farm slavery for children, factory 
sweating, and analagous anti-social activities 
is admitted. Arguments that reek of inhuman 
exploitation of children are automatically 
eliminated. The press disqualifies itself and 
its arguments, no matter how cogently they 
are rooted in valid fears, just so long as 
they exploit the newsboys. When they have 
washed their hands, then—and only then— 
will their opposition command respect. 

However, the amendment’s opponents have 
many valid reasons on which to base their 
opposition. First, the amendment itself is 
open to challenge. In its wording it states, 


‘ without equivocation or qualification, that the 


labor of children under 18 will be controlled 
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by the Federal Government, and in this un- 
limited authority many sincere people have 
perceived a positive threat of tyranny. What, 
they ask, will prevent the Government from 
extending, broadening, or perverting the 
meaning of the word “labor”? Suppose in 
the future some racial or nationalistic fervor 
should win ascendence? What then will hap- 
pen to religious training? What will happen 
to parental authority if the Government should 
decide to impose religious, ethnic, and educa- 
tional uniformity upon the children of the 
land, as has been done in Germany, Italy and 
Russia? Briefly, these are the fears of the 
opposition, excluding, of course, the constant 
obstructionism of State Rightists who believe 
that the individual States can, and will, pro- 
vide for the protection of its own children. 
To.calm the fears of those sincere people 
who appraise the amendment as nothing but 
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an enabling act which will permit the Federal 
Government to do what it will, the supporters 
of the bill point ‘out the illogic of the fears. 
While admitting it will give the Government 
extraordinary power, they also point out that 
the Government already has extraordinary 
power—the power to tax, the power to control 
currency, the power to declare martial law, the 
power to conscript life itself. If the Catholics 
must fear for their parochial schools, then let 
them examine the taxing power. With a flick, 
the Federal Government could tax them and 
their property to the point of destruction. And 
if they are affrighted of incipient fascism or 
communism, then they must know that 
fascism and communism does not approach 
the State with candor or by legal attrition. 
Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini arrived with 
guns and a disregard for all law, secular or 
spiritual. 


Neutrality 


the World War on the side of the Allies. 

Twenty full years have passed, twenty 
years in which the war, its causes and our par- 
ticipation have been analyzed, sifted, and 
distorted. From the process has come a posi- 
tive legislative preventive that in the light of 
past experience delineates the American posi- 
tion in the coming European War. 

On February 3, the Senate enacted the Pitt- 
man permanent neutrality bill which aims to 
keep America out of future foreign conflicts. 
In definition the Pittman law permits the Gov- 
ernment to take the following measures to en- 
force neutrality during a war abroad: Place 
an embargo on the shipment on arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war, and on all loans 
to all belligerents and to all factions in civil 
strife; make it unlawful for United States citi- 
zens to travel on ships of belligerent registry, 
except under such regulations as the President 
might prescribe; ban all trade with belliger- 
ents except on a “cash and carry” basis (no 
goods to be shipped from this country except 
after all right and title therein has been trans- 
ferred from American nationals to foreign- 
ers) ; prohibit transport on American ships of 
any commodities designated by the President 
as contraband. 

The provisions of the law are specific; they 
neither fulfill the desires of the idealists, nor 
compromise altogether with reality. Without 
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renouncing the economic right to money-mak- 
ing, the bill soothes the sensibilities of ardent 
pacifists by prohibiting the export of deadly 
weapons. Such is the law in spirit. In practice 
it is something else again. However, before 
either criticism or defense is presented, it can 
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be pointed out that neither Pittman nor his 
supporters prescribe the bill as an antidote to 
war, or as a bond for America’s future conduct 
in the face of war. Modestly they envisage it 
as an antisepsis and not a curative agent. To 
their detractors they offer the example of posi- 
tive action. 

Even the most incorrigible student of war 
and its resultant insanity can enumerate the 
shortcomings of the bill. And such shellbacks 
as Senators Borah ‘and Johnson who have al- 
ready withstood the heat of high noon can 
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subject the bill to devastating analysis. In the 
event of war, Britain will command the Atlan- 
tic; that is a reality. Se long as Britain has 
the cash, we will be her economic ally. In 
every respect, the Pittman bill is pleasing to 
London. And as for the Johnson Act pro- 
hibiting the sale of goods on credit to those 
countries already indebted to us, it is annoy- 
ing but not terrifying to the British. They be- 
lieve that the forces of greed, propaganda, and 
general sentiment will frustrate it when the 
crisis comes. What forces will be strong 
enough to curtail production in our bloated 
industries when Britain runs short of cash? 
What President will withstand the pressure 
generated by sentimental and business groups 
clamoring for America to support the British 
cousin in the hour of travail? What President 
and what legislators, indeed. They are also 
human. 

However, there are many tight-lipped gentle- 
men who have heard that song and dance be- 
fore, and who are also determined to keep the 
United States out of the next war. Cynically 
they have remarked on occasion that, if we 
must continually accept the responsibility for 
British policy, then we must take a hand in its 
formulation. Despite the Anglophobes, these 
gentlemen point out that Britain is again gird- 
ing for war after 20 years of insolent satiety 
and a cynical disregard for the festering Euro- 
pean sores it has, in part, been within her 
power to heal. And further, these realists are 
determined to see that when the British cash is 
gone there will be no credit. 


Free Speech and Mayor La Guardia 


N MARCH 3, Mayor La Guardia of 
New York delivered a speech at the 


second annual luncheon meeting of the 


women’s division of the American Jewish 
Congress. In his speech which dealt with the 
freedom of religion, Mr. La Guardia said he 
would like to have in a ‘chamber of horrors’ 
at the coming New York World’s Fair a ‘figure 
of that brown-shirted fanatic who is now 
menacing the peace of the world.’ 


Since La Guardia’s vulgarisms are aimed at the 
head of the German State, we must present to 
the American Government the serious question, 
just what does it intend to do to preserve within 
the sphere of its authority the most primitive rules 
of international courtesy? 

—Boersen Zeitung 


It is obvious that the German nation cannot 
tolerate this insult to the Fuehrer by a man 
placed in so prominent a position. 


—Lokal Anzeiger 


This stupid libel against the head of a foreign 
nation cannot be ignored in Washington. We 
await the taking of proper measures. 

The German public has had previous occasion to 
notice La Guardia, despite the feeling of nausea 
that he arouses in our stomachs. His career as 
New York’s Mayor is notable by the fact that 
gangsters, when they had sufficiently bribed him, 
were able to pillage and kidnap with more im- 
punity than ever before. * * * 

His orgy of rage before 1,000 Jewish women 
crowned, however, all he has done to date. His 
thieves’ lodging-house intellect cannot grasp, of 
course, what it means to insult the Fuehrer of a 


nation of 70,000,000. 
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* * * The Government heads seem afraid of 
the New York underworld’s revolvers, which re- 
spond to the whistle of the New York gangster-in- 
chief, and so they let the Jewish ruffian scold as 
his filthy imagination might suggest. 

We do not intend to descend to the gutter where 
La Guardia gets his expressions. We can say, 
however, that who ever shouts into the forest shall 
hear an echo. We could take an interest in 
America that would not necessarily be pleasant. 
La Guardia in Italian means ‘guard.’ La Guardia’s 
racial comrades had better be on watch against 
us. 

—Des Angriff (official Nazi organ) 


Jews in Moscow, butchers of untold millions 
and traders in death, who speculate to gain bil- 
lions while millions of men, women and children 
are being killed in war, are behind this. * * * 
One thing is certain: in the well-governed United 
States such a criminal as La Guardia should be 
made harmless—either placed in an insane asylum 
or in prison. 


—Voelkischer Beobachter 
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Protest was presented to the States Department 
by Mr. Thomsen, who is in charge in the absence 
of Hans Luther the German Ambassador, in New 
York. 5 

— The New York Times, March 4. 


I haven’t yet had a chance to run down and 
verify the facts with respect to the matter. Nat- 
urally when any citizen of this country, no mat- 
ter what he may think of the domestic policies 
of another country, engages in expressions and 
utterances, reasonably calculated to be offensive 
to another Government with which we have official 
relations, it is a matter of regret to this Govern- 
ment. 

—Secretary of State Cordell Hull 


They are absolutely right. They ought to pro- 
test. I know of no artist or designer who can 
adequately build, paint, or carve anything that 
will adequately depict either the personalities of 
the Nazi Government, Hitler himself, or the type 
of government he is giving. 


—Mayor La Guardia, March 4. 


Non-Intervention: A New Chapter 


for the control and supervision of inter- 

vention in Spain is a new chapter in the 
attempts to isolate the Spanish war—but it is 
the same book and it records the same story of 
the retreat of democracy. 

As far as the civil war is concerned, the 
loyalists have unified their forces and more 
than held their own, despite the fall of Mal- 
aga. The same cannot be said for their dem- 
ocratic colleagues abroad in their diplomatic 
dealings with the fascist powers. Whether by 
intent or ineptitude, Great Britain, who holds 
the balance in the non-intervention committee, 
has cast her lot definitely against the Valencia 
Government; that may have more serious re- 
percussions upon the international than the 
internal Spanish situation. 

Here is the suggestive record: By the end of 
1936, Franco’s forces included, according to 
the most generally accepted records, about 
10,000 Germans and 10,000 Italians; there 
were approximately 10,000 foreigners fighting 
in the International Brigade. 

On January 2, Great Britain and Italy 
signed their “gentleman’s agreement” con- 
cerning the Mediterranean, the terms of which 
have not been disclosed save as regards the 
maintenance of the status quo in the inland 
sea. On January 10, Great Britain took unilat- 
eral action in banning volunteers to Spain. 
About the same time, General Faupel estimated 
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that about 40,000 to 60,000 more German 
troops would be necessary to ensure a fascist 
victory. The German military staff was loath 
to spare the men, but a little later Count Ciano 
and General Goering announced that “com- 
munism” in Spain could not be tolerated. 
Then came the fall of Malaga, which was 
jubilantly greeted in the Italian press as an 
Italian victory. 

On this last score, there was no contradict- 
ing the brazen statements of the government- 
inspired Rome press. For the whole face of 
foreign intervention had changed; the number 
of German “volunteers” remained about the 
same, but by the middle of February the 
Italians in Spain had increased to nearly 50,- 
000—according to the estimates of the diplo- 
matic correspondent of the London Times and 
The New Statesman and Nation, to name but 
two authoritative sources of widely differing 
sympathies. 

Since the terms of the Anglo-Italian Medi- 
terranean accord have not been made public, 
there exists no concrete evidence to the effect 
that this change in the balance of power can 
be attributed to it. But three facts force that 
conclusion: (1) a large body of Italians 
landed in Spain immediately after the signing 
of the agreement; (2) it is an accepted fact 
that England would prefer to see Italians 
rather than Germans in the saddle in the event 
of a rebel victory, and (3) it is inconceivable 
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that the most crucial issue of the Spanish war 
—non-intervention—was not discussed during 
the negotiations. If Great Britain did not 
actively connive at increased Italian interven- 
tion, she must at least have implicitly agreed 
to equip Lord Plymouth, the chairman of the 
non-intervention committee, with blinkers. 

From here on, events assumed a greater im- 
portance for the international strategic situa- 
tion than for the immediate outcome of the 
Spanish war itself. The fall of Malaga gained 
the rebels easier access into the interior; but 
the main result was that it infinitely facilitated 
the landing of German and Italian troops. The 
fascists are therefore in a position to occupy 
and fortify a base directly threatening the 
English and French Mediterranean lifelines; 
from the point of view of the German Reichs- 
wehr, this is preferable to a major victory in 
Spain itself. Such action would be illegal; but 
the fact is that the Germans and the Italians 
are there, treaties or no treaties, and possess a 
trump card in the event of an outbreak of 
wider hostilities. 


Insulating Spain 


The completion of the scheme for the inter- 
national control of intervention does not ma- 
terially change this picture. All the immedi- 
ately interested nations agreed to shut off the 
export of volunteers on February 16. The 
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question of a naval “cordon sanitaire” raised 
more difficulties. Portugal decided to abstain, 
which meant policing the Portuguese-Spanish 
border. Soviet Russia gained recognition of 
her right to patrol part of the coastline, but 
decided not to participate. 

The Spanish border was then divided be- 
tween the four remaining powers. France will 
patrol the Pyrenees border. British and 
French ships will jointly supervise the north 
and northwest coasts of Spain. One hundred 
and thirty international observers are to watch 
the Spanish-Portuguese border. The British 
fleet will control the Spanish coast from Por- 
tugal around Gibraltar to Malaga. From there 
Germany will be responsible for the coast up 
to Alicante, while Italy will take care of the 
remainder of the eastern shoreline. 

The remaining question concerned the na- 
ture of the naval patrol. France and Russia 
demanded that it be placed under unified in- 
ternational command. Opposed to them were 
Italy and Germany, who insisted that each 
patrol should act as a national unit. 

The first and obvious implication of this de- 
bate was that Italy and Germany wished to 
retain a maximum degree of the irresponsibil- 
ity which they have shown towards the policy 
of non-intervention. Again, by keeping full 
command of their own fleets, they will be able 
to consolidate their position in the western 
Mediterranean, which has replaced the eastern 
end as a crucial strategic region. 

But a more urgent consideration in the 
minds of the disputing nations was the balance 
of naval power between the Government and 
the insurgents, which will become of more im- 
portance as the war progresses. Of the two 
parties, the loyalists possess the more power- 
ful navy. Its organization is poor, as was that 
of the army in the earlier days of the war; but 
that can be remedied. However, it has been 
entirely neutralized by the presence of Ger- 
man and Italian warships particularly the lat- 
ter; in other words, the loyalist navy cannot 
take the offensive without being ready to de- 
clare naval warfare against Italy or Germany. 
If, however, the naval patrols were under some 
form of international command—as was urged 
by France and Russia—this cause of the 
impotence of the loyalist fleet would be re- 
moved. But Great Britain swung her vote in 
behind the fascist powers, and hence, un- 
der the new scheme of control, the Spanish 
Government warships will remain effectively 
sterilized. 
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Speeding Up the Arms Race 


ain has pleaded as an excuse for its in- 

activity as diplomatic leader of the demo- 
cratic nations the relative weakness of British 
armed power, particularly in the face of the 
frantic pace of German rearmament. 

On February 11, Neville Chamberlain, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, removed any 
substantial basis for the continued existence 
of that excuse in announcing new defense ex- 
penditures of £400,000,000 to be spent over the 
next five years, in addition to the £1,000,000,- 
000 now being spent at the rate of £200,000,- 
000 annually; the nation might look forward, 
he said, to a total bill of £1,500,000,000. The 
significance of the estimate is measured by the 
facts that it triples the normal expenditures on 
defense and that the cost of armaments in a 
single year now amounts to twice the whole 
government cost in the last financial year be- 
fore the Great War. 

Out of the total of £1,500,000,000, the Navy 
is to enjoy the largest share—some £600,000,- 
000. Three battleships, seven cruisers, and 
two aircraft carriers are included in the 
1937-8 program; the Government also pro- 
poses large increases in personnel and the ex- 
tension of dockyards and storage facilities for 
ammunition and fuel. Under this plan, Great 
Britain hopes to maintain a fleet in European 
waters equal to the combined strength of the 
German and Italian navies, while at the same 
time she proposes to regain some of the naval 
power she has lost in the Pacific. 

The Army is to have two new tank battal- 
ions, two out of four new infantry battalions 
are to be raised, tremendous ammunition re- 
serves are to be accumulated, and mechaniza- 
tion of the Army is to proceed at an accel- 
erated rate. To this end, the 1937-8 estimates 
amount to £82,174,000—the highest figure 
since 1922. 

The Air Force program anticipates the con- 
struction of more than 75 military airdromes 
and training stations, an increased personnel, 
and a fleet of at least 5,300 planes, including 
reserves, by 1939. 

It is proposed to finance this tremendous 
program as far as possible by budgetary sur- 
pluses, but the greater part of the required 
funds must necessarily come from increased 
borrowings. The plan will mean a higher in- 
come tax and, as Mr. Chamberlain warned, a 
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lower standard of living for many Britons— 
and also, as Mr. Chamberlain neglected to 
mention, a lot of gravy for a few of them. Be 
that as it may, the program has been generally 
accepted by the country, at the best with en- 
thusiasm and at the worst with resignation. 
The Labor Opposition, split between its paci- 
fism and its hatred of the fascists, has offered 
no substantial obstacles to the passage of the 
bill. 

Whatever the internal effects, the British 
arms program has geared up the arms race to 
an unprecedented speed. In Italy, the Fascist 
Grand Council almost immediately replied by 
voting for a new Italian arms program. 
France hastened to raise a national defense 
loan. Repercussions sounded in the United 
States, anxious to preserve her naval parity. 
Japan, sensing the threat to her predominance 
in the Pacific, was equally disturbed. In short, 
the old vicious circle was whirling at a dizzier 
rate than before. 


Power. of the Purse-strings 


But one factor promises to gain an infinitely 
greater importance in this lap of the arms 
race—finance. It is certain that every nation 
will want to regain its previous strength rela- 
tive to Great Britain. But it is equally doubt- 
ful whether they can afford to. By accelerat- 
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They fly through the air with the greatest 
of ease! 
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HE LOVES ME NOT! 


ing the rate of rearmament, England is hoping 
to achieve an elimination of the financially 
unfit. Hence the frantic efforts of European 
nations to ensure themselves of sources of 
loans, particularly in the United States, not 
only for rearming, but also for the prosecution 
of a war and the preservation of some sem- 
blance of the capitalistic system through a 
conflict rife with revolutionary possibilities. 
The first visitor was Mr. Runciman. Then 
the Securities Exchange Commission and 
Mayor LaGuardia combined to spike the Ger- 
man efforts to raise a loan here. M. Bonnet, 
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the new French Ambassador, tried to climb 
through a loophole in the Johnson Act, but did 
not succeed. However, as between the British 
and the French, the latter are likely to receive 
the more favorable attention from the Ad- 
ministration, with its desire to follow a policy 
of freer international trade. The sight of Eng- 
land, a trading nation of pre-eminent impor- 
tance, closing her markets and basing her 
recovery on an internal armaments boom, is a 
disturbing one to Mr. Hull, particularly be- 
cause of its resemblance to the German pat- 
tern. M. Blum, on the other hand, is the only 
prominent European statesman who has de- 
clared his approval of the New Deal, and 
France is the only nation which has displayed 
a sincere desire to lower tariff barriers. 

In view of the increased insistence with 
which Europe is forcing her political and 
economic affairs upon America, there is a dis- 
tinct likelihood of this country making a posi- 
tive effort to avert war through a peace policy 
based upon freer trade. Mr. Bullitt’s Paris 
speech on George Washington’s birthday 
stressed this keynote. Then again, Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, held some conversations in Wash- 
ington. Among the world’s effective statesmen, 
they are the two most devout believers in the 
desirability of freer trade; they do not want to 
get involved in a European war, towards which 
their respective countries hold similar senti- 
ments, and it is probable that they discussed 
more than the weather. The New World may 
yet make a positive effort to show the Old 
World how to run its affairs, and an economic 
and political conference on the Pan-American 
model is in the cards. 


Checking the Nazi Drive 


NE result of the British rearmament 
Q) move has been to rally the anti-Nazi 

forces of the world. They will now 
have a more substantial peg on which to hang 
their hats. 

In Austria, Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg 
emphasized his country’s determination to re- 
main independent, and hinted that he was 
keeping the possibility of a Hapsburg Restora- 
tion up his sleeve as an instrument to use 
against the Nazi threat. According to 
“Augur,” the New York Times correspondent 
into whose ear the British Foreign Office some- 


times pours its deepest secrets, Great Britain 
is ready to back this move. 

In Rumania, King Carol and the Parliament 
called down Premier Tatarescu, suspected of 
pro-German tendencies, as the result of a 
fascist demonstration at the funeral of two 
members of the Iron Guard who were killed 
in Spain. This was attended publicly by the 
Italian and German Ministers, and the two 
fascist powers were forced to retract the action 
of their representatives. 

To the North, Kyosti Kallio, the Agrarian 
candidate and an advocate of friendly rela- 
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tions with Soviet Russia, was elected Presi- 
dent of Finland. And the aftermath of the 
visit of Rudolf Holsti, the Finnish Foreign 
Minister, to Moscow was an official Soviet 
statement looking forward to a period of “good 
neighborhood” between the two countries, as 
well as a good-will tour by the Russian Chief 
of Staff to the Baltic nations in the hope of 
securing at least their benevolent neutrality 
in the event of an outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween fascism and communism. 


Poland’s New Party 


In another strategically situated country, 
Poland, important developments took place 
during the month which, although their inter- 
national significance is not yet clear, deserve 
some attention. 

Poland’s political pilgrimage since the death 
of Pilsudski in 1935 has been that of a nation 
in search of leadership. The first phase was 
ended last fall by the emergence of the inde- 
pendence leader’s most trusted lieutenant, 
General Edward Smigly-Rydz, as Marshal of 
Poland and the new leader of the nation. 
Standing above party politics, Smigly-Rydz in 
a real way personifies the Polish nationalism 
which is making the country a far-reaching 
force in troubled Europe’s politics. This pub- 
licity-shunning marshal, far from being an- 
other militarist commanding an army rule, 
sees his réle as that of the spokesman and 
protector of the Polish people during this 
period of crisis. His program of military 
power, economic stabilization and national 
solidarity commands the support of patriotic 
Poles from all camps. His unique personal 
position, based upon his devoted service in the 
cause of Polish independence and his unim- 
peachable character as a man without personal 
ambition, has grown tremendously this winter. 

Accordingly, Poland now comes to the sec- 
ond phase in the development of an authori- 
tarian state. The personal leadership of Mar- 
shal Smigly-Rydz has needed to be imple- 
mented by a new deal in party government. 
This is taking the form of a national super- 
party. Colonel Adam Koc has assumed the 
task of creating the new basis for Polish poli- 
tics by rallying to it the generalissimo’s sup- 
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porters throughout the nation irrespective of 
old party lines and class interests. The launch- 
ing of this “Camp of National Unity” marks 
the establishment of a government party de- 
signed to transcend all existing partisan dif- 
ferences and to give Poland a new governmen- 
tal unity under the aegis of Smigly-Rydz as 
the virtual head of the state. The significance 
of this development for France and Germany 
will bear watching. 


Towards a New Locarno? 


All these moves represent reactions in one 
way or another to a Germany which is rapidly 
approaching desperation. The one apparent 
hope for bringing her into a European settle- 
ment is through the resurrection of the Lo- 
carno pact, which Mr. Baldwin has declared 
to be the complement of rearmament as the 
objective of British foreign policy. The cru- 
cial question remains open, will Great Britain 
exclude Soviet Russia, or will Italy and Ger- 
many agree to include her. 
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Japan Looks After Leaping 


around, and decided to put a curb-rein 

upon the Army’s headlong adventures in 
China. When the Japanese budget came up 
for discussion, the Government took the bold 
step of reducing defense expenditures—even 
though by a small amount. Two days later, 
Premier Hayashi held out a cooperative right 
hand and invited Soviet Russia and China to 
enter into more friendly relations with Japan, 
also pledging himself to maintain a constitu- 
tional form of government. It was left to For- 
eign Minister Sato to drop an astoundingly 
pacific bombshell. “China demands to be 
treated on an equal footing,” he said, on 
March 8. “This wish should be respected and 
past differences forgotten.” 

This was taken as an explicit admission of 
the failure of the Army’s policy on the conti- 
nent. The Tokyo Administration has expressed 
its desire to approach China by the methods 
which the Japanese civilian powers would 
prefer. 

That the Government felt able to listen to 
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the civilians and flout the Army could be ac- 
counted for by several factors. The tide of 
anti-military sentiment, which was responsi- 
ble for the recent political crisis, was still at a 


height. Manchukuo’s fifth birthday was a 
disillusioning event. The amount of cotton 
supplied by the new colony had actually de- 
clined since 1931 and, although imports from 
Manchukuo had increased absolutely, they 
accounted for a smaller proportion of Japan’s 
total imports than before the conquest. As a 
market for Japanese exports, Manchukuo 
showed a marked improvement; but this could 
be explained by the tremendous construction 
boom rather than by the purchases of con- 
sumption goods. And it is estimated that, of 
the 2,200,000,000 yen invested in the colony 
by Japan, the great bulk has been entirely un- 
productive during the last five years. More 
than 250,000 Japanese have migrated to this 
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part of the mainland, but this does not begin 
to touch the Japanese population problem. 

But more damaging to the prestige of the 
Army has been the failure of the North Chi- 
nese “autonomy” movement. Two pro-Japanese 
régimes have been established, but, while 
China and the rest of the world regarded the 
seizure of Manchukuo with some equanimity, 
a drive which brought the Japanese so near 
to Peiping and Tientsin touched more vital 
nerve centers. The abortive attempt to estab- 
lish another “autonomous” administration in 
Inner Mongolia proved a culminating point 
which finally shook the Chinese out of their 
lethargy and dependence upon other nations. 
Again, the Army-sponsored pact with Nazi 
Germany proved to be a diplomatic blunder; 
it disrupted hitherto promising negotiations 
with Soviet Russia and branded Japan as a 
war-maker in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

To have to bear an overwhelming burden of 
taxation in order to pay for these dubious 
privileges was piling insult upon injury, as 
far as the civil powers in Japan were con- 
cerned. Nor did the Army enjoy a good repu- 
tation on the score of its domestic activities. 
The memory of the February 1936 revolt still 
lingered. That the Navy took advantage of this 
and joined with the civilians against her sister 
service was more salt in the wounds of the 
militarists. 

These factors enabled the Hayashi Govern- 
ment to halt the pace of imperialist expansion. | 
But the month’s events do not mean that Japan | 
has disavowed this policy for eternity. The 
present Government is a working combination 
between the Army moderates and the indus- 
trial dynasties. It will have to face, on the 
one side, the young Army extremists who are 
reported to be planning a new party, and on 
the other, the political parties, none of whom 
have representation in the Cabinet. The po- 
litical balance is too precarious to ensure the 
permanence of any policy. 





LABOR MARCHES, SITTING DOWN 


A new organization and a new technique 


upset the pattern of labor relations 


The C.1. O. 
VERY period of returning prosperity 
E; sees its outcropping of strikes, as la- 
bor demands a larger share of the in- 
flated melon. But the present burst of indus- 
trial warfare is also a period of adjustment 
to a new force and a new technique. 

The new force is the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, which, by its mili- 
tancy and its attempt to unionize the 
hitherto unorganized masses of the un- 
skilled, has upset the established pattern of 
labor relations by introducing a new factor 
of incalculable potentialities. 

The new technique is the sit-down strike. 
It is novel only in respect of the scale upon 
which it has recently been employed, but it 
has focussed attention upon a new concep- 
tion of property rights—a conception alien 
to that embedied in the law. 

The organization and the technique are 
not indissolubly wedded. But the two 
represent the dynamic elements in the labor 
situation and can be considered adjacently. 

Industrial unionism is not new to the 
United States, for the United Mine Workers 
of America and the two needle-trade unions 
have had long careers. But the program of 
militant organization on a nation-wide and 
industrial basis only had its inception at the 
American Federation of Labor convention 
in 1934, and the consequent Committee for 
Industrial Organization was formed only in 
November 1935, when it was perceived that 
the A. F. of L. was not seriously interested 
in promoting this form of organization. 

At the time of its origin, the C.I.0. had 
only ten affiliates and slightly over a mil- 
lion members. Today, it enjoys a growing 
membership of nearly two millions, and 15 
unions are afhiliated—although two of these 
are only associated through their officers. 
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In point of numbers, the C.I.0. closely 
rivals the A.F. of L.; in point of militancy, 
it is several long laps ahead of the older 
organization, which has suspended it. 

The objectives of the C.1.0., in degrees 
of immediacy, are threefold: organization, 
recognition, and the “closed shop.” Ullti- 
mately, the C.I.O. sees itself as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for the masses of the un- 
skilled, proceeding upon the analysis that 
time, numbers, and the machine are on their 
side and that a labor movement based upon 
the “skilled aristocracy” is doomed to in- 
creasing futility. Again, the C.I.0. main- 
tains that national, industrial unions alone 
can hope to meet on any equal basis the 
concentrated power of the employers—a 
web which derives its unity of purpose from 
the financial houses at its center. 

Towards this final goal, the industrial 
unionists are moving cautiously but with 
determination, concentrating upon the steel, 
rubber, automobile, and oil industries. In 
coal, where the United Mine Workers rep- 
resent some 400,000 workers, the organiza- 
tion seeks a basic national agreement which 
will cover virtually all the coal operators 
and miners in the nation. In the recent auto 
strike, the United Automobile Workers of 
America lost the right of being labor’s sole 
bargaining agency, but gained the right to 
organize. 

Such recognition the organization has 
sought, and won, in the steel industry. The 
campaign was launched last June, and the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee claims 
that, since then, 250 lodges of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers have been chartered and that the 
industrial unions can claim 150,000 to 165,- 
000 members out of the 500,000 steel em- 
ployes. Recognition in steel, coupled with 
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wage increases and a 40-hour week, consti- 
tutes the C.I.0.’s most impressive victory to 
date, and is little short of a revolution in 
capital-labor relationships. 

The Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion has crashed headlong into three well- 
established institutions—the American em- 
ployer, the existing labor movement, and 
American politics. Its importance derives 
from its impact upon these. 

The militancy and effectiveness of the 
new industrial unions depend upon two 
factors. The first is John L. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis is hard, ambitious, and a fighter; he 
can match and commands the respect of em- 
ployers who find themselves ranged against 
him. He is an autocrat; organization and 
recognition have preceded rank-and-file 
control in the organizing of the C.1.0. But 
a man of his power and a centralized com- 
mand are requisites at this stage of the 
unionization program. 

The second factor is the national charac- 
ter of the industrial unions and their finan- 
cial interrelationsl.ip. Once a strike is em- 
barked upon or an organizing movement 
launched, there is at stake, not the future of 
a small local union, nor even the future of 
a national union, but the future of the whole 
industrial union movement. For one C.I.O. 
affiliate—generally the United Mine Work- 
ers—makes available to its fellows its “war 
chest” for the purposes of organizing or 
striking. Hence there has been established, 
on a very concrete basis, a framework of 
solidarity among the unskilled workers of 
the nation. They advance together or they 
fall together, and under the driving influ- 
ence of Mr. Lewis they intend to do the 
former. This new and salient fact Amer- 
ican employers now have to face. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
to accept the facts that it has lost the initia- 
tive as the recognized spokesman for Amer- 
ican labor, that the craft unions have lost 
their monopoly of organized bargaining 
power, and that the federation will either 
lose or be swamped by an organization with 
an appeal to approximately 30,000,000 
potential members. At present, the breach 
between the two organizations is widening 
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rather than narrowing; if the A.F. of L. is 
in a state of suspended animation, the C.I.0. 
is in a condition of animated suspension. 

The third—and far from the least im- 
portant—innovation introduced by the 
C.1.0. has been the entrance of labor 
into partisan politics. The C.I.0. has been 
working in close touch with the Non-Parti- 
san League, under Major George L. Berry. 
The organization swung its support behind 
President Roosevelt during the last presi- 
dential elections; it contributed heavily to 
the Democratic Campaign treasury; it has 
established a powerful lobby, and during 
the General Motors strike Mr. Lewis saw fit 
to demand labor’s pound of flesh. In short, 
the C.I.0. has brought labor into a position 
in which it can play an old and well-known 
capitalistic game, but in the interests of a 
class hitherto denied the plums. 


The Sit-down Strike. 


The sit-down strike gained fame during 
the General Motors—C.1.0. controversy, 
when it was employed by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, and has since been ex- 
tensively favored by strikers in a variety of 
industries. 

Of the illegality of the sit-down strike, 
there is no room for doubt. And employers 
are irrefutably correct when they point to 
it as a trespass upon the rights of private 
property. But that is only the simple an- 
swer. The essential problem is that the law 
does not fit the realities of the situation, and 
where there is no equity, there can be no 
effective law. 

Labor will admit the illegality of the sit- 
down strike. It is not even unanimous as to 
its desirability: non-unionists brand it as an 
autocratic method whereby 5% of the work- 
ers can close down the whole plant by re- 
fusing to operate their key positions; union 
leaders fear that it gives too much power to 
a hot-headed rank-and-file minority and 
that the strategy may be exploited by agents 
provocateurs in order to discredit unions 
and provoke a public opinion antagonistic 
to them. 

But the proponents of the technique 
counter with this argument: It is true, they 
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say, that the sit-down strike infringes those 
property rights recognized by the law. But 
there are other property rights, not written 
into law but yet of more human significance 
—the rights of a worker to his job. There 
is no law to protect the employee against 
discrimination, against unfair wages or 
speed-ups, nor is there now any legally 
available means of protest and redress. 
Employers have not hesitated to use force 
in subjugating the worker and sapping his 
security; for evidence, it is only necessary 
to look at the minutes of the La Follette 
Committee. 

Hence, labor is forced to fight for its 
rights by the use of any weapon at its com- 
mand, for where law does not guarantee 
justice, only force can. Of the available 
weapons, the sit-down strike happens to be 
the most effective. It has only been used 
when employers have refused to deal with 
the unions, and possesses the additional ad- 
vantages of reducing the amount of violence 
and preventing the importation of strike- 
breaking thugs. 

And so the authorities have found them- 
selves caught once more between estab- 
lished property rights and claimed human 
rights. With the exception of a statement 
by Secretary Roper to the effect that the sit- 
down strike would not long be endured by 
the courts, the Federal Administration has 
taken no stand, and the problem has been 
left on the laps of the State Governors. 
Governors Cross of Connecticut and Hoff- 
man of New Jersey have taken an unrelent- 
ing stand against the sit-down strategy; 
Governor Horner of IIlinois hesitated to en- 
force the injunction against the strikers, 
Governor Murphy of Michigan refused to. 
But all Governors—and all authorities— 
will face this dilemma between law and 
order until the breach is closed between the 
law and the realities, between property 
rights and human rights, and until em- 
ployer-employee relationships are removed 
from the sphere of force. 


The A. F. of L. 


Prior to the disaffection of several large 


unions under John L. Lewis, the A.F. of L. 
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MR. LEWIS RESTING AFTER THE AUTO 
STRIKE 


claimed a membership of some 3,000,000 
craft workers. This grand total consisted 
of 31,291 local unions in 109 national and 
international unions and 1,354 directly 
affiliated local trade and Federal labor 
unions. Governed democratically, the in- 
dividual unions are chartered by the A.F. of 
L., which exercises direct control through 
officials elected by union delegates in con- 
vention. As a body, the A.F. of L. is chiefly 
distinguished for its protectionism, since it 
will not encourage or subsidize labor move- 
ments calculated to impair the exclusiveness 
of its membership. For this outstanding 
quality it is continually condemned as an 
enemy to labor progress and its officials, 
notably President William Green, are de- 
nounced as old-line conservatives, antag- 
onistic to innovation. In fact, the labor 
progressives have accused them of every- 
thing but common corruption. 

By the nature of its composition, craft 
unionism is both parasitic and predatory. 
The threat to strike, when posed by such 
bodies of skilled workers, is a powerful bar- 
gaining weapon directly enhanced by the 
degree of skill involved. And it is natural 
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that the craft unions should oppose any 
dilution of their membership calculated to 
impair their skill, since it would automat- 
ically lessen their bargaining power. For 
this reason they are accused of exclusive- 
ness. The craft union demands, and gets, 
high wages at the expense of the consumer 
and more unjustly at the expense of com- 
plementary groups of unskilled workers. 
Employers contributing high wages to 
skilled workers blithely pass the buck, by 
making up the difference out of the pay én- 
velopes of the unorganized and, of course, 
on the sales price of finished goods. 
Political participation, always a bugbear 
to the A.F. of L. has appeared more and 
more frequently to plague the officials. In 
the 1935 convention, no less than 13 resolu- 
tions favoring the formation of a labor 
party were presented to the Resolutions 
Committee and, of course, rejected. Off- 
cially, at least, this action indicated that the 
A.F. of L. would pursue the ancient “non- 
partisan” policy of “rewarding friends and 
punishing enemies.” In practice this policy 
has been a rewarding one for the federated 
craft unions and a disastrous one for the un- 
organized or loosely organized unskilled 
workers. Again it has been a question of 
preserving the privilege of skilled work- 
ers. But how long this policy can continue 
in force is problematical. On the admission 
of labor officials, the threat of fascism must 
inevitably force unionism into direct par- 
ticipation in politics. International cartels, 
they point out, already victorious in Ger- 
many and Italy, are becoming a serious 
threat to labor in the United States. And 
yet for this very reason the A.F. of L. pleads 
for the integrity of craft unionism, fearing, 
perhaps, that the larger industrial union 
combining all forms of skilled and un- 
skilled would be more vulnerable to 
demagogy. Hitler liquidated unionism, 
suppressing the skilled crafts along with 
the unskilled. This is a fact, and the A.F. 
of L. may be right in assuming that craft 
unions are a_ strong bulwark against 
fascism. But they must not forget that 
fascism stalks on to the world’s stage in 
political guise. To secure an even combat, 
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labor should be the first upon the field. 
And yet the A.F. of L. leaders will not 
voluntarily participate in politics, despite 
the body of progressives within the federa- 
tion who have advocated either a labor 
party or a farmer-labor party. 

It has been pointed out that, in the light 
of present labor developments, the A.F. of 
L. has long since reached a zenith. This 
would seem to be true. In 1920 the A.F. of 
L. attained a peak of 4,078,740 members; 
since then it has steadily declined except 
for a spurt from 2,126;796 members in 1933 
to 3,045,347 members in 1935. Neverthe- 
less those labor progressives who envisage 
the end of craft unionism are merely kid- 
ding themselves. Craft unions have demon- 
strated their survival qualities through long 
years of labor struggle. And they have 
demonstrated their peculiar adaptability to 
specific industries. 


The Employers 


For decades the traditional attitude of 
management toward unionism was best ex- 
emplified by the policy of steel. On June 
17, 1901, the Executive Committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation laid down 
the following rule: “That we are unalter- 
ably opposed to any extension of union 
labor, and advise subsidiary companies to 
take a firm position when these questions 
come up and say they are not going to 
recognize it, that is any extension of unions 
in mills where they do not now exist; that 
great care should be used to prevent 
trouble, and that they promptly report and 
confer with this corporation.” To sustain 
this policy the steel corporation has, no 
matter what the cost, made a practice of 
crushing embryonic labor organizations 
once every ten or fifteen years, in order to 
retain unchallenged absolutism. For al- 
ways, despite the protests of the labor 
unions that wages are the basic considera- 
tion, management has insisted upon treat- 
ing unionism as a challenge to absolutism. 
So far as they are concerned this is the 
main issue. 

Until the advent of the C.I.O. manage- 


ment easily turned back the assaults of 
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trade unionism. Nor had industrial union- 
ism, with the exception of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the textile and 
garment workers, been a match for manage- 
ment. Arrests, court action, rumors, the 
pulpit, and the press, all allied against 
labor, were more than adequate to turn 
back the attempts to unionize specific indus- 
tries. And with labor divided within itself, 
management, with a community of purpose, 
easily suppressed the guerilla warfare of 
the A.F. of L. However, the C.I.0., with its 
organization geared to the new strategy of 
tieing up the entire industrial front, 
threatens to nullify the natural advantage 
of management. 

In the General Motors sit-down strike, the 
C.I.0. demonstrated the effectiveness of this 
strategy which, beginning in a small glass 
factory, spread quickly to tie up the entire 
industry. Concurrently with this strike, 
which in its sit-down aspect was a flagrant 
violation of private property, management 
also found itself faced with a legal de- 
moralization, an impartial press, and a 
vacillating political authority. It was a 
salutary lesson, and a harbinger of future 
labor wars which would require a new 
strategy on the part of management. 

Perhaps the first positive example of a 
new management strategy was revealed on 
the first of March by the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. Assuming, at least for 
the sake of peace, that the C.1.0. is sincere 
in its protestations that it does not seek to 
interfere with management, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation opened negotia- 
tions with C.1.0. representatives for higher 
wages and shorter hours. It was the first 
time in fifty years that any unit of the 
United States Steel Corporation had dealt 
with an outside union. However, to insure 
themselves against recognizing the C.I.O. as 
the sole bargaining agency they have pro- 
mulgated an impartial policy permitting 
them to bargain with all representatives of 
labor organizations within their plants. In 
a sense, labor’s ensuing actions will be 
revelatory. Having attained the goal of 
higher wages and better hours, the C.I.O. 
cannot in the eyes of the employers, logi- 
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cally insist upon sole recognition without 
at the same time admitting that they seek 
to control industry. 

Management sees, at least, a partial suc- 
cess for its labor opponents in the future. 
And any change in the existing legal pat- 
tern may possibly present them with a 
complete victory. Already the popular gov- 
ernment under President Roosevelt has 
demonstrated that for political expediency 
it would not scruple to secure a dominant 
position for labor through legality. Sec- 
tion 7a of the now defunct N.I.R.A. specifi- 
cally guaranteed the workers the right to 
collective bargaining through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. At that time a 
determined resistance engineered by man- 
agement succeeded in frustrating all efforts 
to apply this principle. But in the future 
the politicians may not be so cowardly. 
Successive popular victories at the polls 
will demand positive action. It is in this 
possibility that business management per- 
ceives a threat to its position. Under the 
existing legal framework the threat of union 
blackmail, entry and forcible seizure by 
means of the sit-down strike, can be easily 
met with injunctions and arrests. Unfor- 
tunately, this will breed prolonged legal 
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squabbles that may arouse the people to 
the extent where they will demand basic 
changes in the legal theory governing 
private property. Such a result would be 
damaging to the absolutism of management. 
No one doubts that, with legal levers, the 
C.1L0. or a similar organization would 
quickly expand the authority to dictate 
wages and working conditions to the 
authority to dictate industrial policy. And 
it must be repeated that wages and hours 
are not the main issues. However benevo- 
lent the protests of labor leaders, the poten- 
tialities of their program to unionize indus- 
try, once realized, will, according to the 
employers, deliver a dangerous power into 
their hands. 

But what practical solution of this cha- 
otic situation is accessible? Here in the 
United States the problem must be quickly 
resolved before the destructive disputes 
sicken the social, political and industrial 
structure. Labor must exchange the right 
to strike for legal safeguards. In return 
management must respect legality without 
recourse to technical contravention. 


English and French Examples 


American employers have often looked 
to alien labor laws with an envious sigh, 
and have remarked upon the sagacity of the 
English in particular. And they are right 
in doing so. However, American labor is 
ominously silent on the subject of English 
labor laws. For, in 1926 English labor 
overplayed its hand by calling a general 
strike that failed miserably. Governmental 
action, riding the crest of an unfavorable 
popular reaction against labor, imposed re- 
strictions on the defeated trade unions that 
virtually eliminated them as a factor in 
either politics or industry. The now famous 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
is considered by some the tombstone of 
British trade unionism. 

With British labor prostrate, unable to 
do more than murmur a curse, the act out- 
lawed strikes if they “had any object other 
than or in addition to the furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the trade or industry 
in which the strikers are engaged.” And it 
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is within this simple statement that the 
weapons of British labor solidarity are en- 
tombed. Sympathetic strikes are forbidden, 
industrial strikes are ruled out; and this in 
the face of interlocking directorates and 
absentee ownership. For “a trade dispute 
shall not be deemed to be within a trade or 
industry unless it is a dispute between em- 
ployers and workmen or between workmen 
and workmen, in a trade or industry, which 
is connected with the employment or non- 
employment or the terms of employment, 
or with the conditions of labor, of persons 
in that trade or industry.” It is this legal 
clarification that is the divisional wedge. 
The terminology completed the dismember- 
ment of British labor solidarity. The blunt- 
est or the most subtle interpretation of this 
clause could do no less than declare illegal 
any attempt to bargain with industry as a 
whole. The ancient British policy of 
“divide and rule” would seem to be as ap- 
plicable to domestic problems as to foreign 
ones. 

The act further states that a strike is 
illegal if it “is a strike designed or calcu- 
lated to coerce the Government either di- 
rectly or by inflicting hardship upon the 
community.” Examining this clause, is it 
any wonder that British labor has remained 
supine in the face of a Government policy 
that compromises the very principles of la- 
bor’s existence? By this legal token, British 
labor is a toothless crone, deprived of its 
most effective lever and shackled by a legal 
chicanery. 

Nothing has been ignored in the act, 
either pertaining to the past or future. 
Even the sit-down strike under a liberal in- 
terpretation would get short treatment. 
Picketing, of course, is eliminated with the 
stroke of a pen. “It is hereby declared un- 
lawful for one or more persons (whether 
acting on their own behalf or on behalf of 
a trade union or of an individual employer 
or firm, and notwithstanding that they may 
be acting in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute) to attend at or near a 
house or place where a person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens to 
be, for the purpose of obtaining or com- 
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municating information or of persuading 
or inducing any person to work or to ab- 
stain from working. . . .” So much for 
picketing; as for the sit-down: one or more 
persons “attending at or near any house or 
place in such numbers or in such manner as 
is by this subsection declared to be unlaw- 
ful shall be deemed to be a watching or be- 
setting of that house or place within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Conspiracy, and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875.” 

The fathers of the act overlooked no’ 
contingency. First, they sanitized the revo- 
lutionary character of labor solidarity; 
secondly, they neatly destroyed any soli- 
darity that might be inherent in multiple 
labor organizations; and thirdly, they pro- 
ceeded to incapacitate the political power 
of labor. In the following excerpt from the 
act, some may find a partial explanation for 
the peculiar impotence of the present-day 
British Labor Party. “It shall not be lawful 
to require any member of a trade union to 
make any contribution to the political fund 
of a trade union unless . . . he has delivered 
at the head office or some branch office of 
the trade union, notice in writing in the 
form set out .. . his willingness to contribute 
to that fund and has not withdrawn the 
notice.” 

American labor leaders, aware of the 
severity of the English law, must see their 
own future reflected in it. The insurgent 
course that they have chosen will lead in- 
evitably to the same curbs. Or, if they 
manage to skip this phase of capital and 
labor they will come to the same or a simi- 
lar solution to the one the French authori- 
ties have recently applied. In French in- 
dustry and commerce all collective labor 
disputes must be submitted to conciliation 
and arbitration procedure before any strike 
or lockout is declared. The decision of the 
arbitrators and the grounds upon which it 
is founded is rendered publicly and is with- 
out appeal. In case the need arises for the 
appointment of a referee, on default by the 
parties or the first arbitrators from being 
heard respecting their choice, the referee 
will be appointed from among the active or 
retired members “of the great body of the 
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state.” Although the French law is severe 
in essence, it is in this latter phase that the 
Frenchman’s political power is preserved. 
And he has also been allowed to preserve 
the integrity of labor solidarity, since the 
arbitration shall have as its object, not only 
the preservation of property rights, but the 
preservation of syndical right and liberty. 


The U. S. Government 


Employers and labor are at one as re- 
gards the cost of strikes. The loss to wage- 
earners during the 44-day General Motors 
strike was estimated at nearly $1,000,000 a 
day. The Pacific Coast seamen’s strike cost 
all parties an aggregate of $700,000,000 
during the 99 days of its duration. This is 
just where the public interest comes in. For 
it is not an isolated issue between employ- 
ers and employees. With the entrance of 
the national industrial union, strikes take 
on greater proportions and exercise an 
added influence upon business conditions. 
At the same time, the public demands 
decent standards of living for labor and the 
regularization of capital-labor relationships. 
This raises‘a further problem. Unions and 
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employers are perfectly capable of “gang- 
ing up” and making the consumer pay; for 
instance, the General Motors Corporation 
estimated that the closed shop would add 
20-25% to the price of cars, while steel 
employers are also looking forward to a 
price rise. In short, the consumer will be 
asked to foot the bill for unionization, a 
circumstance which, in addition to its 
detrimental effect upon recovery, will leave 
labor where it was before. 

Just now, the Government, which is 
erected to represent the public interest, is 
merely on the sidelines of the labor issue; 
the real issues are being fought out between 
the employers and the workers, both using 
all the means at their command. 

Section 7a of the N.I.R.A. established the 
regularization of labor relations through 
collective bargaining as the Administra- 
tion’s policy. That policy collapsed with 
the end of the N. R. A., and the unions ini- 
tiated under it were left to fare as best they 
might. 

The National Labor Relations Act, 
passed in July 1935, set the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee upon “the exercise by 
workers of full freedom of association, 
self-organization, and designation of repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment.” Further, the 
law states that the bargaining representa- 
tives selected by the majority of workers 
in an appropriate unit “shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all employes in 
such unit.” 

However, the N. L. R. A. has been 
patently ineffective. This for several rea- 
sons: as in the case of the General Motors 
strike, the unions have hesitated to call an 
election to determine who shall be the col- 
lective bargaining agency, for fear of not 
obtaining a majority or with the hope of 
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obtaining more members with the progress 
of the strike. On the other side of the 
medal, employers have consistently op- 
posed the machinery established by the act, 
in order to prevent the advent of an “out- 
side” union. But the main shortcoming in 
the act has been constitutional—a situation 
which employers have been quick to ex- 
ploit. The work of the National Labor 
Relations Board has been constantly hin- 
dered by injunctions, and today there are 
five cases before the Supreme Court upon 
whose decisions the fate of the N. L. R. A. 
depends. 

In the meantime, many strikes have been 
settled through the conciliation service of 
the Department of Labor; there is said to 
be Presidential support for Miss Perkins’ 
suggestion that the Labor Department be 
empowered to investigate disputes, sub- 
poenaing witnesses and taking testimony 
under oath, and to make recommendations 
for settlement on the basis of findings which 
should be made public. 

Again, there has been the admirable 
record of the National Mediation Board in 
respect to railway labor disputes. Despite 
conditions which have led to strikes else- 
where, the board was able to present a clean 
record in its report on the last financial 
year. Three neutral mediators, working 
under the Railway Labor Act, which 
guarantees collective bargaining, comprise 
the machinery of what may point a way to 
a solution of the larger problem. 

Labor, capital, and the Administration 
are opposed to compulsory arbitration. But 
two obstacles stand in the way of a solution 
short of this. step. No machinery can be 
established until the question of union 
recognition has been settled. And the courts 
can take the responsibility for cutting short 
the Administration’s labor policy at a time 
when it was most needed. 
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An American war-correspondent recalls 


the horrors of the weeks of the siege 


BY LESTER ZIFFREN 


sprawled lazily in the blazing sun 

July 17, 1936, unconcerned about 
the future, tranquil, unmoved. Three days 
later it was awakened by the explosions of 
cannon fire and the spatter of rifles within 
its gates. Courageous youths, poorly 
armed, quelled the uprising with sheer 
boldness and bravery, and restored a tense 
quietude. Forty days afterward the city 
and its defenseless citizens experienced their 
first air raid, one of the many to which 
they were to be subjected during the follow- 
ing months. 

The Madrilenos have lived within gun- 
shot of the rebels. Their lives have been 
in constant danger. They have been with- 
out heat or hot water for months. Necessi- 
ties of war made a city of a million forego 
its food necessities, so that the defending 
army of thirty to fifty thousand men might 
have enough provisions to keep them 
physically strong enough to prevent the 
city from falling into the hands of the 
insurgents. Cold and underfed, Madrid 
stoically nibbled at its beans, lentils, cauli- 
flower, and rice in stone-cold rooms and 
houses and wondered whether there would 
be an end to this seemingly endless struggle. 

The world asks, “Why don’t they leave?” 
I asked the same question of many Ma- 
drilenos who declined to accept the gov- 
ernment’s offer to evacuate the city’s pop- 
ulation to the Mediterranean coast.. They 
used to reply invariably, “Where can we 
go? We cannot begin life over again. All 
we have in the world is here. We prefer to 
die rather than start again at scratch.” 
Probably a half million civilians still re- 
main in the capital, including many 
women and children, despite the govern- 
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ment’s campaign to persuade the noncom- 
batants to leave. They prefer to risk death 
rather than seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
The Spaniard seems to possess a com- 
plete disregard for life. They believe a man 
is measured by his courage and indifference 
to injury or death. It is the brave bull- 
fighter who wins the most contracts. The 
fatalistic philosophy of the matador seems 


to have pervaded all Madrid. 


Business During the War 


If the rumble of gunfire had ceased, a 
visitor to Madrid would have found the 
besieged city going about its business al- 
most normally. He would wonder at the 
smashed store windows along the entire 
length of the Gran Via, Madrid’s Broadway, 
but he would find the stores open half a 
day with some business still being done. He 
could still find a tailor to make him a suit 
and shirtmakers and bootmakers ready to 
meet his needs. Streetcar and subway serv- 
ice continued normally with women as sub- 
way conductors to replace men gone to the 
battlefront. The newspapers, cramped by 
lack of paper, published only one sheet 
printed on two sides. Advertising virtually 
disappeared. Foreign news was extremely 
limited, due to want of space. The news of 
President Roosevelt’s reelection got two or 
three paragraphs. Only four cinemas were 
open and they were showing Russian propa- 
ganda films under the sponsorship of the 
minister of public instruction, who is a 
member of the Communist party. No thea- 
tres operated. 

The stock market was closed since the 
beginning of the war, while banking opera- 
tions were paralyzed. The single American 
bank in Madrid refused to accept deposits. 
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Withdrawals were limited by decree to 750 
-pesetas (about $100 U. S. in normal times) 
per month, and permission for withdrawals 
had to be authorized by the workers’ com- 
mittee organized in each bank. 

The food ration card system was estab- 
lished in order to assure equal disposition 
of provisions at no raise in prices but 
queues of women and children braved 
wintry winds from early morn to late 
afternoon, waiting for a few pounds of coal 
or extremely limited purchases of beans, 
potatoes and rice. Air raids failed ‘to 
frighten them out of their places in line. 
Hunger had overcome fear. The country- 
side near Madrid was scoured daily for 
provisions but the bulk came by motor 
truck and in burro-drawn carts through 
the night and from points along the 
Madrid-Valencia highway. Food shops 
were open in the mornings and all other 
stores during the afternoon. Employes 
underwent military training during their 
free half day. 

Few restaurants were doing business and 
these few had only limited supplies. In 
the old days the Madrilenos used to lunch 
at two o’clock in the afternoon and dine at 
ten o’clock. Nowadays if they are restau- 
rant goers they lunch at 12:50 or 1 P. M., 
and dine at 7:30 or 8 P. M. Since bed was 
about the only warm place in any home, 
most residents were there by 9 P. M. Be- 
fore the war it was an exceptional Madridite 
who retired before 2 A. M. 

No one could be on the streets after 
10 P. M., without a special pass. This au- 
thorization was given newspaper men by 
the councillor of public order of the Madrid 
Defense Junta and it read: 

“Don John Doe is hereby authorized to 

circulate in Madrid at any hour of the day 

or night, due to his occupations in defense 

of the Republic. The Vigilance forces are 

hereby ordered not to cause him any in- 

convenience, 

If a pedestrian on the streets after curfew 
hour did not possess this pass he was sub- 
ject to arrest. 

When I left Madrid American cigarettes 
which cost 45 cents a package were unob- 
tainable and the cheaper Spanish cigarettes 
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were becoming exhausted. There were no 
matches, and flints for lighters were ex- 
tremely scarce. The cigar supply also was 
becoming smaller. 

The greatest inconvenience of all, how- 
ever, was the lack of coal. Most of Madrid’s 
fuel came from the Asturian mines, but the 
territory between Madrid and Asturias was 
in the hands of the rebels and large quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of the civilian popu- 
lation could not be brought into Madrid, 
so we suffered along without it. Foreign 
war correspondents used to lunch together 
in the grill of the Gran Via hotel just 
across the street from the central telephone 
exchange where we used to work and phone 
our stories abroad. We ate in our overcoats 
because there was no heat, and the meals 
consisted almost daily of. beans, lentils, 
cauliflower, pickled sardines of unknown 
age, potatoes, cakes, and fruit. This be- 
came too much for me, and I transferred 
my allegiance to the United States Embassy 
boarding house where we ate in the cellar 
off a large table covered with oilcloth, with 
the aid of tin forks and knives. 


Suffering “Beyond Description” 


As a result of the lack of coal many 
Spaniards smashed their furniture into 
kindling wood, and I used to see others cut- 
ting down trees on public boulevards such 
as the Paseo del Prado, in front of the 
Prado museum, for firewood. The suffering 
the Madrilenos have experienced is beyond 
description. They have manifested extraor- 
dinary courage and character and my ad- 
miration for the Spaniards increased two- 
fold as I saw them make the greatest sacri- 
fices in defense of their homes. 

Early in the struggle many young women 
joined the ranks and shouldered rifles. The 
foreign press called them the “Red Car- 
mens.” They were brave and cool under 
fire but the presence of women at the front 
didn’t prove satisfactory and most of them 
were withdrawn. Only a few remain and 
they are models of circumspect conduct, 
courage, and efficiency. One of them, 
Consuelo Rodriguez, a tall, strongly-built, 
charming Madrid girl, who left an office 
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AFTER A BOMB ATTACK: A woman, wounded during a Rebel air attack, is helped into 

an ambulance. After the attacks the “streets were covered with debris and bodies of men, 

women, children, and mules. Ambulances rushed over the rock and stone carrying off the 
dead and wounded.” 


job to shoulder a rifle, was one of the most 
capable aides of the commander of the 
Cavada battalion. Lieutenant Colonel 
Cavada told me she was one of his bravest 
fighters. She was modest, unassuming, and 
altogether a remarkable person. 


Air Raids Most Terrifying 


Strangely enough the fierce, tortuous 
obligato of fire from artillery pieces, rifles, 
machine guns and hand grenades did not 
prove as frightening as the air raids. The 
trimotor rebel bombers, mostly silver 
Junkers, used to come over the city almost 
daily shortly before 9 A. M. and between 
3 and 4 P. M. There were so many in- 
cursions that I lost count. Night raids 
were thrown in for good measure and they 
were the most terrifying. Anti-aircraft 
machine guns and cannon were located atop 
most of the high buildings, but I never saw 


one hit its mark. When air raids were a 
new phenomenon, motorcycle policemen 
used to dash through the streets shrieking 
their sirens, warning the civilians to take 
cover. But this practice was abandoned 


when the sirens proved more alarming 


than the raids. The extraordinary Ma- 
drilenos disregarded them and preferred to 
remain in the streets to see the sinister 
visitors and the inevitable air flight if 
loyalist planes appeared. A few serious 
raids caused the curious spectators to duck 
to shelter, but five or ten minutes later they 
would be out in the streets again anxiously 
inquiring as to what damage was done and 
where. Street vendors of caps, pipes, 
gloves, toys, shoestrings, and newspapers 
would return to their posts and recom- 
mence hawking their wares. 

I recall a morning raid which con- 
centrated on the ministry of agriculture 
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off the Plaza de Atocha, as an example of 
the coolness of the Madrid population. The 
planes apparently were aiming for the anti- 
aircraft guns on the roof of the ministry 
and they hit about everything else. The 
entire street was torn up by the force of the 
terrific explosions. Apartment buildings 
were wrecked. Some looked bloated as if 
they were brick balloons. One bomb hit a 
water main and the water shot high in the 
air. Two immense marble columns in front 
of the ministry were split in two and the 
grilled railing around the building was bent 
crazily. Windows were smashed for blocks 
around. The entire street was covered with 
debris and bodies of men, women, children, 
and mules. Two motor trucks parked in the 
street caught fire and were in smoke. Am- 
bulances rushed over the rock and stone 
carrying off the dead and wounded. Large 
blood clots left by man and’ animal dotted 
the sidewalks and street. And hundreds of 
curious stood about commenting on the 
wreckage and destruction and cursing the 
planes! If the raiders had returned sud- 
denly they could have killed off several 
hundred more. 


In the Wake of the Bombs 


The Arguelles and Rosales districts were 


the worst sufferers. The destruction 
wrought there by bombs and shells was 
tragic. Scores of homes and apartment 
buildings were left in shambles. None 
escaped the fury of the raiders. Many 
caught fire from incendiary bombs. The 
belongings of hundreds went up in flames. 
After a 3 P. M. incursion one day, I went 
through the stricken area to see the bombs’ 
effects. The streets were completely cov- 
ered with broken glass, torn telephone and 
power lines, branches, bricks, dirt. Build- 
ing after building was ip ruins. One bomb 
struck a garage, ripped off the roof and 
left a red motorcycle standing upright in 
a heap of debris. A church was hit and 
children were digging in the ruins for 
kindling wood. A block away a building 
which once was an orphan asylum was in 
flames. A tearful woman pointed to an 
apartment house. “There goes our home.” 
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Her two young, terrified children clung to 
her dress rubbing their tears away with 
their tiny fists. Up the street lay what was 
once the model prison. Further on was 
University City where fighting went on day 
after day and where millions and millions 
of pesetas worth of buildings which were 
to form part of the finest university group 
in the world stood in ruins. 

The walls of a square three-story build. 
ing were all that were left of the home of 
the late Emilia Pardo Bazan, a well-known 
woman writer. The roof and floors had 
collapsed and the wreckage was piled high 
within the windowless home. A plaque on 
the wall near the entrance read, “Here 
Lived and Died Emilia Pardo Bazan.” 

The raids provided me with the most 
beautiful sight and the most frightening 
night of the war. One moonlight evening 
I was driving down the broad Castellana 
avenue to my office when the anti-aircraft 
guns opened fire. I could see a lone silver 
plane playing hide and seek in the clouds 
as the red tracer bullets of the anti-aircraft 
weapons arched their way in quest of the 
slippery invader. As the silver aircraft sped 
from behind a cloud and appeared against 
the dark blue of the sky with the red bullet 
on its tail, it furnished a gorgeous picture 
of contrasts. 

The terror of the night raiders was never 
greater than on the night of November 17. 
I had been at the Palacio de Liria, the 
finest home in Spain, property of the Duke 
of Alba, Spain’s bluest-blooded noble, and 
seen it go up in flames when an incendiary 
bomb hit it. The red tongue of fire shot into 
the air and with the blaze at the nearby 
Montana barracks and a block of apart: 
ment houses, the entire sky was scarlet. All 
Madrid seemed aflame. The city was to ex- 
perience its greatest ordeal. As I returned 
to the center of the city the unseen bombers 
returned and dropped their deadly cargo. 
A hundred feet away from my car, a bomb 
tore a hole in the side of a five-and-ten 
cent store and ripped the street from side- 
walk to sidewalk with a jagged hole thirty 
feet deep. All windows in the vicinity were 
broken. Glass covered the Gran Via. 
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Triangle 


THE LOYALISTS REPULSE AN AIR RAID: “The extraordinary Madrilenos prefer to re- 


main in the streets to see the sinister air visitors and the inevitable fight.” 


Citizens of 


Madrid hail the defeat of the Rebel planes in one of the raids over the city. 


| moved toward the Plaza del Carmen, 
behind the Gran Via hotel, where a typical 
vegetable, meat and fish market, conducted 
by modest businessmen, was in flames leap- 
ing fifty feet. More “visiting cards” from 
the planes drove me into a fish store where 
| found several aged women dressed in 
black, muttering their fear. I helped them 
into the cellar. One kept saying, “mi hija, 
mi hija—my daughter, my daughter,” as I 
grasped her arm. Another kept a handker- 
chief in her mouth to keep from crying 
aloud her fright. 

I ventured to the street where I saw a new 
and terrifying sight. All over the central 
part of the city, great areas were suddenly 
lighted up by calcium bombs, used for the 
first time. On rooftops and in streets a 
deafening explosion was followed by a 
glow of almost unbelievable brightness. 


The calcium flames roared and ate into the 
roofs, walls, streets. Firemen turned hoses 
vainly on a few fires. Militiamen, con- 
fronted. with an enemy more terrible than 
the Moors and foreign legionnaires trying 
to take the city, fought the blaze in the 
middle of the streets with sacks of sand, 
with their coats, even with their bare hands. 
Bits of bricks and mortar flew through the 
streets, into the already shattered windows 
of apartments and office buildings. Women 
and children ran screaming back into build- 
ings when even the streets seemed on fire. 
The calcium bombs spread a powder which 
gave off a greenish light as it ran along 
the avenue and on roof tops. 


Broadway of War 


The insurgent planes returned and the 
fires their new bombs had started gave 
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them new targets. In a few minutes the 
entire Gran Via in the vicinity of the 
American-owned telephone company build- 
ing, the highest in the city, was lighted up. 
Madrid’s main street was illuminated by 
bombs as Broadway never was. Clouds of 
smoke began to fill the sky and provide a 
background for the flames. Some of the 
calcium burned through the roof of my 
parked car and destroyed the seat before 
the flames could be extinguished. I re- 
turned to the Plaza del Carmen which was 
literally an oven one block square. Militia- 
men sweated and heaved trying vainly 
to douse the flames with buckets of water. 
The surrounding buildings, including a 
church, also caught fire. The heat was 
terrific. I moved southward down a nar- 
row street towards the Puerta del Sol, the 
Times Square of Madrid. Two bombs hit 
the square, ripped up the streetcar tracks 
and tossed them twenty-five yards, set fire 
to buildings alongside the ministry of fi- 
nance on Alcala Street, smashed through 
the subway, and left two huge holes about 
fifty feet deep and fifty feet across. An- 
other bomb fell in Carrera san Jeronimo 
tearing up the pavement from sidewalk to 
sidewalk while water spurted high from a 
broken main. Women and children ran 
shrieking from their homes. Some of them 
reached safety, others ran to their death. 
At midnight, the calcium had died out. 
But the night was terrifying still. Long 
tongues of ruddy flame were shooting up 
into the sky. Men rushed from their homes 
with blankets and treasured belongings and 
joined their families huddled in doorways. 
I could find nothing to eat that night be- 
cause the raid frightened the few restau- 
rants into closing. I decided not to try to 
get home because trigger fingers on a 
panicky night such as this were apt to be 
a bit nervous. I slept in a small out-of-the- 
way hotel and arose at dawn to see the 
results of the bombing. Smoke still issued 
from the destroyed buildings while refugees 
who had lost their homes sat wrapped in 
blankets weeping over their misfortune. I 
saw one fellow who had succeeded in sav- 
ing a case of champagne and a woman who 
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had saved her books and was carefully 
placing them on an old chaise she had 
placed in the middle of the street. I had 
seen the tragedy of poor peasants forced 
from their homes by the onrush of war, 
their pathetic flight in burro-drawn carts, 
seen their tears and their grim, lined faces 
and heard their laments. But nothing was 
worse than the air raids which resulted in 
scores of dead and wounded and drove 
hundreds of people out of their humble 
homes. 

The following night I made:a broadcast 
to the United States for one of the two 
principal American broadcasting networks. 
As a precautionary measure against an- 
other raid, | spoke before a microphone in 
a bomb-proof cellar instead of the regular 
studios of the Madrid station. 

When the war broke out I believe every- 
one expected it to be just another revolu- 
tion, quick in triumphing or quick in being 
quelled. As it dragged on and we learned 
that Germany and Italy had decided to 
furnish the insurgents with arms and air- 
planes, it became evident it would last for 
some time. Everyone began to lay in 
emergency supplies of foodstuffs. Grocery 
stores did a land office business. By No- 
vember there wasn’t a single can of sardines 
available in Madrid. Fears that the water 
supply might be cut off caused many resi- 
dents to keep bottles, buckets, and bathtubs 
filled with water, but there was never any 
need for this precaution. The militia kept 
the reservoirs well guarded. 


Taboos of War 


Curious things occurred in Madrid illus- 
trative of the temperament of the people 
and the gravity of the situation. For some 
unknown reason hats became taboo for 
both men and women. Someone said per- 
sons who wore hats were aristocrats and 
therefore the enemies of the proletariat. 
Whether this was true or not, the fact was 
that Spaniards did not wear hats. I did not 
see a single woman wearing a hat until I 
reached the French border. Only foreign 
men wore head coverings but they were so 
few, they didn’t count. In September | 
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went Spanish and purchased a boina, a 
beret. The Spaniards laughed at the Amer- 
ican in the blue Basque beret, but a few 
weeks later men’s shops reported they had 
exhausted their supplies of this product be- 
cause the public found the beret not only 
warm and comfortable and handy but also 
made hats unnecessary. 

Fear of reprisals caused many Rightists, 
especially the young men, to shave off their 
mustaches because the young leftists re- 
garded such hirsute decoration also as too 
aristocratic. Others went tieless and coat- 
less in order to appear more proletarian, 
while still others sought to mask their 
identity with colored glasses. I knew one 
very wealthy horse breeder who used to 
patronize the best bars heavily, especially 
Chicote’s, which used to be called the hang- 
out of the “senoritos” or wealthy, idle, 
young men. He doffed his tie and hat and 
confined his drinking proclivities to the 
cheap bars. Incidentally, Pedro Chicote, 
the bar owner who was as popular with 
Lefts as with Rights, was caught abroad 
when the revolt broke out with a small 
amount of money. He had gone to the 
Olympic games at Berlin and decided he 
ought to remain out of the country until 
the war was over, but it went on and on 
and today he is in London, broke and job- 
less, living off the charity of friends. Pedro 
owned the bar in the parliament building, 
another in an aristocratic club in Madrid, 
another in San Sebastian, but as a neutral 
barman he didn’t want to take sides. 

Foreigners were not molested by the 
militia unless they were suspected of hiding 
Spanish Rightists. I personally never had 
any serious difficulties although several of 
my office staff were arrested, but we suc- 
ceeded in securing their liberty without too 
great a delay. Various foreigners sought to 
become Scarlet Pimpernels. Some suc- 
ceeded. I believe it is fair to state that 
foreigners came off fairly well, generally 
speaking, although some Latin Americans, 
and possibly some Germans and Italians 
got into serious trouble. A few, unfortu- 
nately, were killed. The murder of sisters 
of the Uruguayan vice-consul provoked the 
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break of diplomatic relations between Spain 


and Uruguay. 


A Letter from Quintanilla 


The police visited me on several oc- 
Casions in connection with my incoming 
mail. All incoming and outgoing mail was 
censored. On one occasion two secret 
police appeared and questioned me about 
a letter I had not received from my in- 
surance company. The firm wanted my 
signature for some formality or other and 
the police wanted to know what it was all 
about. Since I did not have the letter I 
could not answer their questions, but they 
were polite enough. I got my revenge not 
long after when a letter from an American 
friend was opened by the censors and the 
secret police appeared. The message ac- 
cording to them mentioned one “Luis,” 
and they wanted to know his identity. I 
said I assumed it referred to Luis Quinta- 
nilla. The police asked, “Who is he?” I 
took advantage of the opportunity to berate 
their ignorance because Quintanilla is one 
of Spain’s leading artists, an ardent Social- 
ist, formerly chief of a militia barracks and 
the man who hoisted the Republican tri- 
color on the former royal palace at Madrid 
on the historic April 14, 1931. The police 
left in silence. 

During the war I had become accustomed 
to lack of food, the daily bombing and 
shelling, the absence of heating, the lack 
of hot water. The body adjusted itself to 
the increasingly bad conditions. But after 
I arrived in France a severe physical re- 
action set in. I saw persons living calmly, 
eating tranquilly and as much as they de- 
sired, free from the fear of bombs and 
bullets. When persons questioned me about 
Spain, I felt miserable and mournful. I 
began to suffer from nightmares. My 
dreams were of horrors. I used to wake 
several times a night in a cold sweat. If I 
could sleep four hours I was fortunate. For 
such are the after-effects of living through 
a veritable hell in a city which had survived 
days and nights such as no city in history 
has endured. 





MOSCOW LIKES MILLIONAIRES 


The Russians take to the high hat 
diplomats and admire our Mr. Davies 


BY EUGENE LYONS 


romantic notions about Bolshevik 

Russia held by the average American, 
it has been provided in full measure by the 
widespread criticism of the appointment of 
Joseph Davies as Ambassador—and even 
more so, Mrs. Post Hutton Davies as Am- 
bassadress—to Moscow. Editorial comment 
and dissertations in the syndicated columns 
of distilled wisdom mostly implied an ag- 
gressively proletarian government, in over- 
alls and blue denim, distressed to nausea 
by the sight of a genuine millionaire. The 
commentators rested comfortably on the 
assumption that the Kremlin leaders were 
chagrined by the selection of wealthy Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries and by the insult to 
the Five Year Plans involved in the for- 
warding of carloads of canned goods, even 
unto frozen cream, in advance of the 
Davieses themselves. 

All of which is fanciful nonsense. Hav- 
ing been fairly close to the diplomatic corps 
in the Soviet capital as well as the Foreign 
Office during six years as a correspondent 
there, the writer asserts boldly that our gov- 
ernment’s choice is even wiser than it 
realizes. The newly powerful, like the 
newly rich, are thin of skin. Nothing goes 
more against the grain of the Soviet 
hierarchy than the efforts of foreigners, 
whether individual tourists or Great Powers, 
to “dress down” to a supposed proletarian 
level. Besides, Moscow simply adores 
foreign millionaires, having disposed sum- 
marily of its own crop. They have money 
to spend, throw good parties and in general 
provide the contrast which Russians, having 
a weakness for the histrionic and melo- 
dramatic, always relish. 


I PROOF were needed of the curiously 


In my first year in the Soviet I did not 
possess any dress clothes—it had not oc- 
curred to me that such counter-revolution- 
ary garments would be of any use outside 
of a historical museum in the U. S. S. R. 
But I learned my mistake quickly enough 
and ordered an ensemble in Berlin. With- 
out formal clothes I would have been 
barred from the government’s ball on No- 
vember 7 in celebration of the anniversary 
of the proletarian revolution! I shall never 
forget the bitter disillusionment of a visit- 
ing reporter representing a Communist 
paper in New York who found himself 
excluded from the anniversary reception 
because he did not own a dress suit. 

Capitalist governments have on occasion 
made the equivalent blunder. They arrived 
in Moscow, as it were, without their stuffed 
shirts, only to regret the error in judgment. 
They discovered in a hurry that Moscow 
expects from a capitalist nation a capitalist 
ambassador with all the bourgeois trim- 


. mings, rather than a denatured and watered- 


down specimen of the breed. Anything less 
than the genuine article the Soviet regime 
is inclined to receive suspiciously as a 
veiled slight on its dignity and a conde- 
scending pat on the back. 

This preference has a stronger basis, 
indeed, than mere dignity. Soviet experi- 
ence with liberals and near-radicals from 
the capitalist world outside has been con- 
sistently unsatisfactory. Radical tourists or 
delegations always make Russian official- 
dom uneasy, if only because they bring 
along too many brittle illusions and fragile 
misconceptions. An out-and-out capitalist, 
expecting bears on the highways and 
strangulations in the byways, soon admits 
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Moscow Likes Millionaires 


that things are really not as awful as he 
expected, whereas the naive enthusiast finds 
the reality less wonderful than the dream. 
A financier or manufacturer for whom the 
working classes are so much dirty ore for 
the extraction of golden profits easily takes 
the hardships of the lower orders, their 
regimentation, their undernourishment, 
their barracks, etc. in his stride. For him 
that is as things should be, and he is even 
inclined to give the Kremlin credit for 
“setting away with it.” His liberal com- 
patriot, on the other hand, gets into a stew 
about concentration camps, fantastically 
low standards of living and other aspects 
of Russia’s untidy half-way house between 
Communism and capitalism. 


The American Press in Russia 


The Soviet authorities are by this time 
good and sick of socially-minded foreign 
correspondents with a labor or radical 
background. The Chicago Daily News once 
sent in its Leftist member of the foreign 
staff, Carroll Binder, to report Moscow. 
Binder had started his career as a labor 


journalist and was decidedly liberal in his 


A few months of Mos- 
cow sufficed to cure him of his preconcep- 
tions about the Communist nation and the 
disappointment was unavoidably mirrored 
in his dispatches. The Press Department 
breathed more freely when he departed to 
be replaced by a reporter without any pre- 
conceptions to cure. That is in essence the 
case history of a good many other corre- 
spondents. 

At the time I was withdrawn from Russia 
by the United Press, Foreign Commissar 
Litvinoff happened to be in America. Dip- 
lomatic relations between the two countries 
had just been established and the press 
agency, as sign of its good will, decided to 
designate as my successor a member of its 
London Bureau known to be exceedingly 
friendly to the Soviets. Was Comrade Lit- 
vinoff overjoyed? Far from it. He turned 
thumbs down on the suggested appoint- 
ment and asked instead for a United Press 
reporter whom he had met in Washington 
—a rather typical American newspaper 


social orientation. 


Sovfoto 
MILLIONAIRE AMBASSADOR: Joseph 
Davies arrives in Moscow and is _ photo- 
graphed as he alights at the Belorrussky 
Railway Station. “The appointment of a 
run-of-the-mill capitalist blessed with plenty 
of unearned increment is likely to prove en- 
tirely to Moscow’s taste.” 
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man without social enthusiasms, a fellow to 
whom Karl Marx was no more sacred and 
a lot less interesting than Harpo of the 
same name. 

What applies to correspondents holds 
even more true for diplomats. Comrade 
Litvinoff could not very well turn thumbs 
down on William C. Bullitt as our first 
Ambassador to the Soviet state. But the 
assumption here that Mr. Bullitt’s appoint- 
ment filled the Bolshevik bosom with grate- 
ful joy was considerably exaggerated. 

Moscow had the sad memory of another 
outspoken liberal sent as Ambassador of 
good will and the bitter finale. The British 
Government a few years earlier had thought 
to flatter and placate the Kremlin by send- 
ing in Sir Esmond Ovey, a man of advanced 
political views and wide human sym- 
pathies. For a brief period Sir Esmond 
constituted the Left Wing of the diplomatic 
corps. He brimmed over with apologies 
and encomiums for the Great Experiment. 
His desertion to the extreme Right Wing, 
once the process of disillusionment had set 
in, is now Anglo-Soviet history. The arrest 
and trial of a group of Englishmen, in the 
Metro-Vickers affair in 1933, found Sir 
Esmond so thoroughly and so volubly anti- 
Soviet that his government brought him 
home; but even in London the good-will 
ambassador continued to declaim against 


the Bolsheviks. 


The Case of Mr. Bullitt 


Small wonder therefore that the appoint- 
ment of an American version of Sir Esmond 
in the person of the amiable and high- 
minded Mr. Bullitt was not accepted as an 
unmixed blessing. The Kremlin’s appre- 
hensions have been amply justified. The 
veils of diplomacy have obscured the ex- 
tent of Mr. Bullitt’s disappointment with 
the Soviet reality. But it is an open secret 
that his reports to the State Department 
were not nearly as rosy as Washington had 
expected. Our first ambassador was much 
too romantic, his psychologic fibre much 
too idealistic, for the hard-boiled facts of 
Soviet surveillance, Asiatic bargaining, 
and pervasive popular sufferings. Mr. Bul- 
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litt’s partisanship for Russia dated back to 
the honeymoon of the Russian revolution, 
when he had taken a long draught of the 
fervor and hyperbolic hopes of Lenin’s 
days. I saw a great deal of him during his 
brief visit in 1932, and know that he was 
still seeing Russia through the haze of that 
early intoxication. But the protracted so- 
journ sobered him and erased the haze. 
Like so many others who stayed too long 
and saw too much, he became too much 
aware of the seamy side of Stalin’s dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. Bullitt’s exit, I venture to guess, was 
a great relief to both himself and his hosts, 
And the appointment of a run-of-the-mill 
capitalist blessed with plenty of unearned 
increment is, by the same token, likely to 
prove entirely to Moscow’s taste. Mr. 
Davies will be more concerned with the 
glories of an ambassadorship than the 
glories of an epoch-making revolution. He 
will eat his caviar and ice-cream (imported) 
without ideological squeamishness. He will 
offer the caviar and the ice-cream to his 
Russian guests without apologizing. What 
is more to the point, he is most unlikely to 
rummage in Soviet closets for skeletons. 

Failure here to understand this is due, 
of course, to the melodramatic ideas still 
held by Americans about Russian revolu- 
tionists. Mr. Davies, like his predecessor, 
will find that they are not the long-haired, 
flame-eyed agitators of the popular imag: 
ination. That type has been “liquidated” 
long ago. He will deal with as hard-headed 
and practical and unromantic a lot as in 
any other capital, allowing for the peculi- 
arities deriving from race rather than polit- 
ical faith. After all, there is much more in 
common between a Bolshevik of the current 
model, building his hydro-electric stations 
and trying to make both ends of the foreign 
trade budget meet, and an orthodox Amer- 
ican business man than between that Bol- 
shevik and, let us say, an editor of The 
New Republic. In fact, Russians of the 
American business man stamp are being 
put in charge of trading organizations 
while those of The New Republic editor 


type are being put in concentration camps. 
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Sovfoto 


SOVIET CLOAK-ROOM: The top hats shown above belong to diplomats attending a meet- 


ing in the Government House at the Kremlin. 


The hat at the extreme right belongs to, or 


belonged to William C. Bullitt, who was Ambassador to Russia at the time this photo was 
taken. 


The Appreciative Russians 

The diplomatic corps in Russia, precisely 
because it feels itself isolated in an alien 
element, does not let down its capitalist 
morale. It is a little like the Englishman 
who dresses for dinner in the jungle, ever- 
lastingly jealous of the etiquette and style 
of its life. There are few capitals where the 
rigamarole of formal visits and rank and 
precedence is more meticulously observed. 
The Court of St. James is Bohemian by 
comparison. Mrs. Davies will find the cere- 
monial complete, if on a meagre scale. 

And the Russians, far from being of- 
fended by such goings-on, join them with 
great pride and enthusiasm, and go their 
guests one better in the rigorous observance 
of traditional usage and in the largesse of 
their own functions. The lavish Soviet 
receptions in Washington or London or 
Teheran, outshining and outweighing all 


other nations, are by this time famous. 
Comrade Ambassador Troyanovsky’s par- 
ties in Washington are almost a legend in 
their swank and opulence. This has gen- 
erally been interpreted on the charitable 
theory of Bolsheviks in Rome doing as the 
Romans do—and doing it a little more 
grandly. I can attest that even in Moscow 
the Bolsheviks behave like patrician Ro- 
mans. Whatever their politics, Russians 
relish that sort of thing. 

A millionairess with a sweet tooth, one 
who handles her ice-cream ingredients and 
other confections by the carload, is the one 
thing that Moscow needs most, the one 
thing that it will most fully appreciate. As 
between Mr. Bullitt’s revolutionary history 
and Mrs. Davies’s frozen cream, the diplo- 
matic advantages are overwhelmingly on 
the lady’s side. President Roosevelt was 
well advised in making the appointment. 





LAST LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


OLLOWING are the last letters of Ben 
Leider, flying reporter for a New York City 
newspaper, who apparently was the first 


F 


American volunteer to die in the Spanish conflict. 
Leider, who was 35, left a good position to serve 
with the loyalists under the name “Jose” Lando.” 
He was killed on February 19 in one of the blood- 
iest battles of the war in the Jarama River sector. 
His plane, struck by rebel anti-aircraft guns, fell 
into the enemy’s trenches. 


Albacete, December 28, 1936 
Dear Morris: 

The tearful drama at home I can well imagine. 
It is a pain in the neck to me all the way out here. 
It must be terrific at close quarters. 

It would be even more ridiculous if you knew 
how safe I am. In fact, I am living in a palace 
that belonged to one of the nobility. This is his 
stationery, and above his coat of arms. The sanc- 
timonious parasite beat it when things got hot. 

Three months here and there is no doubt in my 
mind as to the loyalty of the people to the anti- 
fascist parties that represent them in the “Frente 
Popular.” 

The Spaniards are a fine people—especially 
when they regard you as a friend. They are tough 
otherwise. But they lack the discipline and per- 
severance sorely needed in this struggle. * * * 
The heat of battle, however, is forging and tem- 
pering a revolutionary weapon composed chiefly 
of proletarian elements. The Spanish fascists 
can’t win alone—and other European powers will 
not permit the conquest of the country by Italy 
or Germany. 

Back of' the lines you’d never think there is 
a war. Life goes on normally at the Spanish 
burro’s pace—which gets you there manana— 
except for some trucks and people in uniform. 
There is no shortage of food although other 
articles have gone up in price. 

Don’t worry. I have more than enough of ev- 
erything, and I wouldn’t miss the show here for 
all the weeping of all the mothers in the world. 
* * * 

Tell Mom I’m gaining weight—that should 
please her. ce 


Murcia, January 31, 1937 
Dear Will: 

* * * T have just come back from a few drinks 
with some companeros from back home and I 
am in the mood for taking a firm stand like a 
moth-eaten statesman and making resounding 
statements. 

As bad as I’ve turned out from the point of 
view of “practical” considerations, my safety mar- 
gin is still greater than yours. * * * For reasons 
which you may guess I can’t be more specific 
about myself, but things are happening fast; in 
fact, in a few days they will develop all of a 
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sudden for me. In my own way, I am meeting my 
own requirements for peace of mind and self- 
respect. * * * 

Sometimes I am as riuch in the dark here about 
the progress of the fight as you are at home. But 
I have seen tangible developments here in the 
direction of discipline, fighting spirit, skill, etc., 
which is beginning to set the Spanish people apart 
from other downtrodden peoples. And wherever 
I go—and I go places—I see evidences of deep- 
rooted social changes taking place which cannot 
be accounted for merely by some educational or 
propaganda program. This isn’t Germany’s Ab- 
yssinia. Something is going on here which the 
people have wanted for decades—and they are 
recognizing it as it happens! Once they get the 
idea, you can’t kill it with bullets. The presence 
of the International Brigade—a growing force 
drawing its strength from those who are French- 
men, Germans, Italians, English, Austrians, 
Czecho-Slovaks, Americans, etc.——speaks for the 
new line-up. Even after you make the necessary 
realistic deductions, you can say of that force, 
here is something which has happened for the 
first time in history. 

An interesting sidelight on the activities of the 
Brigade is the universal disgust with the silly 
language difficulties the various units have. It’s 
just another lesson in fundamentals. 

There are no children running wild here as the 
result of the strife. The kids here often remind 
me of Irene, Billy and Jimmy—which is a cheerful 
and hopeful thought to close with. 

My love to all. 

P. S. Tell the folks you heard from me. 


5. 


Guadalajara, February 12, 1937 
Dear Max: 

I haven’t addressed anything specifically to you 
because all my letters are meant for the whole 
family. 

I haven’t much to add to what I have written 
previously, except that the situation is fluctuating 
here—sometimes for the better, sometimes other- 
wise. 

My work here continues without much change. 

I am well and feeling fit. Tell Jimmy I think 
of him often. And remember me to Sam and his 
family. Tell them I haven’t much time for writing. 

The architecture in Spain would interest you— 
but only from a historical point of view. After the 
Hotel New Yorker, the Salmon Towers, etc., the 
old feudal castles, the jammed towns, with their 
crooked narrow streets, would appear to you as 
so many mud piles. There seems to be very little 
cement available here, but plenty of clay. How- 
ever, it is all very picturesque—that is, it would 
be in peace-time. 

Reassure the folks for me—and love to all. 


J. L. 





THE AMERICAN PEASANT 


The farm tenant is still’ the least 


remembered among the forgotten men 


BY WAYNE GARD 


ESPITE the many types of forgotten 
D men whose emergency needs were 

satisfied by the first Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, the wail of the tenant farmer 
reaches Washington almost as loudly as in 
the panicky days of early 1933. Large 
government checks for crop reduction have 
been going into the pockets of landlords, 
but only dribbles have reached the tenants 
who do the actual work of plowing and 
harvesting on nearly half of the nation’s 
farms. 

In no previous period in the country’s 
history has so small a proportion of the 
farm land been owned by those who cul- 
tivate it. The startling increase in the per 
cent of farms operated by tenants, from 
25.6 in 1880 to 42.1 in 1935, reveals a 
strong trend away from the rugged inde- 
pendence of the homesteader and toward 
an un-American system of peasantry. The 
problem of reversing this trend recently 
was taken up by a special committee headed 
by Henry A. Wallace, and the reduction of 
farm tenancy is one of the major tasks 
before the present Congress. 

As President Roosevelt pointed out in 
transmitting the tenancy committee’s re- 
port to Congress on February 16, the 
American dream of the family-size farm 
has become so remote that action to pro- 
vide security is imperative. To remedy 
this situation, he asked for retirement by 
public agencies of land unsuited for farm- 
ing, credit assistance for those wishing to 
buy farms or in danger of losing them, 
and co-operation with State and _ local 
bodies to improve the leasing system. 

The slight decline in five years from the 
tenancy figure of 42.4 for 1930 does not 
represent any real improvement in the situ- 


ation. In this period, mortgage foreclosures 
increased farm tenancy in nearly all States 
outside the South. The latter region lost 
nearly 70,000 colored tenants, but few of 
these became land owners; most of them 
joined the ranks of wage hands or relief 
clients. 

A certain amount of farm tenancy is 
reasonable and not undesirable. Unless he 
inherits money or land, a young farmer 
usually must rent for a few years before 
he buys a farm; but this kind of tenancy 
would account for only about fifteen per 
cent of the farms. In 1935, only the New 
England States, New York, Utah, and 
Nevada were below this figure. Even in 
the rich corn lands of Iowa, nearly half 
the farms, 49.6 per cent, were being cul- 
tivated by renters; this was more than 
double the proportion for 1880. 

In the cotton belt, where farm tenancy 
has been a social cancer for decades, the 
figures are still higher, rising to 69.8 per 
cent in Mississippi. In addition to having 
a larger proportion of tenants than other 
regions, the South is saddled with an un- 
usually vicious system of tenancy The corn 
or wheat tenant usually is a cash renter; 
at any rate, he takes a large share of the 
risk and receives a corresponding share of 
the profit in good years. The typical cotton 
tenant, on the other hand, is an almost 
hopeless share-cropper, who is burdened by 
debt and disease and who, in a large pro- 
portion of instances, does not even own 
the mule with which he plows. Under 
present conditions, few cotton tenants have 
much chance to become farm owners. 

The share-cropper system was a make- 
shift that grew out of conditions incurred 
by the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
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ness is a remediable result of malnutrition 
and disease and that when he is improvident 
it often is because he sees no hope of better- 
ing his condition by trying to provide for the 
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Planters, left with large estates but de- 
prived of their former help, adopted the 
plan of parceling out their land to former 
slaves and poor whites, most of whom had 
to be provided with tools, work animals, 
and even food. At first, most of the share- 
croppers were Negroes; but gradually 
these came to be outnumbered considerably 
by whites. The relatively helpless condi- 
tion of these tenants tended to keep them 
in perpetual debt and to develop a pater- 
nalistic and sometimes arrogant attitude on 
the part of the planters. 


Hierarchy of Tenancy 

Of course, not all cotton tenants are at 
the bottom of the economic scale. The 
South has developed a whole hierarchy of 
tenancy, in which the highest type of tenant 
is the renter who provides all equipment 
and work animals, takes care of the operat- 
ing expenses, and pays his rent in a. pre- 
viously fixed amount of cash or cotton. 
The cash renter suffers few of the evils of 
tenancy, but in the South he represents 
only an almost negligible proportion of ° 
tenants. 

Next in order is the share tenant, who 
also provides his equipment and work 
animals but may require the landlord to 
furnish part of the fertilizer. But he pays 
his rent on a share plan which usually 
gives the landlord a fourth to a third of 
the crop. At the bottom is the share- 
cropper, who has no capital except a little 
worn-out furniture. He provides only his 
own and his family’s labor and perhaps 
part of the fertilizer. The landlord must 
supply him with tools, work animals, and 
seed; and usually he must advance on 
credit most of the food for his family. 
The share-cropper~ pays half his cotton as 
rent, and he is lucky when the other half 
is enough to take care of debits. the land- 
lord has charged against him. More than 
a third of all cotton tenants, and more than 
half the Negro tenants, are croppers. 

The miserable and unsanitary homes of 
the share-croppers, white as well as black, 
have been described many times. Several 
years ago, a writer in the Dallas News 
asserted that “the squalid condition of the 
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cotton raisers of the South is a disgrace 
to the Southern people. Their children are 
born under such conditions of medical 
treatment, food, and clothing as would 
make an Eskimo rejoice that he did not 
live in a cotton-growing country.” 

The typical cotton tenant’s house is 
slapped together with boards discarded by 
a sawmill and never knows the feel of a 
paint brush. The roof leaks, even when 
new; and few if any of the rooms are 
ceiled or plastered. Window glass is a 
luxury enjoyed by few croppers, and there 
seldom are screens to keep out the flies. 
The tenant family of five or six persons 
lives in a three-room shanty. Many of the 
Negro croppers have only two rooms; as 
many as thirteen people have been found 
living in a single bedroom and kitchen.. 

The share-cropper’s larder contains little 
beyond the traditional three M’s—meat, 
meal, and molasses. Usually the meat is 
restricted to fat salt pork, called fatback 
or sow-belly. Sweet potatoes and dried 
beans often appear on the table, and some- 
times there is a dish of greens. Gardens 
are uncommon, since landlords do not en- 
courage them and the poorer croppers have 
no money with which to buy seeds. A con- 
siderable proportion of the croppers have 
no regular milk supply, and eggs and 
chickens are luxuries that some croppers 
do not taste in a year’s time. 

The cropper’s diet and his living condi- 
tions encourage pellagra, rickets, anemia, 
malaria, typhoid, and other serious dis- 
eases, which take a heavy toll. Yet in 
many cases no money is available to pay 
for medical treatment. Arthur F. Raper’s 
painstaking study of farm tenancy in two 
Georgia counties showed that nearly half 
the tenant families went the whole year of 
1934 without the services of a physician. 
An earlier survey of conditions in North 
Carolina showed that doctors were in at- 
tendance at only 14.6 per cent of the births 
in families of black croppers, and at only 
48 per cent in families of white croppers. 


Caldwell’s Investigation 
Naturally, the recent depression, with its 
low cotton prices, made conditions even 
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worse in the rural slums of the South. Two 
years ago, Erskine Caldwell shocked read- 
ers of the New York Post with a series of 
articles in’ which he described conditions 
he found among Georgia share-croppers. 
Particularly explosive was his description 
of a two-room home occupied by three 
families, each consisting of a man and 
wife and one to four children. In one 
room “a six-year-old boy licked the paper 
bag the meat had been brought in. His 
legs were scarcely any larger than a 
medium-sized dog’s leg, and his belly was 
as large as that of a 130-pound woman. 
Suffering from rickets and anemia, his 
legs were unable to carry him for more 
than a dozen steps at a time. His face was 
bony and white. He was starving to death. 
On the floor before an open fire lay two 
babies, neither a year old, sucking the dry 
teats of a mongrel bitch.” 

Educational facilities provided for share- 
croppers’ children are woefully inadequate. 
White children have tumbledown school 
houses, underpaid teachers, and _ short 
terms. At that they have six to sixty times 
as much tax money spent on their educa- 
tion as do Negro children who in many 
localities .are equally numerous. Negro 
families sometimes have to build and repair 
their own school houses; and teaching is 
carried on under most primitive condi- 
tions. In Macon County, Georgia, the aver- 
age teacher in rural Negro schools in 1934 
received a salary of $106.93 for the year. 
Many Negro children are unable to attend 
school at all. 

The share-cropper justly blames high in- 
terest rates and dishonest bookkeeping for 
much of his plight. Planters and mer- 
chants often mark up the prices of food 
and other articles sold to croppers on 
credit, and interest rates commonly range 
from 25 to more than 50 per cent. Some 
landlords tack. on a 25 per cent manager’s 
fee. The croppers are at the mercy of the 
planters and dare not question their book- 
keeping. A classic story tells of one crop- 
per who brought in five bales of cotton 
and was told after some figuring, that this 
cotton exactly balanced his debt. Pleased 
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at this, the cropper mentioned that he had 
one more bale that he hadn’t brought in. 
“Shucks,” the boss said impatiently, “why 
didn’t you tell me about that before? Now 
Pll have to figure it all over to make it 
come out even.” 


Nomads of the South 


The impoverished condition of the share- 
cropper does not mean that the planter is 
rolling in wealth. The whole cotton belt, 
except in western Texas, has a hungry 
look; the per capita farm income in the 
Southeast is only $183 a year, compared 
with $273 for the entire country. One 


recent study shows that the average South- 
ern planter, after deducting interest on his 
investment, has only $855 a year for his 
work of farm management. 


Benefits Elude Croppers 


The government’s crop reduction pro- 
gram, however, has brought large benefits 
to the landlords—benefits that are apparent 
in painted houses, new clothes, shiny auto- 
mobiles, and padded bank deposits. Only a 
slight trickling of this improvement has 
reached the tenant, who has borne the 
brunt of the reduced acreage. The effect of 
the government program has been to take 
risks from the landlord’s shoulders and 
throw them upon the tenant. Landowners 
received big checks from Washington and 
were enabled to obtain production credits 
at cheap rates. Yet many of them con- 
tinued to provide supplies to tenants at 
20 to 30 per cent above cash prices and 
refused to share their government benefits 
with croppers. 

Complaints of tenants against the effects 
of the 1933 plow-up campaign led the gov- 
ernment to insert in 1934 and 1935 acreage 
reduction contracts clauses intended to pro- 
tect the tenants’ interests. Many landlords 
ignored these provisions, some requiring 
immediate return of money paid to crop- 
pers. Thousands of share-croppers had to 
become wage hands or go on the dole. 
Tenants’ complaints mailed to Washington 
were sent back to county agents, who in 
turn passed them on to the landlords 
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against whom these accusations were made. 

That a large proportion of cotton tenants 
are shiftless and improvident is generally 
conceded. Yet investigators who have 
studied the subject at first hand have been 
convinced that the tenant’s laziness is a 
remediable result of malnutrition and dis- 
ease and that when he is improvident it 
often is because he sees no hope of better- 
ing his condition by trying to provide for 
the future. Typhoid is three times as prev- 
alent in the cotton belt as elsewhere in 
the country; and both malaria and pel- 
lagra—the starvation disease—are_ six 
times as common. No one would say that 
any of these diseases is a spur to ambition. 


Kingdom for a Car 


The fact that many tenants are habitually 
in debt and seldom receive any cash tends 
to make them spendthrift with the little 
they do get occasionally. One man re- 
ported that he had been cropping for 
eighteen years without receiving any 
money. When such a farmer is paid a 
few dollars, it is little wonder that he may 
want to splurge them on fancy living, a 
phonograph, or even a ramshackle auto- 
mobile—instead of buying the mule he 
may need. Even a disreputable car nour- 
ishes his starved self-respect and lends him 
a feeling of power and importance. It also 
expedites his trips to town and enables him 
to gain some knowledge of machinery that 
may come in handy if he ever gets a chance 
to operate a tractor. For the Negro tenant 
there is the additional incentive that driving 
a car on a public road gives him a fleeting 
illusion of equality with the white man. 

Deprived of effectual help from the 
planter or from the government in Wash- 
ington, the cotton cropper has been unable 
to make his voice felt by the ballot, even 
on local issues. Southern Negroes are de- 
prived of the vote by means too well known 
to need listing here; one of these means, 
the poll tax, serves to disfranchise many 
of the poor whites as well. In desperation, 
share-croppers in eastern Arkansas and 
western Tennessee organized the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union; but in many 
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HOME, SWEET HOME: “The typical cotton tenant’s house is slapped together with boards 
discarded by a sawmill and never knows the feel of a paint brush. The roof leaks, and few, 
if any, of the rooms are ceiled or plastered.” The home shown above has no conveniences and 
the stove is an old oil can. The baby shown in the arms of the tenant’s wife is a month old. 


neighborhoods the planters’ violent reac- 
tion against the union has only added to 
the croppers’ woes. 

Armed and sometimes drunken planters 
have broken up meetings of the union and 
forced its officers to leave the county. 
Floggings and threats of lynching have 
been common; even a white woman was 
stripped and flogged by vigilantes. Tenants 
who joined the union have been forcibly 
evicted from houses. Often local officers 
have supported the law-defying planters. 
One former Methodist preacher who served 
as a volunteer organizer for the tenants’ 
union was sentenced to six months in jail 
and fined $500 on an anarchy charge, and 
the lawyer who defended him had his prac- 
tice ruined. Of course, not all Southern 
planters condone the violence of the Ar- 
kansas vigilantes, but they appear to be 
united against the union. 


Character without Opportunity 

Despite the low opinion in which they 
are held by planters, most of the share- 
croppers are capable of greater respon- 
sibility. Those affected by the Tennessee 
Valley project and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration have shown quick response 
to offers of educational and economic help. 
Many of the white tenants represent the 
country’s purest strains of Anglo-Saxon 
blood. D. P. Trent, regional director of 
the Resettlement Administration for Okla- 
homa and Texas, has found that “there 
prevail among these people standards of 
honesty, integrity, and character which are 
not excelled in any other element of our 
population. All that is needed is a decent 
opportunity. Children of these families, 
when given an opportunity, rank with the 
best in intelligence, skill, and competitive 
achievement.” 
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On a limited scale, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has been helping ambitious 
tenants to buy land and equipment on easy 
terms and has enabled many to acquire 
decent houses and gain the benefit of having 
a cow and a garden. Typical of resettle- 
ment clients is the Texas farmer who was 
on relief despite the fact that his grand- 
father, on returning from the Civil War, 
had traded his horse for 500 acres of land. 
The grandson was classified on relief rolls 
as hopeless, and his four children were so 
ragged that they were ashamed to go to 
school. Yet a small rehabilitation loan en- 
abled him to buy a pair of mules, a set of 
second-hand harness, a plow, and materials 
with which he built a house. Thus equipped, 
he was able to obtain land. His first year’s 
crop enabled him to repay a considerable 
part of the rehabilitation loan. Today 
flowers bloom along the slab walk to his 
front gate, and his daughters attend school 
in freshly laundered dresses. 

Bills introduced in Congress in January 
by Senator John H. Bankhead and Repre- 
sentative Marvin Jones would have the 
government undertake on a much larger 
scale work of the type the Resettlement 
Administration has been doing. This plan 
would establish a Farmers’ Loan Corpora- 
tion with an initial capital of $50,000,000, 
to which a like amount would be added 
each year for ten years. This money would 
be used to buy land for lease or sale to 
farm hands and tenants ambitious to better 
their condition. Those unable to make a 
down payment of 25 per cent would be 
allowed to lease land from the corpora- 
tion, which would apply the rent on the 
purchase price in case the tenant wished 
to buy after his rent payments amounted 
to 25 per cent of the total purchase price. 

Recommendations of the President’s 
.committee, which have been passed on to 
Congress, are in essential harmony with 
the Bankhead-Jones plan. It now appears 
likely that Congress will at least make a 
start toward solving the tenancy problem. 
The minority report of W. L. Blackstone, 
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president of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, would have the government sponsor 
co-operative farming under Federal super- 
vision. Mr. Wallace has opposed this plan 
as economically unsound and as “too much 
like the Russian system.” 


Problem of Leases 


In addition to making it easier for the 
wage hand or the share-cropper to become 
a cash renter or a farm owner, there is 
need to revise the prevailing system of 
leases. If leases are made for several years 
instead of only for one year, and if pro- 
visions are included to credit the tenant 
with permanent improvements he makes on 
the farm, he will have more incentive to 
practice soil conservation, raise food for 
his family, and repair the house in which 
he lives. No cropper or other tenant is 
likely to dig a well or build a barn or 
repair fences and gates if his only reward 
is to be moved off the place after the next 
harvest. 

Other countries have solved tenancy 
problems as discouraging as that of the 
United States. Twelve central European and 
Balkan governments helped 2,000,000 ten- 
ants to become farm owners in the first 
ten years following the World War. The 
regulation of farm leases has also had 
more attention in some countries than it 
has here. 

The problem of tenancy in the cotton 
belt may soon become complicated by the 
adoption of mechanized farming. Further 
perfection of the Rust brothers’ cotton 
picker may lead to more farming in large 
units, with the help of tractors and wage 
hands. This mechanization might send 
many of the South’s rural inhabitants to 
the cities for jobs or doles, but the process 
is not likely to be as rapid as some theorists 
predict. The present task is to improve 
rural education, health, and housing and 
to regulate farm leases—as well as to help 
wage hands and tenants toward farm own- 
ership. 
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Italy and Germany—allies or rivals? 


Southeastern Europe suggests an answer 


BY G. E. 


O SERIOUS observer would dis- 
| \ pute that behind every threat to 

world peace today stands Nazi 
Germany. There are other forces making 
for war, such as Italy and Japan—but not 
for war at once. The German Reichswehr 
is certainly not ready for war yet awhile, 
but that does not mean that the saber- 
rattling and insolent defiance of the Nazi 
Party will not result in the outbreak of 
war overnight. If they can secure sufficient 
outside support to make good the existing 
deficiency in Germany’s war preparations, 
it certainly will do so. Thus the question 
of how far Nazi Germany can expect sup- 
port in her plans of conquest becomes of 
supreme importance in fixing the probable 
date of the outbreak of war. 

It was always patent to the student of 
politics that, since the birth of Italian 
fascism, an intangible Fascist International 
has existed in the shape of a certain volume 
of goodwill among reactionaries in all 
countries on which fascists could count 
for support. That same section of the 
British press which had screamed loudest 
about the “Red Terror” in Russia bent 
over backwards a few years later in its 
endeavours to present the fascist terror in 
Italy as something screechingly funny, in 
which nothing worse than large doses of 
castor oil replaced horrible murders. The 
steps towards the overthrow of the Austrian 
democratic republic—finally effected in 
1934—taken year after year with the aid 
of Italian arms, money, and counsel, was 
the next phase which disproved the Duce’s 
assertion that fascism was not an article 
of export. The Rome Protocols between 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary were another, 
but the open constitution of the long- 
existent but intangible Fascist International 
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was first effected this year by Herr Hitler’s 
proclamation of an international crusade 
against “Marxism.” The eye to the main 
chance was fixed, of course, on the fertile 
plains and mineral ores of the Soviet 
Ukraine, but the ideological eye glared 
with ferocity at every country where the 
forms of economic liberty, as in the Soviet 
Union, or of political liberty, as in Great 
Britain, by their very existence form a 
continual temptation to the bemused or 
enslaved millions of Germany to secure 
such liberties for themselves. 

It was a clumsy move on Nazi Germany’s 
part, for it served to open the eyes of those 
whom she threatens, as well as of those 
ready to support her to a certain extent, 
who have been alarmed at what they saw. 
Actually, the dropping of all concealment 
of her aggressive intentions has had the 
effect of isolating her to such an extent that 
at the moment her only possible ally in 
Europe seems to be her sister fascist power, 
Italy. The pact with Japan has received no 
further adherents, although the reactionary 
states of the world have all given it their 
blessing with greater or less degrees of 
sincerity. It put a welcome brake on the 
flirtations of British Conservatives with the 
Third Reich, which Herr von Ribbentrop 
had so skilfully initiated. Together with 
the Nuremberg speeches, it dispelled the 
last illusions in Poland concerning the 
Nazi’s real sentiments towards her, and 
from then on Poland’s attitude towards the 
German anti-Soviet campaign has been one 
of armed neutrality. Hungary, whose lead- 
ers had been alluding to Germany as the 
fourth spoke in the wheel of the Rome bloc 
states, began to draw back—a process accel- 
erated by the opportune decease of that fa- 
natic pro-Nazi, Premier General Goemboes. 
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Germany Spurned 

Neither General Goering nor Herr von 
Neurath on their visits to Budapest last 
autumn succeeded in the aim of making 
Germany the fourth partner in the Rome 
bloc. These visits led up to the invitation 
of Count Ciano to visit Berlin and Berchtes- 
gaden last November. Germany on this 
occasion again failed to secure Italy as a 
full ally; nor did she procure an invitation 
to participate in the forthcoming Vienna 
conference of the Rome bloc, even if she 
did secure a privileged position at that con- 
ference, Herr von Papen alone among rep- 
resentatives of the non-bloc states being 
invited to all unofficial gatherings con- 
nected with it. More important was the 
Nazi success in calling Austria to heel and 
preventing her from mediating between 
Prague and Rome. Germany wrecked the 
prospect of cooperation between the Little 
Entente and the Rome bloc which was to 
have been initiated in Vienna. She may, 
indeed, have come to some loose “spheres 
of influence” arrangement with Italy, 
whereby her predominant interest in Aus- 
tria was recognized, while she herself ac- 
corded first place in the counsels of 
Hungary and Yugoslavia to Italy. If so, 
the bargain has not worked out well for 
Germany. The surrender of the leading 
role in Hungary to Italy was merely a 
graceful recognition of a process which 
had been rendered necessary by changes 
in Hungary itself; something the same is 
true of Yugoslavia, with whom Germany 
is finding it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain the former volume of trade by barter, 
so keenly does Yugoslavia realize the posi- 
tion of dependence into which she has got 
herself by the reckless granting of credits 
to the bankrupt Third Reich. What Ger- 
many certainly did secure from Count 
Ciano was an indefinite gentleman’s agree- 
ment to consult and cooperate in European 
policy generally and a definite agreement 
to cooperate in the attempt to overthrow 
the democratic Government of Spain 
through General Franco’s military putsch. 

The question of the hour is whether 
Italy can be detached from Germany in 
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Spain as she has already been detached 
from supporting the scheme for an invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. Three months ago, 
when it became known out here that Herr 
Hitler was pressing the Reichswehr to 
agree to a lightning coup in Central Europe, 
Italy took fright, and allowed it to be 
understood in Berlin that she could not 
support such an adventure. An important 
factor in influencing her in this direction 
was Mr. Eden’s declaration of British in- 
terest in the fate of the Central European 
states—a declaration which may actually 
have prevented the outbreak of war. Sub- 
sequent comments by the London Times 
and the B. B. C. have strengthened its ef- 
fect. Were Britain and France to take a 
really firm line over Spain today, it might 
yet force Germany to withdraw her luckless 
conscripts drafted there. In France, as I 
hear, the French General Staff guaranteed 
to Leon Blum that he could count on them 
to back him to the hilt for the next six to 
twelve months in any action he decided to 
take against Germany, as they were con- 
fident that for this period the French army 
“would remain the strongest single force in 
Europe.” Therefore, M. Blum gave an ex- 
perimental but firm bang on the table and 
Germany climbed down over Spanish 
Morocco. Another bang—and Herr Hit- 
ler’s anticipated roaring to the Reichstag, 
which the European chancelleries had 
awaited in anxiety, was delivered with a 
distinct note of bleat in it. The policy 
which has been pursued in Central Europe 
by Italy has been largely one of blackmail- 
ing Great Britain by threatening support of 
Germany. In Spain she is blackmailing 
France in a similar way. But it seems safe 
to assume that the Duce is too shrewd and 
knows too much concerning Germany’s 
bankrupt internal situation to be fully pre- 
pared to take the plunge on her side into 
a general war. 


German War Deficiencies 


Will the France of the Front Populaire 
be able to induce the Britain of the Na- 
tional Government to call Italy’s and Ger- 
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POWDER BARREL: Germany and Italy look to Southeastern Europe for the furtherance 


of their ambitions. 


many’s bluff over Spain? For it is bluff. 
Herr Hitler and General Goering were a 
little too greedy when the Nazis first as- 
sumed power, and overdid the speed of 
rearmament, with the result that some of 
their material is defective and some of it 
already out of date. The Czechoslovak mil- 
itary expert, Colonel Emanuel Moravec, 
has recently pointed out that, if the as- 
sumption is correct that Russian aeroplanes 
have been defending Madrid against the 
assaults of the Junkers machines with 
which it is known General Franco has been 
supplied by Germany, then the inferiority 
of the German planes cannot be questioned. 
For although there is (at the moment of 
writing) something like air equality over 
the capital, when the attack began some 
18 government machines (of alleged Rus- 
sian manufacture) managed to hold up the 
attack, he says, of over 50 Junkers. planes 
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—no mean achievement. There is no ques- 
tion but that the German chasers are mostly 
fitted with engines which are already out 
of date, having a maximum speed capacity 
of 150-180 miles an hour, whereas that of 
the chasers now being built in various coun- 
tries is 280. Nor is Germany able to make 
good to any extent by scrapping her earlier 
machines and building more modern types, 
for her stocks of foreign currency are ex- 
hausted. 

To the economic difficulty of obtaining 
fresh raw materials for war is added a 
psychological difficulty. Throughout the 
world the recognition is spreading that 
Nazism means war and disaster for the 
whole world, and in one country after 
another the Nazi régime is meeting with 
difficulties in obtaining raw materials for 
war. Yugoslavia, for example, is evading 
all Germany’s present attempts to obtain 
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further supplies of bauxite, essential to the 
production of war aluminum. In the Bal- 
kans and in South America—areas to whom 
Dr. Schacht was last summer promising a 
glorious future, to be built up by supplying 
Germany with huge quantities of raw ma- 
terial without payment and allowing their 
markets to be swamped with German indus- 
trial products in return—there is a new 
shyness about moving towards this great 
destiny along the road of supplying Herr 
Hitler with the means of taking the offen- 
sive. 

How hard pressed Germany is becoming 
in this respect is exemplified by her attitude 
towards Czechoslovakia during the recent 
commercial negotiations between the two 
countries. Czechoslovakia recently intro- 

-duced a grain monopoly with the object 
of building up a grain reserve. Grain re- 
serves for a country in Germany’s position, 
of course, form part of the sinews of war, 
for wheat can be stored, and reserves can 
be maintained indefinitely by replacing old 
reserves every year by the new harvest. 
Czechoslovakia, having insufficient silos at 


present available for the storage of all her 
wheat, has been considering the sale of a 
portion—to her friends. Learning of this, 
the Germans presented a demand at the 
commercial negotiations for the sale of a 
certain considerable quantity to herself, de- 
claring that “a refusal would be treated as 


a hostile act.” In view of. the abundant 


grain supplies throughout the world, and 
the ease with which Germany was filling 
her requirements up to a short time ago, 
the exigence of her demands to Czecho- 
slovakia—for which I can vouch—is sig- 
nificant of her present straits. So is the 
affair of the Rio Tinto mines, where since 
the occupation of these British-owned 
mines by General Franco’s rebel forces and 
the ruthless massacre of the miners who 
were loyal to the Government, the ore pro- 
duction destined for Great Britain’s muni- 
tion supplies has been seized by the rebel 
leaders and diverted to Germany. The 
amount of copper ore which Germany may 
have secured from her puppet General 
Franco, the few truckloads of wheat which 
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she tried to blackmail Czechoslovakia into 
handing over, are in themselves insignifi- 
cant. Significant is the fact that she is re- 
duced to attaching importance to even such 
small quantities of raw materials for war. 

But there are two raw materials of su- 
preme importance for the motorized artil- 
lery and air force, which are going to be 
the backbone of the next war—rubber and 
gasoline; and for both of these Germany is 
entirely dependent on imports. For the 
latter she must remain dependent; for the 
former, at least for a period of many 
months—probably also indefinitely. Ger- 
many is experimenting intensely with the 
production of synthetic rubber; Central 
European experts believe that within three 
months of modern warfare her motorized 
units would be crippled by shortage of 
natural rubber. In Russia, ‘two factories 
are already turning out synthetic rubber 
at quite a useful rate, but Germany has not 
got beyond the experimental stage. More- 
over, the production is such an expensive 
process as to be almost prohibitive under 
the capitalist system to a country like Ger- 
many with such limited financial reserves. 
Private capital certainly could not be in- 
duced to interest itself in such an unre- 
munerative product. Nor would Germany’s 
gasoline reserves carry her far in a general 
war, and much time would have to elapse 
before she could realize her design of se- 
curing the Rumanian resources. Further- 
more, German merchants cannot pay—nor 
can her government—for imports without 
the assistance of foreign governments. 
What she requires is what she demanded 
of Austria in her commercial negotiations 
—the financing of exports by the govern- 
ment of the exporting country, with the 
prospect of ultimate repayment by German 
manufactures, which in all probability the 
country cannot accept without upsetting all 
her other suppliers. In detail, the scheme 
in Austria was that the Austrian National 
Bank should pay the Austrian peasants and 
landowners for their grain and timber in 
schillings. The Reichs-bank would in turn 
pay marks to the German exporter for the 
goods he sent to Austria—the usual Ger- 
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man “compensation transaction.” The 
failure of the Austro-German negotiations 
was largely due to the refusal of the Presi- 
dent of the Austrian National Bank, Dr. 
Kienboeck, to finance such Austrian ex- 
ports by the only means open to him— 
inflation. Little Austria got up on a very 
high horse. Dr. Schuschnigg refused to 
make the commercial concessions which 
Germany wanted. The new trade agree- 
ment, concluded at the end of January for 
11 months only, just saved Germany’s fate 
—no more. 

For the moment, Dr. Schacht appears to 
have shot his bolt. In Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and even Bulgaria, there is growing oppo- 
sition among both business men and the 
government to the whole barter system of 
Germany, which was blooming as recently 
as last autumn. 


Mussolini Knows Too Much 


Whatever one may think of Signor Mus- 
solini’s intentions—and his capping of the 
Anglo-Italian Mediterranean pact by the 
landing of further large contingents of 
Italian troops to support the Spanish mili- 
tary rebellion should furnish all the evi- 
dence needed to form a correct judgment— 
no one need doubt the excellence of his 
information. That Nazi Germany today 
faces a less favorable economic situation 
than at any time during the last three years 
is certainly better known to him than to 
most. He must also be aware of the reports 
concerning the present discontent among 
the German middle and working classes, 
which, nearly all reports agree, is greater 
than at any time since the seizure of power 
by the Nazis. There is no suggestion of a 
pending revolt. What does exist, it appears, 
is disillusion with the extravagant prom- 
ises, weariness at the long continued priva- 
tions, and growing doubts of the cure-all 
eficacy of Herr Hitler’s national program. 
The German people, it must not be for- 
gotten, is now facing its second winter of 
war privations, without the excitement of 
war victories. Here is one reason for the 
vehement pursuit of the Spanish adventure 
today, with its slaughter and mutilation. 
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It is not merely an attempt to spread Fas- 
cism and to secure for Nazi Germany an 
outpost in Spain for the ultimate attack in 
France; it is also an attempt to revive 
among the German people the early war- 
time spirit of the “home front” by visions 
of heroism in the real front line. 

But there is another reactionary Ger- 
many distinct from Hitler-Germany—the 
solid relics of the old Imperial Germany, 
the Reichswehr. The Reichswehr is as eager 
as any professional army for the glories of 
war, and more eager than most, but it 
prefers to seek these glories under condi- 
tions where its professional acumen can 
assume that there is a reasonable prospect 
of victory. That is not the position now— 
not at the present moment. The opposition 
of the Reichswehr—and the Navy—to Nazi 
playing with fire was shown in the refusal 
of Admiral Foerster to allow the German 
fleet in Spanish waters to engage in the 
piratic actions which the Koenigsberg and 
the Admiral Scheer subsequently undertook 
after the command of the German Fleet 
had passed to Admiral Carls. But Admiral 
Foerster’s farewell words, remarkable in a 
“retiring” officer, to his fellow officers were 
“Auf Wiedersehen, meine Kameraden”! 
One of the persons best equipped to judge 
the internal situation in Germany today, 
with long years of activity in an important 
position there, told me: “If Hitler were to 
provoke a war today, the Reichswehr, de- 
spite the frequent warnings they have given 
him of their unpreparedness, would go into 
it behind him. But within four weeks they 
would have established a new régime in 
Germany.” 

That is one form of opposition—con- 
crete, tangible. There is another which is 
intangible and quite incalculable—that of 
the anti-fascists, or the communists, social- 
ists, democrats and liberals in Germany. 
Before the advent of Hitler there were six 
million Communists alone in Germany. 
Killings, concentration camps, and prisons 
have accounted for a great many—but not 
for six million. Where are the others? Si- 
lent, inactive today, of course,—but in time 
of war? They would then constitute a 
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danger to Herr Hitler’s striking power, 
eager to desert, to betray information, and 
to carry out acts of sabotage. Here is a 
significant little incident which has escaped 
general attention. For many months a 
German major of artillery had been experi- 
menting in the greatest secrecy on an elec- 
trical device for serving and firing gun 
batteries in an advanced or exposed posi- 
tion from a secure station far in the rear, 
so that only the guns and ammunition but 
not the gun crew would be exposed to fire. 
About six months ago, he brought his de- 
vice so near perfection that he was able to 
give a (very secret) demonstration of it to 
the German General Staff. That same eve- 
ning, Moscow broadcast the following 
message at the conclusion of the news pro- 
gram: “Our heartiest congratulations to 
Major ——— of the ———— Regiment of 
Artillery on his interesting experiment in 
distant battery control which was success- 
fully carried out at ———— today. He will 
be interested to know that copies of his 
plans are in Moscow, and, while they lag 
behind our own, they are nevertheless a 
brilliant piece of work.” 


Czechoslovakia—an Apple of Discord 


It is strange how many otherwise well- 
informed political observers have failed to 
notice the curiously good relations between 
Italy and Czechoslovakia. The division of 
Europe into fascist and anti-fascist states 
often tends to the ignoring of how national 
interests continually, as here, cut across 


ideological ones. On_ purely logical 
grounds, the liberal, democratic republic 
of Czechoslovakia, Germany’s selection as 
the first victim of expansion, the ally of 
Soviet Russia and of Yugoslavia, should 
be on the worst of terms with fascist Italy, 
the friend of Nazi Germany. In point of 
fact, the two countries have hardly known 
a quarrel since 1918, and their relations 
today are a good deal more cordial than 
appears on the surface. The German cam- 
paign against Czechoslovakia found little 
echo in the Italian press, and the alarm 
about the formation of the Rome bloc at 
one time expressed in Belgrade was not 
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voiced in Prague. The conclusions of the 
Little Entente Conference at Bratislava last 
autumn will be found on examination to 
have been in essence preparations to meet 
an attack from Germany, not to face any 
threat from Italy. The view expressed in 
many London papers that the Vienna con- 
ference of the Rome bloc states, which was 
announced just afterwards, was a “reply” 
to the Bratislava meeting was ridiculed in 
the Prague press. In point of fact, as 
everyone knows now, this Vienna confer- 
ence would have brought the Little Entente 
and Rome blocs closer together, had Ger- 
many not succeeded in preventing this. The 
resolution of that Conference in favor of 
bilateral treaties only between its members 
and outside powers was at first seen only 
as a bar to the rapprochement of these two 
blocs. It is now considered in Prague, fol- 
lowing on certain assurances from Rome, 
to have been equally intended as a barrier 
against Germany joining the Rome bloc. 

Prague, in fact, maintains its optimism 
despite the general pessimism in Europe 
concerning Czechoslovakia’s immediate fu- 
ture, largely because of its faith in argu- 
ments based on the map of Europe and in 
the Duce’s understanding of it. Rightly or 
wrongly, Czechoslovakia refuses to believe 
that Italo-German cooperation in the cause 
of the Fascist International could go so far 
as to induce Italy to countenance a German 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. For the seizure 
of Czechoslovakia’s Sudeten-German terri- 
tory—supposing that it could be carried 
through successfully—would obviously be 
only the first move to realizing the pro- 
gram of Mein Kampf, of bringing together 
all German-speaking peoples under the 
rule of the Third Reich. The absorption of 
Austria would be practically simultaneous, 
and Herr Hitler’s past examples of his 
regard for the pledged word would hardly 
suffice to reassure Signor Mussolini that 
the German advance would halt at the 
Brenner and exempt the purely Germanic 
peoples of South Tyrol from “liberation” 
by the Nazis. 

Nor does the danger to other countries 
with German minorities end here. Every- 
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one knows of the Nazi maps discovered in 
Hungary showing “Greater Germany” 
stretching through Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Austria into Hungary and finishing at the 
shores of the Hungarian Lake Balaton. 
Despite the ties with Nazi Germany forged 
by General Goémboes, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has in the past few months arrested 
numerous Nazi agents from the Third Reich 
caught stirring up Hungary’s German 
minority with propaganda of this sort and 
has ignored the protests of Herr von 
Mackensen, the German Minister in Buda- 
pest. 

Although too much reliance cannot be 
placed on Italy’s assurances that she is now 
a “saturated” state, it is clear that for several 
years to come she cannot desire a foreign 
adventure. Her plans for Abyssinia will 
be costly and will take long to realize, for 
her ambition is not merely to administer 
and exploit, but really to colonize. She 
will have her hands full. She realizes the 
weaknesses behind the imposing (and 
alarming) united front of aggressive in- 
tentions which Nazi Germany presents to 


the world. And she must certainly dread 
being precipitated into war by the driving 
necessity of the Nazi dictatorship to conceal 
its economic failure at home from the Ger- 


man people, whose disillusionment is 
growing apace, by sensational triumphs of 
violence abroad. 


Calling the Bluff 


The conclusion therefore seems inevi- 
table that Britain and France can call the 
German bluff and administer a decisive 
check to the bullying tactics of the Third 
Reich which so far have carried her from 
triumph to triumph. The keystone is Spain. 
The British National Government is reputed 
to soothe the Socialist Opposition by stories 
of the need of gaining time for rearmament. 
But if, in six months’ time, Britain is better 
armed, and has to pay the price by yielding 
today to German aggression in Spain, it will 
be a very different Germany, which will 
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confront her and France. To share in the 
spoils of Spain, Italy may be compelled 
definitely to hitch herself to the German 
chariot. The speed of German rearmament, 
which has at present slackened through 
sheer inability to import, will have accel- 
erated again by virtue of the spoils of 
Spain. This in its turn will restore the 
present waning confidence in her as a 
market which is noticeable through South- 
eastern Europe and South America. A 
guarantee to respect the territorial integrity 
of Spain is quite useless if it is to be a 
Spain placed by the force of German and 
Italian arms in the hands of the subservient 
military rebel junta. Nothing less than an 
ultimative demand for the withdrawal of 
the German divisions—those of Italy would 
follow suit without difficulty—can save 
Britain and France from the terrible con- 
sequences of a German triumph in Spain. 
Will the frequently pro-fascist National 
Government allow the interests of British 
imperialism at last to triumph over those 
of panic-stricken finance capital which pre- 
vented effective opposition to the Duce in 
Abyssinia and have condoned all the hor- 
rors of fascist revolution in Spain to the 
grave detriment of British imperial inter- 
ests? 

But what of the improbable event of 
Nazi Germany refusing to have her bluff 
called and resorting to war? In all proba- 
bility there will never again be a moment 
when it would be so unfavorable for her to 
do so. She would open hostilities incom- 
pletely armed, isolated with practically no 
food and insufficient munition reserves. 
She would fight against the advice and will 
of the Reichswehr. She would have to over- 
come at home a lassitude and a distrust, 
doubtless only momentary, of the Nazi 
cure-all prescription such as never existed 
before today. And personally I am inclined 
to agree with my expert friend that in a 
war thus started within a month the Nazi 
régime in Germany would have ceased to 
exist. 





FRANCE FINDS A HUEY LONG 


Jacques Doriot, the “Man of Tomorrow,” 


follows a well-known fascist pattern 


BY L. F. 


’ : JHE French Popular Party was 
launched in a mass demonstration 
in mid-July of last year. The audi- 

ence, mostly middle-class Frenchmen from 
the respectable suburbs of Paris, predomi- 
nantly women, with a sprinkling of em- 
ployees, workers, war veterans, and bearded 
academicians wearing the Legion of Honor, 
went wild with joy and relief at the passion- 
ate appeals of Jacques Doriot, founder and 
chef of the party. 

Doriot was at his best that night. He 
made a fine impression. Spectators saw on 
the platform a heavy-set man flailing the 
air with his pudgy arms. They saw him 
withdraw his coat and tie, revealing elastic 
suspenders and a bulging paunch, and roll 
up his sleeves. They heard him speak with 
violent hatred of Moscow, with tender love 
of France, optimistically of the future, 
coldly and cynically of the French People’s 
Front. To an American he looked like one 
of our bible-yodelers come out of the South, 
stocky, inexhaustible, with a massive head 
and a comical touch of horn-rimmed glasses 
concealing a myopic stare. To a German 
he recalled the bellicose Hitler of the Nazi 
campaign days. Doriot was speaking of 
la France, of dismemberment, of the dis- 
unity of la Patrie. Left? Right? Ah, they 
did-not exist, mes chers camarades, they 
were not living realities, but France . . . 
la France eternelle! And Moscow? The 
rage mounted to a deep flush in his cheeks 
and the sweat poured down his forehead in 
tiny rivulets. "The spectators went home 
exultantly, very much impressed and 
shouted En avant St. Denis, the war-cry of 
France’s ancient kings. 

An aristocrat reporter of L’/llustration 
seemed to have been the most impressed of 
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all. “What force, what power, what in- 
describable and inexplicable fluency ema- 
nates from this vigorous fellow,” he wrote 
in an article titled Le Dionysien. “Involun- 
tarily, in my imagination I saw in him the 
inspired monk with blacksmithy arms white 
as a woman’s, with pale full cheeks and a 
piercing eye, raising his hand toward 
heaven whom he takes as solemn witness 
in preaching the crusade of union to all 
good Frenchmen.” All Rightist papers 
lauded the “new leader.” They published 
pictures of his “humble home” in St. Denis 
with his two little daughters and some in- 
timate gossip of his private life; how he 
goes to work very early in the morning 
and is in all respects un bon papa. They 
called him a “rising young statesman, the 
man of tomorrow.” Like Hitler, here was a 
Man of the People, living and breathing 
among the Folk, come to threaten democ- 
racy, this time in France. 

Doriot’s political duplicity is astonishing. 
He used to be a proletarian, his father was 
a blacksmith, and he himself became a 
metal worker. His home has always been 
in St. Denis where he was born 49 years 
ago. St. Denis is often called the Citadel of 
French Socialism; it was the nerve center 
of the Paris Commune; it has always been 
a hotbed of strikes and agitation. Jean 
Jaures often spoke there before his assas- 
sination. Doriot early became a militant 
Communist. His fellow-workers chose him 
first as their deputy, then mayor. 

Doriot was one of the most fiery and 
popular of French Communist leaders. 
When Trotzky came to grips with Stalin 
in Russia, Doriot was the main supporter 
in France of the Red Army chief and 
World Revolution. He quarreled with 
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other French Communists. But gradually, 
he drifted away from the party. He was 
rebellious and would not obey orders from 
the International or the Central Committee. 
Doriot basked in his local power at St. 
Denis, secure that no one could snatch 
away his popularity. He became so out- 
spoken after the Franco-Soviet pact and 
the victory of the Popular Front that there 
remained nothing else for the Communist 
Elders to do but excommunicate him from 
the party for political heresy. Doriot’s 
rage against Moscow and the French Popu- 
lar Front waxed tenfold. The workers of 
St. Denis stayed with him and his brilliant 
oratory. He found other contacts in literary 
and political circles. 

The moment was opportune with Right- 
ist movements springing up everywhere. 
Some were in dissolution, others in trans- 
formation, still others in creation. Finan- 
cial interests, in addition to young middle- 
class Frenchmen, were casting their eyes 
about in search of a leader to stem the 
rising and all-powerful mass movement 
that constituted the People’s Front. They 
were seeking a lashing orator who could 
both talk socialism and placate capitalists— 
one who could sway the masses, amalgamate 
groups, indulge in political intrigue, and 
imbue capitalism with a_ revolutionary 
militancy. 

Gifted literary mercenaries and political 
floaters like Paul Marion, Pierre Domi- 
nique, Emile Roche, Drieu de la Rochelle, 
and Bertrand de Jouvenel, who had long 
been vacillating between la Rocque and the 
Communists, between Leon Blum and the 
polished highly-Parisian Neo-Socialists, 
hastened to join the feathered flock of 
Doriot admirers. Jules Romains lent his 
name and the prestige of his Juilletiste 
movement. Pierre Laval, that shrewd peas- 
ant, expressed his paternal devotion. Hen- 
nessey, the cognac king, supplied funds 
and a special blessing. The corrupt ele- 
ments of French politics, especially in 
Marseilles, began to grasp at this new 


catch. Doriot’s organization was soon com- 
plete. 


Doriot is an energetic agitator and propa- 
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FRANCE’S “MAN OF TOMORROW”: 
“Spectators saw on the platform a heavy-set 
man with pudgy arms. They saw him with- 
draw his coat and tie, revealing elastic sus- 
penders and a bulging paunch.” Jacques 
Doriot was at his best that night. 
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gandist. He travels speedily from city to 
city, haranguing curious crowds, organiz- 
ing party cells, committees, and propa- 
ganda stations. There is no concession he 
will not make in his climb to power, no 
allegiance he will not betray. The lesson 
of Hitler is too epic to ignore. The French 
chef rails against the “foreign dictator- 
ship” reigning in the workers’ parties of 
France. He paints the horizon red with 
the horror and menace of war, with France 
left unprotected before the sinister machi- 
nations of the Soviet Union. The Franco- 
Soviet military pact is to his movement 
what the Versailles Treaty was to Hitler. 
He declares that France’s friends and allies 
are leaving her one by one. France will 
be doomed abroad as well as split at home. 
He advocates a German rapprochement. 

Obviously, he receives sympathy and 
material support from the Reich. Germany 
sees only good in the consolidation of two 
hostile blocs within France’s frontiers, with 
the possibility of civil war. Not only will 
it weaken French democracy and hegem- 
ony, but Germany will have found new 
allies in her coming struggle with Com- 
munist Russia. Germany indiscriminately 
supports all anti-People’s Front move- 
ments. Rosenberg believes that now he has 
actually picked a winner. 

Doriot neglects the delicate problem of 
socialism; probably with the atavistic in- 
fluence of his father’s trade he believes it 
more imperative “to forge a collective 
soul.” His words mystically constitute the 
“Sermon of St. Denis.” Like Hitler, his 
social policy is limited to catchwords: 
Un chef, un ideal, un programme. The pro- 
gram will consist of crushing “social ego- 
ism,” the ideal will further France first, 
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then every Frenchman afterward, the chef 
assuming the role of Fuehrer. Any definite 
social policy might antagonize his bour- 
geois supporters, who are still wary of a 
militant ex-Communist. First Doriot must 
wash his hands absolutely clean of Moscow, 
heap vituperation on his former comrades, 
ever again and again embracing la patrie 
with greater and greater fervor. 

The French Popular Party has grown 
tremendously in the last eight months. 
Doriot travels like a whirlwind through 
France. The People’s Front recognizes the 
danger and acts accordingly. Wherever 
Doriot speaks there are threats of general 
strikes, his propaganda posters are torn 
from the walls, cordons of workers are 
thrown around the meeting-halls to block- 
ade demonstrations. The Left calls him 
lHitlerien and furiously battles his private 
army of declassed proletarian mercenaries, 
who protect the French chef and his mani- 
festations. 

But his success continues unabated. He 
has proclaimed the New French Revolu- 
tion, with the division of France into three 
distinct social groups: the worker, the 
peasant, and the middle-class which has 
“naturally evolved” from the first two. 
This he has drawn from the German Fuhrer- 
prinzip. Most of his mass support. comes 
from those middle classes which are men- 
aced by decline and those petty bourgeois 
who have become proletarianized or are 
dangerously about to become so. His se- 
cret, it is said, lies in his being “French.” 
“He is as French and as good a French- 
man,” says Pierre Dominique, his chief 
publicist, “as Mussolini was Italian when 
he once agitated in the streets of Milan to 
prevent the colonizing expedition to Liby.” 





THE GERMAN GOD 


The Goal of Nazism is to create 


One Reich, One Leader, One Faith 


BY CURT L. HEYMANN 


As a man is, so is his God; therefore 
God was so often an object of mockery. 
Goethe, Poems. 


ATIONAL Socialism is a Weltan- 
| \ schauung, an outlook on life, pro- 

fessing to be rooted in “positive 
Christianity.” Its ideology in itself must be 
regarded as a religion, based by Nazi con- 
ception on blood and race, soil and honor, 
and the glorification of the State. It is 
fundamentally irreconcilable with the ten- 
ets of Catholic and Protestant Christianity. 
Its folkic conception of everything na- 
tional is destined to bring the racial heri- 
tage of Germanism to a mystical climax, 
thus renewing an heroic myth as of 2000 
years ago. 

It is the goal of Nazism to create one 
people, one Reich, one leader and one faith 
—the third confession for the Third Reich. 
God, according to the totalitarian principle, 
must be approached universally through 
the Volksseele, the folkic soul, which is the 
soul of the believing Nazi. Hitler, hailed 
by his millions of followers as a new Mes- 
siah, is regarded by many as an instrument 
of God, similar to the Kaiser’s idea of a 
modern knight in shining armor. Accord- 
ing to leaders of the Germanic Pagan Faith 
Movement in their efforts to reject Chris- 
tianity, or rather to de-Christianize present- 
day Germany, God has “revealed himself 
to us through the Fuehrer.” The Bishop of 
Brunswick has expressed faith in a “Val- 
halla of the Third Reich.” In brief, German 
Faith is to be the guarantor of the new 
Germanic State of the German nation. 

Nazism has paved the way for the Ger- 
manic religious ideas which must not be 
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confused with the movement of the German 
Christians. The latter, despite ali their 
modifications of the traditional faith, still 
claim to be Christians, but undoubtedly 
assisted the pagan movement indirectly. 
Nor must the movement of the Nordic 
Pagans be solely identified with Hitler’s 
ascent to power or the present church situa- 
tion. The struggle for a united German 
church is old and so is the folkic movement, 
or rather the various movements to create 
a Nordic religion which can be traced to 
the middle of the last century. 

But whether these movements go back to 
the “Friends of the Light” in the Forties, 
to the “Nordungs,” the “Flash of Light- 
ning,” the “Eagle and the Hawk” of later 
dates, or to the “Wolves of Defense,” the 
“German Herald,” the “Rig Circle” (hark- 
ing back to Sanskrit), the various schools 
of Hellerau and Weissenfels and the many- 
fold leagues of Folkic Teachers of recent 
years—all originated from the same psy- 
chology of despair which marked the after- 
math of the post-war period. All these 
sects, usually in connection with a wild 
anti-Semitism, but always rejecting Chris- 
tianity and challenging the Old Testament, 
strove to “purge” religious belief from its 
internationalism, thus stripping from it any 
“alien” element and endeavoring to place 
it on a strictly nationalistic basis. 


Pagans of Old 


There existed in the Sixties the League 
of Free Religious Congregations including 
German Catholics and Free Protestants. 
After the turn of the century there were 
the Community of German Knowledge, the 
Bund of Free Congregations, the German 
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Faith League, the Faith Movement, the 
Nordic Religious Working Organization, 
and dozens of others of more or less local 
origin and importance, spreading all over 
Germany. Under the Weimar Republic 
they increased in mushroom-like fashion. 
They had their own organs, in some of 
which their spiritual leaders said what was 
merely non-Christian and in others what 
was out-spoken anti-Christian. But alto- 
gether they obviously gained momentum. 
Wislicenus and Uhlich found their suc- 
cessors in Dr. Kramer, Professor Guenther, 
Hermann Wirth, and Count von Reventlow. 
Artur Dinter, old combatant of Hitler, and 
his German Folk Church came to the fore. 
General Ludendorff founded his Tannen- 
berg League with the aim of a free Pan- 
Germany under a strong ethical govern- 
ment to “serve the people, bind them to 
their native soil, and give them unity of 
blood, faith, culture and economic life.” 
His wife, Dr. Mathilde Ludendorff, accord- 
ing to her husband “the greatest German 
prophet who crowned the awakening of the 
race through German recognition of God,” 
assisted in creating the new religion of 
“Germania’s rough warriors,” glorifying 
the old Germanic gods Odin, Thor and 
Baldur. The organ of the Ludendorff’s, 
“From the Holy Fount of German 
Strength,” had in the years of 1934 and 
1935 its maximum circulation of 70,000. 

Ernst Hauck, head master of the boys’ 
school at Neustadt, revealed the final aims 
of the neo-heathens of Germany at a rally 
of the Germanic Faith Movement at Coburg. 
“The field-gray soldier who throws his last 
hand grenade;” he declared, “the dying 
seaman who, felled by a murderer’s hand, 
pronounces the Fuehrer’s name as his last 
word, these are for us divine figures much 
more than is the crucified Jew”’—meaning 
Christ. He teaches that theology is of 
Jewish origin, that the Rabbi Paul was the 
first theologian, that many passages of the 
Bible show conclusively that Jesus was a 
Jew, and that German spirit has altogether 
too long been in Jewish hands. 

Hermann Wirth, who studied German- 
istics, became a lecturer at Berlin Univer- 
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sity and founded the “Society for German 
Primitive and Prehistoric Research” to 
spread his racial philosophy. He pledged 
himself and his followers at a meeting at 
Eisenach to a “German-born faith, rooted 
in the divine reality of our Germanic 
origins.” He will have nothing to do even 
with Wotan but would reach back to the 
“primeval Germanic monotheism” ‘conjec- 
tured by him to have reigned thousands of 
years ago. Professor Neckel of Berlin Uni- 
versity holds that Christianity is respon- 
sible for all Germany’s misery. Professor 
Bornhausen of Breslau contends that the 
ancient Germans had a native “Christian 
folk religion” of their own before they had 
come in contact with missionaries from 
Rome. Hans Bergmann, Professor of 
Philosophy at Leipzig University, demands 
a truly German religion to be characterized 
by freedom from dogma and liberation of 
the idea of God from its accepted Christian 
form. 


Christianity—Germanized 


To Dr. Johann von Leers, an ardent 
protagonist of the German Faith Movement, 
race is the alpha and omega of religion. 
He is opposed to Christianity however 
much it may be Germanized, but he wants 
a new religion going back to the hypo- 
thetical sun and light worship of the ancient 
Nordics. Jacob Wilhelm Hauer, radical 
professor of the Protestant theological 
faculty of Tuebingen University, a former 
missionary in India, pleads for a new 
Christianity purged of Semitic and Ori- 
ental ideas with which, in his opinion, Indo- 
Germanic religious feeling was in ever- 
lasting conflict. He wants Christianity 
racially determined but would not abolish 
it. 

“We have no need of salvation—we are 
heathen,” is the frank avowal of Princess 
Marie Adelaide of Lippe in the Nordische 
Zeitung which, according to its subtitle, is 
the organ of the Nordic Pagan Freedom 
Movement. The Princess summarizes her 
ethical code as honor, responsibility and 
consequential conduct of life. “It is the 
duty of mothers not to allow the poison 
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Pictures 


RARITY: One of the few times that Hitler was photographed with the cross of Christ pre- 
dominating instead of the swastika. Der Fuehrer is shown saluting at the grave of the late 
Colonel General Hans von Seeckt in Invaliden Cemetery, Berlin. 


of an alien conception of a deity to con- 
taminate their children’s souls,” she writes. 

These are a few examples of the confu- 
sion of thoughts and ideas, confounded by 
the circumstance that the advocates of 
Nordic paganism are even more divided in 
their ideas of the proper Germanic sub- 
stitute for Christianity than they are united 
in their opposition to Christianity. To 
increase the turmoil, the various pagan 
chieftains abused each other. General 
Ludendorff attacked Hauer’s views as in- 
fected with Buddhism and Christianity and 
declared the ideas on paganism as hocus- 
pocus—except his own. His wife’s publica- 
tion was confiscated on the ground that its 
title “Redemption From Jesus Christ” of- 
fended Christian sensibilities and threat- 
ened public law and order. She claimed 
2,000 marks damages from the State of 
Prussia and lost her suit. Dinter charac- 
terized Hauer’s meetings as “cultural Bol- 
shevism,” and Hauer apologized to an in- 


terviewer whenever he used the word God. 

Came the dawn. The Neo-pagan groups 
found it necessary after all to unite in 
order to gain public recognition and gov- 
ernmental support. This they could not 
expect in the confusion which was threat- 
ening to disperse their movement and was 
contradictory to coordinated principles. 
The individual societies gave in and united 
under Professor Hauer, who declared: 
“There is now only the German Faith 
Movement under my leadership.” This 
happened in May of 1934, in Scharzfeld 
in the Harz Mountains after a week’s dis- 
cussion. 

The new central body adopted three 
principles as the basis of its creed. They 
were: “That the German Faith Movement 
desires the religious rebirth of the people 
out of the foundations of German char- 
acter; that the dictates of the German 
fashion of life are, in their Divine sources, 
a command from the Eternal; and that the 
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movement is to be bound in word and 
ceremony only by this command of the 
Eternal.” 

The new organization decided to replace 
in its meeting places the Christian cross by 
the “Golden wheel of the Sun” on a blue 
background, eradicated from the movement 
all democratic characteristics by dissolving 
the central council, and decreed that a Diet 
should act as the Reich leaders’ council. 
All the members of the new “church”—it 
was resolved—must swear before a notary 
that they have no Negro or Jewish blood; 
do not belong to the Masons or any other 
secret lodge; and are not members of any 
religious body. 


Atheism—Organized 


Henceforth, Hauer became the official 
spokesman of the self-styled “German 
Heathens.” He aimed at the Ten Com- 
mandments which had to be done away with 
if Germany was to have a truly German 
morality. He replaced them by a set of 
nine “commandments” which are: I. Honor 
the Diety, the world foundation. II. Honor 
ancestors and grandchildren. III. Honor the 
great of thy people. IV. Honor thy parents. 
V. Keep yourself clean. VI. Be loyal to 
your people. VII. Do not steal. VIII. Be 
truthful, IX. Help the noble. 

According to Hauer, Christian ideas of 
marriage and love are wholly unacceptable 
to the modern German, and Christianity 
has failed to recognize the sacred nature 
of sex, which was divine and no worldly 
matter. Presiding at a National Diet at 
Eisenach, he adopted a “Pagan Book of 
Faith” of twenty-five points some of the 
most striking of which are as follows: 

“The word ‘heathen’ is for us no insult, 
but a title of honor.—We believe no more 
in the Holy Spirit; we believe in the Holy 
Blood.—Today neither St. Paul nor Jesus 
Himself could be a pastor in the church. 
Life brings three great things: Battle, labor 
and love. We love battle. If battle should 
at length die out of the world, then all joy 
would die out of life. The German people 
need no Bible. The Edda and the sagas, 
Master Eckehart and Frederick the Great, 
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Goethe and Schiller, Hoelderlin and 
Nietzsche and many other great Germans 
were no Christians; they believed in life, 
in nature and in the power of the German 
soul. The first successful missionary among 


the Germans in the time of the great migra- 
tions was Bishop Ulfilas, a half-breed; his 


father was a Goth, but his mother was 


Aryan Asiatic. Through butchery, murder, 
and conversion by cruelty this Jewish for- 
eign religion made its entrance into German 
land. We believe in God—a God revealed 
to us through blood and conscience. Our 
Holy Land is no longer Rome and Pales- 
tine; for us the one and only Holy Land 
is—Germany.” 

To this last statement there is at least 
one other version, Dr. Bernhard Kummers, 
another protagonist of the Nordic pagans, 
claims Iceland as the German holy land. 
“Old Iceland is our slogan,” he writes in 
the Northern Voice. “We are aware of our 
‘heresy’ when we recognize Icelandic sagas 
as scriptures capable of giving the German 
people more than those other scriptures of 
a foreign race and a foreign clime. We 
seize upon the testaments left us in Iceland. 
Odin and Thor, those are all merely sym- 
bols for the one and inscrutable. Therefore, 
National Socialism is saturated with the 
race ideal.” 

The Nordic-pagans have translated the 
names of Christian holidays into their own 
phraseology. They were published in last 
year’s official Reich peasants’ calendar and 
enjoy therefore the maximum of official 
patronage. For Good Friday the peasantry 
is advised to think of “the 4,500 Saxons 
slaughtered by Charlemagne.” Epiphany 
in the calendar is the Day of the three Asen, | 
three Germanic gods. Ash Wednesday ap- 
pears as Ash Wotansday. Easter is the 
festival of Ostara, the goddess of Spring. 
Ascension Day appears as the day when 
Thor stole back his hammer. Christmas 


Eve is Baldur’s Light Birth. 


Teutonic Beliefs 


The Teutonic conception of worship is 
also revealed in a pamphlet “The Bible 
Unveiled,” announced as the first of a 
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series designated as “The Aryan Defense.” 
The author, Hanns Obermeister, rejects the 
Bible as being the work of man, badly done 
at that and utterly untrustworthy. Its 
Jewish translators are branded as rogues 
and swindlers. Jesus Christ and the apostles 
Peter and Paul never existed. There is no 
original sin; man needs no redeemer, and 
there is no hell fire. The origin of the 
scriptures is traced back to the Rig Veda 
of the Indo-Germanic peoples. The Jews 
derived their religion from the Egyptians, 
and the story of the flood is an allegorical 
description of the destruction of Atlantis, 
the sunken continent from which the Aryan 
tribes emigrated. Luther was a slave to 
dogma, and his translation of the Bible 
from Greek is full of errors. It is Wotan, 
the old Germanic God, who is the divine 
principle that dwells in all Germans. 

The “Sermon on the Mount” has been 
Germanized. The Nordic pagan magazine 
Nordland asserted in one of its last year’s 
editions: “The Sermon on the Mount was 
the first Bolshevist manifesto in a language 
now buried under the dust of centuries.” 
Startling deviations from the Psalms of 
David are disclosed in the book of “God 
Songs,” an Aryan version of the psalms 
rewritten by Wilhelm Teudt. By indus- 
trious selection and omission, he has re- 
duced the 150 original psalms to 75 
“songs.” Some of the new versions, reput- 
edly based on the Old Testament, are en- 
tirely different in phraseology and idea. 
The omitted psalms include virtually all 
that contain references to Hebrew history 
or mention of the Hebrew people. Psalms 
of exalted praise to the Lord and thankful- 
ness for deliverance also have been omitted, 
as well as expressions of contrition and 
humility. A statement in the foreword de- 
clares that “Oriental exaggeration and ex- 
pressions of un-Christian vengefulness 
also had to be deleted.” Herr Teudt 
declares that Christ was of pure Aryan 
blood, “His whole spiritual being was 
foreign to Jews.” How he has rewritten 
them may be shown by the following ex- 
cerpt from his version of the Eighty- 
seventh and the original Psalm as contained 
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in the King James version of the Bible: 


NAZIST REVISION 


The Lord ,loveth the 
height of Germany more 
than all the dwellings 
abroad. 


The Lord loveth the 
yew tree of the Odenwald 
and the oak of the Baltic. 


I will make mention of 
the Euphrates and the 
Ganges, where our fore- 
fathers ruled. 


Behold the lands of the 
Goths, the Longobards, 
and Andalusians; it shall 
be said our brethren were 
born and died there. 


But on Osning (part of 
the Teutoburger Forest) 
the Lord shall count those 
sprung from blood of the 
sons of Mannus: Ingo, 
Istu and Ermin (ancient 
Germanic gods). 


BIBLICAL TEXT 


His foundation is in the 
holy mountains. 


The Lord loveth the 
gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob. 


Glorious things are 
spoken of thee, city of 
Cod. Selah. 


I will make mention of 
Rahab and Babylon to 
them that know me: Be- 
hold Philistia, and Tyre, 
with Ethiopia; this man 
was born there. 


And of Zion it shall be 
said, This and that man 
was born in her; and the 
highest himself shall es- 
tablish her. 


The Lord shall count, 
when he writeth up the 
eople, that his man was 


orn there. Selah. 
As well the singers as 
the players on _ instru- 


ments shall be there; all 
my springs are in thee. 


Pagans and Pageants 


A new “divine order” arrived. Christian 
holidays were turned back inio the pagan 
festivals which were their origin. Last 


Easter, Berlin broadcast a pagan ceremony 
announced as “German Spring festival.” 


“Ostermond” (Easter moon) was used 
significantly in place of April. Such festi- 
vals, also associated with and observed at 
the Summer solstice, are designated to fill 
an important place in the life of the Ger- 
man child—a place hitherto taken by con- 
firmation. They are called Jugendweihe 
(dedication of youth) and are held in the 
open air. There was a pagan Jugendthing 
(youth rally) in the Rhineland, and at 
Heiligenburg, the “Holy Place” above 
Heidelberg, originally dedicated to Wotan 
and a place of pilgrimage for pre-Christian 
Germans, Dr. Goebbels joined in the cere- 
monials when Dr. Bernhard Rust declared 
he would refuse to answer those who con- 
sidered such a festival essentially heathen. 
At a youth sport festival that marked the 
lighting of solstice fires throughout Ger- 
many, General Goering held that the pro- 
ceedings were a holy act. Thousands, 
mostly young people, come to worship at 
such occasions. They worship their Ger- 
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manic forefathers. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously they worship Germany. There is 
no ritual and no creed. But the ceremonies 
have the combined character of nationalism 
and religious feeling. A fire is lighted. 
Fuel is added. The flame mounts higher. 
Groups of boys and girls form circles and, 
marching and dancing, they chant the tale 
of the “Light Birth of Baldur.” The “flame 
oration” is held. The torches go out. Slowly 
the crowds walk home, chanting their songs 
monotonously. Here is one of them: 


I -” a branch of your stock, a flame of your 

I et seed ripening in ‘your earth, a leaf 

caressed by you. 

In every hour I am one with you, deeply 

bound to you. 

You are in me and I in you, My German 

Folk, My German Land. 

At a recent ceremony planned and staged 
by Hitler Youth groups near Leipzig, a 
‘ Christian cross of wood was symbolically 
burned in a bonfire built to signify the 
resurrection of the old Teutonic faith. An- 
other Hitler Youth group in Halle was 
treated by its leader to a “German mar- 
riage.” It took the place of the Christian 
marriage sacrament and resembled closely 
the ceremonies of the Nordic pagans. Pots- 
dam, known for its conservatism, was re- 
cently the scene of a scandal when a teacher 
giving Bible lessons closed the book 
suddenly and announced to his class: “If 
you want to believe that, you can. As for 
me, I believe nothing of that sort.” 

Is the Reich to recognize the new Teu- 
tonic faith and is the neo-heathen movement 
to become its “third religion?” The move- 
ment, so far, has emerged as a corporate 
body with the State and the Fuehrer as 
objects of veneration. It enjoys the same 
privileges and prerogatives as the Catholic 
and Protestant churches, and this, accord- 
ing to its anti-Christian character is not 
surprising. It is closest to Alfred Rosen- 
berg’s heart, who in his “Myth of the 
Twentieth Century” advocates the elimina- 
tion of the crucifix from German worship. 
He is responsible for molding the minds of 
the storm troopers, millions of workers in 
the Labor Front, and, above all, millions 
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of youths organized in the Hitler Youth. 
Their leader, Baldur von Schirach, al- 
though less outspoken in his anti-Christian 
dogma, supports the new faith. So does 
Rudolph Hess, Hanns Kerrl, Minister of 
Church Affairs, Dr. Frick, Dr. Darre, and 
Dr. Robert Ley, Dr. Ley has declared that 
“in the interpretation of political expedi- 
ency we hold ourselves to be the instru- 
ment of God.” 


God—or a German God? 


As the government’s spokesmen, they all 
have recourse to the phrase “positive Chris- 
tianity,” a promise that Nazism will sup- 
port it as laid down in Point 24 in the Nazi 
party’s program. But it cannot be over- 
looked that in the mouths of Rosenberg 
and his disciples “positive Christianity” 
does not mean what it would mean in the 
mouth of a Catholic or Protestant clergy- 
man. Rosenberg’s book and Ernst Berg- 
man’s “The German National Church” have 
been banned by the Vatican. Nor is the 
courage of protest dead inside Germany. 
An Evangelical memorial has protested 
against pagan deification. Cardinal Faul- 
haber in his famous Advent sermons de- 
molished the Nazi theory that Christianity 
owes its value primarily to Teutonic in- 
fluences. Cardinal Bertram’s pastoral letter 
challenged Nazi neo-paganism. Such ap- 
peals have not failed to impress the minds 
of Christian-minded parents whose children 
strive not to become “slaves of morality.” 

Once more, the age-old struggle between 
liberty and tyranny, between the orders of 
rulers and personal freedom threatens to 
jeopardize the religious belief of the in- 


dividual. Who shall it be—God or a Ger- f 


man God? And if it is the God of Chris- 
tianity and He is to survive—will He be 
the one who in the conception of the Ger- 
man poet Schiller lives “to punish and to 
revenge?” The Kaiser failed in his “God- 
like” attitude. In the conflict between the 
German State and the Catholic church, 
which became known as the Kulturkamp}, 
Bismarck, who never was compared to God, 
finally lost. Can Adolf Hitler, “God’s 


Agent,” finally win? 
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“JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY” 


The term has often been used but 


seldom explained in its true light 


BY HERBERT HARRIS 


“VHE term “Jeffersonian Democracy” 
ic become a counterfeit, its original 
purity debased by bias and wish- 
fulfillment and that pathos of distance 
which is text-book distortion. 

Such divergent figures as_ Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, William Randolph 
Hearst, and Floyd B. Olson have used “Jef- 
fersonian Democracy” to describe the kind 
of social order they would like the United 
States to become. Of course, such contra- 
dictory interpretation of the gospel are not 
of recent origin. In 1828 for example, 
Andrew Jackson turned the old Jefferson 
party upside down, all in the name of its 
founder. Abraham Lincoln culled his most 
cogent anti-slavery arguments from the 
famed “Notes on Virginia.” At the same 
time Jeff Davis found just and inspired 
reasons for secession and civil war in the 
Kentucky resolution drafted by his name- 
sake to void the Alien and Sedition Acts 
when the Federalists were royal and Hamil- 
ton was their king. 

It is high time. for definitions; to dis- 
cover, first of all, what the doctrine actually 
meant when the great and doubting Thomas 
hammered it out from the strivings and 
aspirations of the American Revolution, 
using John Locke as anvil and the Physio- 
crats as a forge. 

Thomas Jefferson was a farmer in a 
nation more than 90 per cent agricultural. 
He was also the father of Populism, a first 
premise of which is that the farmer is a 
more honest and generally superior person 
because he is a farmer, Q.E.D. “Those who 
labor in the earth,” Jefferson declared in 
1782, “are chosen people of God, if ever 
he had a chosen people; whose breasts he 


has made his peculiar deposit for substan- 
tial and genuine virtue. It is the focus in 
which he keeps alive that sacred fire, which 
otherwise might escape from the face of 
the earth. Corruption of morals in the mass 
of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no 
age nor nation has furnished an example. 
While we have land to labor then, let us 
never wish to see our citizens occupied at 
a work-bench, or twirling a distaff.” 

Jefferson’s mystic faith in the husband- 
man, per se, was never basically altered. 
It was, moreover, reinforced by his pioneer 
psychology. It has never been sufficiently 
stressed that his early conditioning was that 
of the backwoods. Until he was eighteen 
he had never seen twenty houses, all at 
the same time. He was brought up in 
Louisa county, Virginia, in a region which 
comprised the first West in America, where 
Patrick Henry himself, in buckskin 
breeches and coonskin cap, had won his 
first fame as the great hunter of Hanover. 

It was this environment which shaped 
Jefferson as a youth, imbuing him with his 
unshakable belief in the right-willing and 
well-meaning of the common man, provid- 
ing only that he was a freeholder. It enabled 
him to transfer the idealism of Quesnay and 
the other physiocrats to a nation prepared 
for it by its own exaltation of the individual 
and its ever-increasing rejection of caste. 
It helped make him the symbol and spokes- 
man for a new social order during a time 
of transition from a monarchial dependency 
to a republican state. 

Although Jefferson could write with a 
scholar’s precision on the Greek alphabet, 
French architecture, and American arche- 
ology, he never set down any lengthy or 
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substantial treatise on political science. His 
views on this subject are scattered through 
his formal writings and a colossal corre- 
spondence. Besides, like Walt Whitman, 
he too “contained multitudes”—1multitudes 
of speculative and practical ideas. At least 
he can never be accused of any mean con- 
sistency. His was a treble personality— 
philosopher, politician, propagandist. What 
the first dreamed, the second denied, and 
the third upheld either or both. Yet under- 
lying his many apparent contradictions was 
the outlook of a pragmatist. He believed 
that adaptation to present need was far 
more important than adherence to the folk- 
ways and work-ways of the past. He had 
an acute sense of change as life’s first law. 
To the brave new world which was the 
America of his day he brought a vigorous 
contempt for precedent, ipso facto, and a 
zeal for exploring new territory that en- 
raged his opponents and baffled his friends. 
For example when he drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the exotic of French 
humanitarianism replaced the norm of Eng- 
land’s whiggery. Samuel Adams and other 
American imbibers at the Lockian fount 
were satisfied with the usual enumeration 
of life, liberty, and property when it came 
to human rights. But Jefferson gave this 
concept a new vitalizing twist when he sub- 
stituted the ascendant “pursuit of happi- 
ness” for the mundane “property.” 


Liberty and the State 


It was his hope that a new nation could 
escape the evils and injustices of European 
systems of government. He knew from per- 
sonal observation the wretchedness of the 
peasant and the workingman in France and 
Italy. He saw that the old-world method 
of politics merely meant that the state ap- 
paratus was used by an aristocracy or 
oligarchy to advance its own economic in- 
terests, to wring taxes from the poor with 
which to support great armies and maintain 
the few in privileged places. He therefore 
distrusted the leviathan principle of the 
political state, the state iiber alles, which 
inevitably became too complex for popular 
control. The more powerful and centralized 
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the government, the more it ramified out, 
the greater the threat to human freedom. 

The political geography of the colonies 
dove-tailed with this view. The custom of 
local home rule was indigenous to the 
American scene with its widely-spaced 
settlements, its relatively slow means of 
communication and transport. As a whole, 
he thought, this style of government would 
prove to be beneficial. At least in a small 
self-sufficing community almost everyone 
could participate in public affairs. So soon, 
however, as a government was removed to 
a plane above the people, and apart from 
them, their interest would first lapse and 
then degenerate to feelings of apathy, in. 
ertia, futility. The very distance and alien 
quality of any such political operation, 
separated from intimate contact with the 
populace, would permit an unscrupulous 
minority to seize sovereignty and erect a 
new despotism, the more pernicious since 
it could become well-nigh invisible. 

It was for such common sense reasons 
that Jefferson advocated a decentralized 
government and defended states’ rights. In 
a day of radios, aircraft, and telephones 
the sheer physical basis for this attitude is 
all but destroyed—a point too often neg: 
lected by gentlemen who, in Jefferson’s 
name, weep over the rapine of states’ col- 
lective virginity by the villain of Federal 
jurisdiction. 

This devotion to a local flexible govern- 
ment as against a national rigid variety 
brought down on his head the imprecations 
of the “rich and well born” in the North 
who wanted to set a “stable” government 
with themselves as its stabilizers. It should 
be noted that Jefferson’s antagonism to the 
funding and assumption of the debts, and 
the creation of the first Bank and the like, 
sprang in large part from the typically 
planteresque ignorance of, and aversion to. 
the arts of finance, commerce, manufacture. 
Their own wealth and well-being were 
based upon the exploitation of slave labor 
in rice, tobacco, and cotton fields. Besides, 
they were usually head over heels in debt 
to British creditors who were succeeded§ 
after the Revolution by their American 
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prototypes. Even then to the Southern 


mind, the “damned Yankee” was a mean- 
souled person, fusing Puritanism, stock- 
jobbing, and paper plunder into a money- 
grubbing creed. 


Jefferson’s Political Theory 


Thus, Jefferson’s opposition to the 
Federalist administrations was rooted in a 
four-fold fear: (1) that its enlargement of 
the army and navy would hike the costs of 
government and impose added tax burdens 
upon the agrarian interests, like the unjust 
excise on liquor; (2) that its fiscal meas- 
ures would “squeeze” the rural debtor; 
(3) that its emphasis upon a strong elab- 
orate government would breed a new 
monarchy, (4) that the Federalists, with 
the exception of Washington and Adams 
weren't very trustworthy or 
human beings, in any case. 

In a letter to his Italian friend. Mazzei, 
dated April 24, 1796, he complains: “In 
place of that noble love of liberty and 
republican government which carried us 
through the war, an Anglican monarchial 
aristocratical party has sprung up, whose 
avowed object is to draw over the substance, 
as they have already done the forms, of 
British government. The main body of our 
citizens, however, remain loyal to their re- 
publican principles; the whole landed in- 
terest is republican. . . . Against us are 
the judiciary, the executive, two out of three 
branches of government, all the officers of 
government, all who want to be officers, all 
the timid men who prefer the calm of 
despotism to the boisterous sea of liberty, 
British merchants and Americans trading 
on British capitals, speculators and holders 
in the banks and public funds, a contriv- 
ance invented for the purposes of corrup- 
tion.... It would give you a fever were | to 
name to you the apostates who have gone 
over to these heresies, men who were Sam- 
sons in the field and Solomons in the 
council, but who have had their heads shorn 
by the harlot England. . . .” 

The question next arises: what happened 
S when Jefferson himself ascended to the 
presidency and he and his followers had 
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the opportunity to translate their ideas and 
ideals into action? 

At first glance, they did a great deal. 
They carried out their campaign promises 
to simplify government and make it less 
costly. The new president’s inaugural cere- 
mony was aggressively spartan. Military 
appropriations were quickly cut down by 
reducing the number of men in the army. 
The construction of war-vessels, depended 
on by New England Federalists to protect 
their shipping on the seven seas, was 
abruptly abandoned. The circuit courts, 
brimful of John Adams’ “midnight judges” 
were abolished and juristic salaries turned 
back into the treasury. Bureaus and de- 
partments in the civil service were elim- 
inated, and unnecessary jobs thrown out. 
Government expenditures, excluding inter- 
est on the public debt, were reduced from 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year 1800 to 
$5,000,000 for 1801; and for the three 
years thereafter an annual reduction to 
$4,000,000 was attained. 

Such savings enabled Jefferson and his 
Republicans to take off the duties on 
whiskey, an act which was a benison to the 
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farmer who, because of bad roads, had 
found it more profitable to transform his 
grain into spirits and haul it to market in 
that more portable form. No other meas- 
ure so concretely typifies the Jeffersonian 
concern for the son of the soil. Taxes on 
such necessaries as salt, sugar, and tea 
remained on the books, despite the loud 
complaints of other elements in the popula- 
tion. The Louisiana Purchase itself was 
largely prompted by a similar solicitude for 
all who gained their living from the land. 

So far the actions of the Republican 
Party, even if partisan, harmonized with 
Jeffersonian principles. To all apparent 
purposes they had rectified Federalist ex- 
travagance and “abuses” even to sloughing 
off the Alien and Sedition Laws. They had 
established that responsive and “wise and 
frugal” government upon which Jefferson 
set great store. In brief, they had done 
everything they could to substitute agrarian 
control for the rule of the monetary and 
mercantile classes. Only the artisans in the 
city were neglected. They had to content 
themselves with the blessings of liberty. 


Conciliating the Federalists 
On the other hand, the leading Federal- 


ists, the self-acclaimed men of “principle 
and property,” were handled with kid 
gloves. There was nothing else to do about 
it. Jefferson was forced to conciliate them. 
Conquest was impossible. During Wash- 
ington’s two administrations they had en- 
trenched themselves with such vigor and 
tenacity into American economic life that 
there was hardly a financial operation in 
the country which was not influenced by 
the beneficiaries of the first Bank, the “cor- 
rupt squadron” of financiers in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia. 

They were formidable to fight. Their 
strength was not, however, the result of any 
great astuteness nor foresight. They were, 
at least in the matter of assumption, crude 
pirates rather than cunning cambists. But 
destiny had made them the agents of the 
new roaring capitalism, engulfing the na- 
tion like a tidal wave propelled by the new 
moon of the industrial Revolution. The 
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country was vast, rich in resources of field, 
forest, water-power, minerals. The growth 
of population rivaled a rabbit warren. De- 
mand for countless commodities exceeded 
the supply. Land—good land—was a dol- 
lar an acre. 

The expansion of the country required 
capital and credit; and the Federalists 


mainly held both. 


The Compromise with Hamilton 


Compromise with a necessary evil was 
the order of the day lest the fulfillment of 
prosperity’s promise be thwarted. “When 
this government was first established,” 
Jefferson lamented to his friend, Dupont de 
Nemours, “it was possible to have kept it 
going on true principles, but the contracted 
English, half-lettered ideas of Hamilton 
destroyed that hope in the bud. We can 
pay off his debts in 15 years; we can never 
get rid of his financial system. It mortifies 
me to be strengthening principles which | 
deem radically vicious, but this vice is en- 
tailed on us by our first error. . . . What 
is practicable must often control what is 
pure theory. .. .” 

From compromise it was but a short step 
to emulation. The Republicans began to 
realize that the banks of the country would 
be turned to their own political uses, just 
as the Federalists had employed them to 
buttress and amplify their own power. “As 
to the patronage of the Republican bank in 
Providence,” Jefferson replied to a hench- 
man, “I am decidedly in favor of making 
all the banks Republican, by sharing de- 
posits among them in proportion to the dis- 
positions they show; if the law now forbids 
it, we should not permit another session of 
Congress to pass without amending it.” 

After 1800, men who wanted to get ahead 
in banking switched their party label from 
Federalist to Republican, and flourished 
accordingly. Then as now, the bankers 
didn’t very much care who made the na- 
tion’s laws as long as they made its money. 
In a word Jefferson initiated the great 
American custom of driving the money 
changers out of the temple and inviting | 
them home to lunch, 





GENEVA’S FUTURE 


Proposals for reform flood the League, 


for peace depends upon its continuance 


BY FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


ALF a League! Half a League! Half 
a League Onward!” Once again the 
battle cry of those who support the 
League of Nations’ ideal can be heard in 
a world gone mad with nationalism, arma- 
ments, and dictatorships. Since the out- 
break of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute an 
interested and excited world has seen the 
League rise to scintillating heights, hover 
there for a moment, and then drop with a 
resounding thud to perhaps the lowest 
depths yet encountered in the checkered 
career of the Geneva institution. Even the 
skeptical were impressed when the Council 
and Assembly called Mussolini’s bluff and 
by daring to apply sanctions against Italy 
created hopeful precedent for international 
organization. 

But sanctions failed. And in June, when 
little Haile Selassie appeared before the 
Assembly to plead the cause of his country, 
League stock reached a new low. “God 
and history will remember your judgment,” 
he said. The League wished to forget and 
begin anew. 

It was inevitable that the Italo-Abys- 
sinian fiasco should result in a veritable 
flood of suggestions for League reform. 
Mussolini himself, on the same day that 
he bellowed in Rome that “Ethiopia is 
Italian,” commented that the League “can 
and must go on.” But, he said, “it has 
become a matter of common agreement that 
the League needs reorganizing.” Following 
that memorable day, concrete proposals to 
revamp the Geneva institution poured into 
the Secretariat from over 40 states. In the 
meantime, while a special Committee of 28 
has taken the various suggestions under 
consideration, the world has been hopefully 


yet skeptically waiting to see just what form 
the new League would take. 

Thus far the Committee has made little 
progress. The original burst of enthusiasm 
that characterized the move seems to have 
died down and it is even reported from 
Geneva that “reform is en route to the 
shelf.” Not that the proposals themselves 
are inadequate. The trouble is the basic 
issues involved—regionalism vs. universal- 
ity, revision vs. the status quo, coercion vs. 
voluntaryism—have divided and redivided 
League members until agreement seems al- 
most impossible. 


Universality Versus Regionalism 


Take the question of universality. Some 
states including Russia, France and her fol- 
lowers, are still worried about security and 
favor a strong League made up of like- 
minded states which could act swiftly and 
decisively in case of aggression. Others, in- 
cluding certain South American countries 
who view the European tinder-box from a 
safer vantage point, would have the Geneva 
institution transformed into a universal or- 
ganization even though its activities be con- 
fined to social and humanitarian work, 
consultation, etc. Their aim, universality 
at any price, may well be contrasted with 
the stand of the strong League group as 
expressed by Maxim Litvinoff last Septem- 
ber. “Better a League without universal- 
ity,” he said, “than universality without 
League principles.” 

While the British position has not been 
too clearly defined, last May Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin pointed out with con- 
siderable regret that the United States, 
Germany and Japan remained aloof from 
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Geneva. “If any changes can be seen to 
be feasible,” he said, “to induce those na- 
tions outside the League to come into it, 
I hope they will be considered with all 
sincerity and every desire to make the 
League at last what it was hoped to be at 
the beginning—a universal League.” 

But a universal League today could mean 
only one thing,—a League with most of 
its teeth pulled. Article X and the sanctions 
system—the very heart of the Covenant— 
would have to go. It is doubtful if Germany 
and Japan, with several territorial esca- 
pades up their sleeves, could ever be in- 
veigled into a strengthened League. Fur- 
thermore, Mussolini still has a bad taste 
in his mouth from the application of Ar- 
ticle XVI against Italy and he probably 
would refuse to stomach any great increase 
of power at Geneva. 

And what about the United States? Our 
cooperation most of all is desired at Geneva. 
Today, however, finds the United States 
(with respect to League membership) 
drawn further back in its shell than at any 
time since the early 1920's. 

Official statements issued by numerous 
other states lend further weight to the con- 
clusion that a universal League (if such be 
possible) would not be able to secure bind- 
ing commitments from all its members. It 
would have to content itself with attempting 
to maintain the peace by use of moral 
suasion and diplomatic negotiation. But 
even the most idealistic internationalist 
would be hesitant to admit that such pla- 
tonic methods were adequate’ weapons to 
cope successfully with fascist force. 

On the other hand, the chief aim of the 
French clique and some of the smaller 
states of Europe is to bolster up the wobbly 
League structure by reinforcing the Cove- 
nant with a series of regional pacts of 
mutual assistance. Carrying out the idea 
of regionalism, the French would localize 
collective security and limit it to a particu- 
lar area, after the fashion of the Pact of 
Locarno. Then, in the event of aggression 
in any particular region, each of the re- 
maining states would be pledged to take 
immediate military action against the ag- 
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gressor. The obligation of nations outside 
the aggression zone, however, to apply 
financial, economic, or military sanctions 
could very well be graduated in accordance 
with their special situation and geograph- 
ical location. 

With this type of collective security in 
full swing, Italy’s fascist troops would 
stand guard over Austria, and Great 
Britain would renew her pledge (expressed 
at Locarno) to defend France and Belgium 
against Germany. But while a number of 
regional pacts might be concluded in 
Europe, Asia and America, there would 
seem to be little possibility of coaxing the 
states of Eastern Europe into such an agree- 
ment since Hitler has repeatedly evinced 
an unwillingness to cooperate in this way 
with his Russian neighbor. 


For Quicker Action 


Two other closely related proposals de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness of 
League machinery have thus far met with 
the general approbation of the delegates. 
These are: first, some arrangement to en- 
able the League to intervene in the early 
stages of a dispute and, second, the weak- 
ening of the principle of unanimity. 

The necessity of gearing the machinery to 
a higher pitch is obvious. For months in 
1935 Mussolini, a past master at bluffing 
and political intrigue, parried with the 
League to gain time, and all the while he 
continued to pour his black-shirted troops 
into the Abyssinian wilderness and _pains- 
takingly set the stage for the slaughter of 
his inngcent victim. As a matter of fact, 
because a big power was involved, Geneva 
was only too glad to pass by on the other 
side. Then in September, with the problem 
child once more on the League doorstep, 
Geneva’s peace machinery was so cumber- 
some and slow that Italy had her way in 
spite of the protests of over 50 states of the 
civilized world. 

All this inefficiency and delay would be 
obviated if Russia had her way. Maxim 
Litvinoff has recommended automatic ac- 
tion by the League in case of serious dis- 
putes. Under the Soviet plan, in the event 
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hostilities broke out, the League Council 
would meet within three days’ time. It 
would then decide within an additional 
three-day period and by a vote of only 
three fourths of the members present 
whether circumstances justified the applica- 
tion of Article XVI. Following an affirma- 
tive vote it would then be the duty, under 
the provisions of mutual assistance agree- 
ments, of all states in the affected area to 
apply military sanctions against the state 
that had resorted to war. Other states out- 
side the region would be obligated to con- 
form to the recommendations of the Council 
under Article XVI. 

It is doubtful, however, if a large major- 
ity of League members will support such 
drastic proposals. According to the cur- 
rent interpretation of Article XVI, states 
have the privilege of deciding for them- 
selves the extent to which they are obligated 
to apply sanctions. This prerogative will 
not be lightly abandoned, for governments 
naturally hesitate to assume obligations to 
use force in unforeseen circumstances and 
in disputes “over whose origin and over 
whose development they have had little 
or no control.” 

Somewhat brighter prospects, however, 
are held forth for weakening the unanimity 
rule. On various occasions, states involved 
in disputes have prevented desirable action 
from being taken by selfishly casting a 
negative vote. A classical illustration is 
found in the Council’s consideration of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Hostilities had just 
broken out, and Briand of France, in order 
to ease the tension and allow negotiations 
to be carried on in a more peaceful atmos- 
phere, proposed that the Japanese troops 
be withdrawn from the war zone. But 
Japan voted “no” and the resolution was 
defeated by a vote of 13 to 1. It would 
seem just as sensible to allow an accused 
murderer to sit as a member of his own 
trial jury as to permit a state to pass judg- 
ment on the wisdom of its own misdoings. 

The French Government has effectively 
argued this point both at home and at 
Geneva. “It is contrary to common sense,” 
‘declared the Blum Government to the 
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French legislature last June, “that a state 
whose action has created a threat to peace 
should by its vote be able to paralyze the 
action of the community.” Since the League, 
in such circumstances, is powerless to pre- 
vent the preparation of a conflict, France 
proposed “to put an end to this paradoxical 
situation.” .While many governments have 
rallied to the support of France, opposition 
may be expected from several intensely 
nationalistic states, such as Poland, Italy, 
and certain smaller countries who insist 
upon state equality before all else. 

One discouraging and even ominous re- 
sult of the discussion in Geneva thus far 
is the indication that treaty revision is just 
as inadmissible now as at any time since 
1919. Article XIX, which provides for the 
“reconsideration” of inapplicable treaties, 
remains a dead letter and any attempt to 
rejuvenate it meets with stubborn opposi- 
tion from the status quo group. France has 
consistently refused to tamper with the 
peace treaties, and the Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia reiterated not long ago the 
Little Entente attitude that “we are pre- 
pared to take steps for their respect by all 
the countries concerned.” 

Consequently, the League, by solidifying 
an unfair status quo, has not been based on 
true principles of justice. As the late Frank 
Simonds has written: “It has become an 
instrument to perpetuate wrongs, always 
available to the beneficiaries of such 
wrongs, but never within the grasp of those 
who seek to escape.” And it is difficult to 
see how the League can ever be a complete 
success unless it be a dynamic, living or- 
ganism, helping and encouraging its mem- 
bers to keep law and justice on the same 
high plane. 

A number of other proposals are receiv- 
ing the consideration of the Committee of 
28. These include: (1) separating the 
Covenant from the peace treaties, which 
would remove from the League the onus 
of its questionable birth and give it a fresh 
start in life; (2) harmonizing the Covenant 
with the Kellogg Pact in order to close the 
famous “gaps” in the Covenant and com- 
pletely outlaw war within the League sys- 
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tem; (3) making withdrawal from the 
League more difficult; (4) inaugurating an 
effective program for disarmament,—which 
would seem to be absolutely essential if 
war is to be averted. (5) making the 
amending process easier; (6) granting the 
Council or the Assembly more power of a 
legislative nature; (7) reforming the 
Council in order to place the great powers 
more definitely in control; and, finally, 
comes (8) the suggestion from various 
sources (including the British) that the 
League undertake an inquiry into the access 
of various countries to the raw materials 
of the world. 


Obstacles to Reform 


Several seemingly insuperable obstacles, 
however, stand squarely in the way of 
adequate League reform. First of all, noth- 
ing could be more difficult than to secure 
agreement among some 60 states on such 
ticklish problems as sanctions, disarma- 
ment and treaty revision. Secondly, an even 
more laborious and time-consuming process 
is the extraction of formal ratifications 
from the governments of a sufficient number 
of League states. Consequently, if any 
significant changes are to be made it is 
probable that they will come in the way 
of “interpretations” and special agreements 
rather than formal amendments to the 
Covenant itself. 

In the third place, satisfactory League 
reform depends to a very considerable ex- 
tent on that post-war phenomenon, which 
cuts across practically every international 
problem—fascism. For the basic principles 
of fascism—-nationalism, expansion, arma- 
ments, force, war—are diametrically op- 
posed to the ideals of democracy on which 
the League of Nations was founded. Con- 
sequently, the action of the Committee will 
toa large extent be contingent on the out- 
come of the Spanish civil war, the pro- 
jected Locarno conference, and European 
developments in general. The League is 
but the plaything of fate, and its strength 
will inevitably vary in direct ratio to the 
power of fascism in the world. 

But suppose Hitler and Mussolini refuse 
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to cooperate and continue to flout the 
authority of the League and of international 
law? Then fascist force must be met by 
the organized force of the League, made up 
of states inspired by common ideals and 
guided by common policies. 

Americans are much too eager to ridicule 
the League, to condemn it for its. obvious 
defects. But, by and large, it has performed 
its duties well; certainly it has functioned 
far better than any similar institution the 
peace-seeking world has yet devised. In 
its short 17 years it has settled many serious 
disputes besides encouraging international 
cooperation in numerous fields. 

The League’s magnificent new home in 
Geneva, its staff of some 500 officials and 
experts, its extensive library and research 
facilities, its avowed aims and purposes, 
—all are adequate. The Covenant, too, is 
adequate, for if interpreted liberally it 
bestows upon the Council and Assembly 
ample power to cope with any situation that 
might endanger the peace of the world. In 
short, the crying need today is not the ad- 
justment of the League’s physical equip- 
ment or the revision of its basic law, but a 
reformation of its member states. And that 
is the most difficult task of all, for history 
has shown that states ordinarily raise them- 
selves to great creative heights in interna- 
tional organization only after being jolted 
into sensibility by some terrible catastrophe 
such as the Napoleonic wars or World War. 

At the present writing extensive reform 
of the League seems unlikely, even unde- 
sirable. On the other hand, signs of in- 
creased international cooperation—the tri- 
power monetary agreement, the Anglo- 
Italian accord, Hitler’s recent promises, etc. 
—have appeared on the horizon. If and 
when prosperity returns and Europe re- 
gains her senses, Geneva may become once 
more the stronghold of European peace. 
This much is true, the- Geneva institution 
is here to stay, whether its powers be ex- 
panded or contracted, for the germ of 
world unity is to be found in the League of 
Nations ideal. That is clearly shown by the 
fact that there have been no suggestions to 
abolish the League—only to reform it. 





THE COST OF CRIME 


Crime costs fifteen billions a year, 


yet public apathy is its major cause 


BY EDWARD C. 


VERY 45 minutes there occurs a 
H, death by violence in the United 

States. During the last 24 hours, 
37 persons have been wilfully murdered 
throughout the land. Tomorrow there will 
be another 37, and the day after that. ... 
These wilful murders add up to more than 
12,000 in the course of a year. 

Today 150,000 murderers are at large in 
the land, mingling with the population. 
And less than half of them were at any 
time incarcerated for the murders they 
committed. An army of 200,000 people 
now living ordinary lives will commit 
murders before they die, and their toll will 
be 300,000 slain. Of these future murderers 
some will be executed, and some will die 
in prison—but two thirds of them (or about 
125,000) will never be convicted. 

Each year 1,500,000 major crimes are 
perpetrated in the United States. This does 
not include petty offenses and misde- 
meanors, but such crimes as rape, assault, 
murder, burglary, robbery, and kidnapping, 
as well as fraud and embezzlement. This 
is at the rate of one major crime committed 
every 20 seconds. There are 3,500,000 
known criminals in the United States, and 
about 700,000 of them are boys and girls 
under twenty-one years of age. 

Fifteen billions of dollars. That is the 
annual crime bill paid by the people of 
this country. This official estimate is con- 
servative. There are other losses suffered 
as a result of criminal activities that cannot 
be expressed in terms of dollars. 

It is almost impossible for us to visualize 
the size and power of the criminal element 
of the country. We hear about crimes when 
- they are committed in our locality or when 
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they are spectacular. The professional 
criminal does not advertise his business or 
publish his gross revenue, and the wails 
of his victims are so commonplace as to 
make little but a passing impression. It is 
only when a special grand jury begins 
rummaging through the poultry business 
that we are amazed to find that we pay a 
sizeable tribute to organized crime every 
time we buy a broiler. These special investi- 
gations are made from time to time in every 
field of life, from the artichoke racket to 
the white slave trade, and they are nine-day 
wonders that distract or interest us until 
something else looms in the news to divert 
us. . 

Because crime is so widespread and so 
hidden, and because the professional crim- 
inal goes about his business so quietly, we 
are left with no visible tags from which to 
read the cost of his work. When a man 
holds up a bakery and takes ten dollars 
from the till, he is not adding a mere ten 
dollars to the crime bill of the country, for 
that is only the beginning. His little act 
starts the wheels of justice moving, which 
are expensive things to start. Eventually 
he is arrested, held, tried, and put in prison. 
The entire procedure, from first to last, 
will probably cost the public several hun- 
dred ‘dollars. But this is just the ordinary 
petty crime. It is when the big criminal 
operates that the public till groans. The 
costs involved in actually getting some 
powerful and rich racketeer into a coutt- [ 
room is a big item. The days and weeks of 
court procedure, and the endless legal de- 
lays, mistrials, appeals, and other incidents, } 
run up a bill that should please the vanity 
of any criminal. This bill is especially 
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large when it is considered that the defend- 
ant has about an even chance of “beating 
the rap.” 

Added to the actual expenses of trial 
are many indirect costs which have oc- 
curred as a result. If our man goes to 
prison, the costs go right on, for we have 
to keep up a complicated judicial and 
penal system in order to insure a fair 
meting out of justice and punishment. 


The Criminal Army 


This underworld of ours, with its 3,500,- 
000 members, is actually a power unto 
itself. It has its own laws and customs, 
its own ways of life and language, and its 
own standards. When its members get out 
of line, it appoints itself as judge, jury, and 
executioner. The machinery of its judicial 
and penal system is not slow, nor does it 
fall over backwards being fair. Its punish- 
ments are swift and sure. Its members are 
bound together by mutual suspicion and 
common fear. 

Its activities are operated on modern and 
efficient lines. Allied with it are experts in 
every field of business and science. It even 
_ maintains its own doctors and nurses. With- 
in this loose general society, each criminal 
follows his own particular bent or racket. 
Each of these rackets—whether it is nar- 
cotics, or mail fraud, or robbery—is sep- 
arately organized in order that its mem- 
bers can surmount the two common perils 
of his trade. These are: to avoid detection; 
and second, to be able to dispose of stolen 
goods or “hot” money, or whatever. To 
this end, he reaches out into legitimate 
fields and hires lawyers, doctors, account- 
ants, garage owners, and so forth to serve 
his ends. As he prospers his ramifications 
spread, and sometimes he finds that he has 
to get “right” with the police, the magis- 
trates, the assistant district attorneys, and 
the lesser politicians. When these officials 
cannot be suborned he is naturally at a 
disadvantage. 

This unhealthy condition is greatly aided 
by the normal state of public apathy. When 
the public becomes aroused, as it does 
periodically, then criminal pickings are 
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small. But the underworld understands 
these cycles, and when they pass it goes 
smoothly back to work, boring from within, 
and chiseling off its tribute in every way 
that is practical. 

It is against this underground enemy 
that the forces of law and order must make 
headway. But the fight is an uneven one, 
for the underworld is organized and eff- 
cient in a way that is quite consistent with 
the risks it runs and the spoils it stands 
to gain. But the forces of the law are 
neither organized nor equipped to combat 
them effectively, and, what is just as im- 
portant, they do not always have the morale 
and impetus to make up for this disad- 
vantage. Policing is too close to practical 
politics in most parts of the country, and 
a man can too easily step on important 
toes by displaying a more than ordinary 
initiative. Almost every policeman is hon- 
est, but it ill behooves a man with a wife 
and children and a politically controlled 
job to “stick his neck out,” as the phrase 
goes. 

More important still, however, is the 
antiquated system of police jurisdictions 
and legal jurisdictions with which the 
country is cluttered—and for which it pays 
dearly. Designed in another generation, 
when crime was localized by reason of 
poor roads and indifferent transportation, 
it still persists today, when a determined 
bank robber in a fast car can whisk his 
loot not only out of the local police juris- 
diction, but out of the state in a short time. 
This is a splendid set up for the criminal, 
who knows no State lines or jurisdictions 
in his trade, just as it is for the parole- 
jumper. Many police authorities, indeed, 
think that they have done their duty in a 
neat manner if they succeed in scaring the 
local criminals out of the local jurisdiction 
into some other town where they can be- 
come the problem and expense of some 
other community, and welcome. 

Nor is it expedient for some of the poorer 
communities to stand the cost of too many 
long and expensive prosecutions, for re- 
gardless of the public weal, the court deficit 
does not look well at election time. 





The Cost of Crime 


Parole 


The parole system is currently one of 
the sore spots among the various schools of 
thought in penology. As it is worked today 
throughout the nation, it probably con- 
tributes as much to the national crime bill 
as any other single factor. There is no 
one system, but rather a hodge-podge of 
them. The greater number of them try 
awfully hard to bear out some theory in- 
volving the love of fellow man. Intended 
to help a man rehabilitate himself and so 
regain his self-respect, they often result in 
turning great numbers of hardened crim- 
inals loose on society. It was while Dil- 
linger was on parole that he engineered a 
bloody jailbreak for his friends. Nor are 
all of the parole systems administered 
either efficiently or honestly. In certain 
states a criminal released on parole can 
forget his parole obligations entirely by 
crossing a State line, for he cannot be picked 
up for violating parole unless he is caught 
in the State that paroled him. 

What the Department of Justice thinks 
about the parole systems in effect through- 


out the land is best summed up by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Bureau 


of Investigation. 
said, in part: 


In a recent speech he 


In many States it is only necessary for criminals 
to write an occasional letter or form post-card to 
inefficiently-administered parole boards, telling 
them that they are observing all the promises 
which they made upon their release. Such is the 
Mumbo Jumbo of parole in America! I leave it 
to the common sense of my listeners to decide 
whether these men voluntarily will send in mail- 
order confessions of their misdeeds so that they, 
of their own free will, may be returned to the 
prisons from which they worked so hard to be 
freed. In many States, full pardoning and parole 
powers are vested in one man who, himself, is 
subject to political pressure and monetary tempta- 
tion. 

If these statements give the impression that I 
am an opponent of the theory of parole, I must 
deny it. I am one of the best existing friends of 
the principle that a man should be allowed to 
rehabilitate himself. I make only one qualifica- 
tion, which is that the parolee must give some 
reasonable hope that rehabilitation can be ac- 
complished. The sentimental moo-cows and slob- 
bering sob-sisters, the gushing well-wishers of the 
convict, and the criminal-coddlers who go about 
shouting of their love for their fellowmen are in 
reality enemies of convicts really trying to attain 
proper citizenship, in that they eternally damn the 
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parole system by allowing a wrong type of vio- 
lator to obtain easy freedom. 

Where.the parole system most closely 
touches the cost of crime is in the fact that 
its workings have tended to make the crim- 
inal less afraid of getting a prison sentence. 

The number of criminals who are re- 
peaters is effectively gauged by the collec- 
tion of fingerprints and records on file in 
Washington at the Department of Justice. 
During November, 1936, it was found that 
52.2% of the criminals whose fingerprints 
were received were already represented in 
the files. This percentage is conservative. 

Certainly the size of the law enforcement 
forces throughout the country is adequate 
if it is, at the same time, coordinated and 
modernized in organization. First, we have 
fifteen Federal prisons and reformatories 
and more than 100 State penal institutions. 
A personnel of more than 14,000 persons 
is necessary to run them. In addition 
there are more than 3000 county jails that 
probably employ well over 25,000 persons, 
although there are no accurate statistics on 
that. Finally, every city, town, village, and 
hamlet in the land has at least one local jail. 

According to the last census America 
supports 12,865 detectives, 9,350 marshals 
and constables, 4,270 truant and probation 
officers, 15,338 sheriffs and deputies, and 
131,687 policemen. That is a total of 
173,510 peace officers of various sorts on 
the public payroll. Many cities would in- 
crease their police forces if they could af- 
ford to. 

But the cost doesn’t end with the public 
service. Many industries and corporations 
have been forced to supplement the regular 
law enforcement bodies with their own 
police, especially railroads, who have valu- 
able freight lying around the country in 
their freight cars and terminals. Banks, 
jewelry companies, and stores with large 
stocks have taken up this practice, too. 
Thus, in addition, must be counted another 
army of property protectors: 11,204 private 
police, and 148,115 guards and watchmen. 

The cost of all this—fifteen billions of 
dollars—is almost as great as the total of 
all the taxes paid each year in the nation. 





BURMA DIVORCES INDIA 


After one hundred years’ union, Burma 


effects a declaration of independence 


BY JOHN L. CHRISTIAN 


FTER a union of more than one hun- 
dred years Burma and India have 


come to the parting of the ways. 


On the first day of April, the Burmese, 
who have been described by Sir Clement 
Hindley as “perhaps the most attractive 
people in the whole of the British Empire,” 
become independent of India for the first 
time since 1824. 

It was in 1824 that the first of the Anglo- 
Burmese wars broke out. Subsequent wars 
were fought with the English in 1852 and 
1885, but it was during the first war that 
Great Britain took her initial steps toward 
placing Burma under English administra- 
tion. A commission of British officials from 
India was appointed to take over the terri- 
tory acquired from Burma, thus beginning 
a union between India and Burma that was 
based upon convenience in governing and 
historical accident. This union was not 
dictated by a comity of interest between the 
peoples of India and Burma but was ac- 
cepted by the Burmese, at that time without 
political consciousness, without protest. 

It is a universal opinion, however, that 
Burma should never have been placed under 
the government of India. The destiny of 
Burma lies in the hands of the Burmese 
themselves—in the idealism and honesty 
of her public men entrusted with the task 
of administration and in the earnestness 
with which they endeavor to uplift the 
masses. 

Burma is the largest in area and the 
smallest in density of population among the 
major provinces of the British Indian Em- 
pire. It extends from a partially undemar- 
cated and unadministered frontier in the 
north, shared by Assam, Tibet, and China, 


to Victoria Point on the Malay Peninsula 
within four hundred miles of Penang. Its 
area is as large as Texas and its population 
is equal to that of New York and New 
Jersey combined. 

It is little wonder that Burma attracted 
the empire-building British. In natural re- 
sources the riches of Burma exceed those 
of any other province of India. Her oil 
fields along the Irrawaddy River constitute 
the principal source of petroleum yet dis- 
covered within the widespread British Em- 
pire. 

Today Rangoon, Burma’s principal sea- 
port, is the world’s greatest rice exporting 
city, and since the decline of immigration 
in America it has surpassed New York as 
a passenger port due to the annual arrival 
and departure of more than 350,000 coolies 
who come across from India to plant and 
harvest the rice crops. Burma’s jade and 
rubies have long provided the world’s 
principal sources of these gems while her 
exports of amber and sapphires are scarcely 
less renowned. During the Great War. 
Burma’s wolfram constituted one of the 
principal supplies of this essential com- 
modity. 

Under the development fostered by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover the Bawdwin mines, near 
the Chinese frontier, became one of the 
world’s largest producers of silver and lead. 
There remains to be mentioned Burma’s 
forests of teak and other hardwoods which 
have been used for more than a century in 
the British navy. 

The entire populous area of Burma 
proper lies within the tropics and is subject 
to the alternate wet and dry seasons of a 
typical monsoon climate. From May until 





Burma Divorces 


ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY: Burma achieves independence from India this month 


after one hundred years of union. 


The boundary between the two dominions is shown at 


the center right. 


October the rainfall along the Tenasserim 
and Arakan coasts may reach two hundred 
inches or more while in the central “dry 
zone” area, extending roughly from Man- 
dalay to Prome, the average rainfall is 
around fifty inches per annum. With the 
exception of the hill tracts and the dense 
forests where malaria is prevalent, the 
climate is not particularly unhealthy for 
Europeans under modern conditions. 


The Burmese Religion 

Spiritually the Burmese are Buddhists, 
ethnologically they are Mongolians, repre- 
senting the descendants of tribes who came 
south from Tibet and western China and 
amalgamated with immigrants who came 
directly from India. The names of the 
early Burmese Kings, partly legendary as 
given in the Mahayazawin, show a Hindu 
origin. The Buddhist religion, which has 


all but disappeared from the land of its 
birth, came across from India and was car- 
ried to Pagan, the ancient capital, in 1057 
A. D. Fewer than ten thousand out of ten 
million Burmese have become Protestant 
Christians. Burmese economy and culture 
is essentially democratic; there is no caste. 

The period of Burmese expansion from 
1752 to 1760 was concurrent with the rise 
of British power in India. Thus, British 
India, along its eastern frontier, had as a 
neighbor a state powerful and ambitious, 
glorying in its recent victories in Siam and 
its defeat of the Chinese invasion of 1769. 


The Three Wars With England 
Burma’s existence as an independent na- 
tion was extinguished as a result of the 
three Anglo-Burmese wars. The second 
war broke out five years before the mutiny 
of 1857. The Burmese were easily defeated; 
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Britain annexed Pegu province by procla- 
mation on the 20th of December, 1852, and 
the war was over. England was thus in 
complete control of the maritime provinces 
of Burma, the conquest of which made her 
mistress of the southern coasts of Asia from 
the Persian Gulf to Bangkok. The last por- 
tion of independent Burma was _incor- 
porated under the terms of the Annexa- 
tion Proclamation of January 1, 1886, as 
the result of the third war the previous 
year. 

Burma has prospered under British con- 
trol. A university has been established and 
richly endowed; education has made prog- 
ress until, next to Japan, Burma proper has 
the highest percentage of literacy among 
the nations of Asia. Rural self-government 
acts have been passed and municipal gov- 
ernments have been established 
larger towns. Burmese have been admitted 
to the subordinate civil service and some 
have secured admission to the Indian Civil 
Service. More than 2,000 miles of meter 
gauge railway have been constructed, al- 
though there is no connection with the 
railways of India, China, or Siam. High- 
way construction has not, however, kept 
pace with the demand for better communi- 
cation. 

Within the compass of this study it is 
not possible to mention all the numerous 
changes in the administrative and legisla- 
tive machinery of India and Burma. Of 
great significance, however, after the turn 
of the twentieth century, was the Declara- 
tion of August 21, 1917, given in the House 
of Commons by Montague, Secretary of 
State for India, which contained the magic 
words “responsible self-government . for 
India.” This Declaration, as incorporated 
in the preamble of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, has not been repealed, and thus 
it remains as a statement of the goal of 
British policy in India. Burma had good 
reason to believe that this Declaration held 
out to her as one of the provinces of India 
the prospects of sharing this increased 
measure of self-government. Quite the con- 
trary actually occurred. The Montague- 
Chelmsford reforms exempted Burma from 


in the. 
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the operation of the new scheme in these 
words: “We therefore set aside the problem 
of Burma’s political evolution for separate 
and future consideration.” 

Following the report of the Whyte Com- 
mittee, which was formed to study the de- 
gree of franchise suitable for Burma, and 
the division of subjects into “reserved” and 
“transferred,” Burma was constituted a 
Governor’s Province in January, 1923. The 
period between 1920 and the visit of the 


Simon Commission in 1928-29 was gen- 


erally quiet. The Burmese divided into 
three parties: the Independent Party, 
headed by Sir J. A. Maung Gyi who was a 
supporter of Government; the moderate 
Peoples Party led by U Ba Pe; and the 
extreme Nationalists who boycotted the 
Legislative Council and remained apart. 
The influence of the Indian National Con- 
gress was-not marked. 


Report for Separation 


In December, 1928, the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council voted to cooperate with the 
Simon Commission which had been ap- 
pointed. to conduct an inquiry into the 
workings of representative institutions in 
India and Burma. During the same month 
they adopted a report which said in part: 


“Tt will thus be seen that Burma’s political 
connection with India cannot be justified on 
any grounds that count in the affairs of 
nations. We, therefore, strongly and un- 
equivocally recommend that Burma be im- 
mediately separated from British India.” 


When the Simon Commission presented its 
report, this view was accepted. In this 
report and in a motion passed in the Burma 
Legislative Council on February 18, 1929, 
we find the first official declaration in favor 
of separation. 

The Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin, fa- 
vored “government by conference,” and 
the first Indian Round Table Conference 
met in London during the winter of 1930- 
31 under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, with Lord 
Sankey as Deputy President. Among the 
eighty-nine delegates were four from 


Burma: U Aung Thin, U Ba Pe, U Ohn 
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Ghine, and Sir Oscar de Glanville. The 
Conference recommended separation from 
India with no prejudice against constitu- 
tional advancement for Burma. 

The next step in the separation of Burma 
from India was the calling of a special 
Burma Round Table Conference in London 
on November 27, 1931. The conference 
continued its meetings until January, 1932, 
under the chairmanship of Earl Peel, twice 
Secretary of State for India. Among the 
24 delegates from Burma were two Indians 
and one Chinese, representing the special 
interests of these minority communities. 
As the Conference progressed it became ap- 
parent that nearly all the delegates were 
agreed on the principle of separation. The 
anti-separationists, under the leadership of 
Tharawaddy U Pu and U Chit Hlaing, 
wished to have Burma’s connection with 
India retained until India received full 
Dominion status. The Burmese, who re- 
gard government officials as one of the 
“five evils,” thought, without good reason, 
that the Government advocated separation 
as a means of keeping Burma in an inferior 
political position as compared with the new 
status proposed for India. Some feared 
Burma would be fixed in the position of 
a Crown Colony. Burmese Nationalists 
were slow to believe explicit pledges to the 
contrary given by the Home Government. 


The People Oppose Separation 


The Prime Minister, in addressing the 
Conference at its final plenary session, in- 
formed the delegates of the intention of 
the British Government to give the elec- 
torate in Burma the opportunity of express- 
ing the views of the people of Burma on 
separation. This election was held in No- 


vember, 1932, and a majority of candidates. 


from the Anti-Separationist group were re- 
turned. When the Legislative Council met 
in Rangoon following the election, it 
adopted a long resolution which opposed 
both separation from India and permanent 
federation with India. This post-election 
impasse was accentuated by the disagree- 
ment over the choice of a President for the 
Legislative Council. The Burmese political 
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leaders declined to serve and Sir Oscar de 
Glanville was made president. Sir Oscar 
soon became unpopular, and was succeeded 
by the nationalist leader, U Chit Hlaing, 
who continued in office until August, 1936. 

It was announced in Parliament that, 
since the Burmese people themselves could 
not reach a clear decision on the question 
of separation, the future policy would be 
determined by His Majesty’s Government. 

This policy was made clear as a result of 


,the labors of the Joint Committee of Parlia- 


ment which met to consider the India White 
Paper; the Committee examined also the 
Burma White Paper. The distinguished 
Committee met under the chairmanship of 
Lord Linlithgow who has since succeeded 
Lord Willingdon as Viceroy of India. Dur- 
ing its meetings from November, 1933 to 
June, 1934, this Committee assembled in 
its Report, Proceedings, Records, and Evi- 
dence the most complete mine of informa- 
tion yet available on constitutional progress 
in India and Burma. 

The results of the Committee’s study are 
seen in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
steered through Parliament by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, and containing the new constitution 
of Burma. The matter relating to Burma 
has been passed separately as the Govern- 
ment of Burma Act, 1935. The introductory 
statement makes it plain that Burma is 
henceforth to be governed as a unitary 
state quite independent of the government 


in New Delhi. 


Influence of Japan 


Taking the long view, one must regard 
the separation of Burma from India, and 
the increased degree of self-government re- 
ceived by both, as a part of the inevitable 
movement for self-expression by the peo- 
ples of Asia. Dr. Baw Maw, most vocal of 
Burma’s Nationalists, is authority for the 
statement that politics in Burma had their 
origin in the period of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The influence of Japan and Siam 
upon Burma must not be overlooked. The 
Burmese and the Siamese are co-religion- 
ists; they have a common land frontier for 
800 miles. Eighty years ago the two coun- 
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tries were very similar in their administra- 
tion and development. Now the Burmese 
see Siam as a prosperous, independent 
country with an advanced judicial system 
and a budget position the envy of many a 
harassed state treasurer. 

Despite some indifference and some lack 
of understanding, the relations between the 
British and the Burmese people have been 
cordial. The Burmese are a tolerant people, 
and the country has seen very little of the 
activities of the terrorists who have been 
so distressing in’ Bengal. Many of Eng- 
land’s sons have given the best years of 
their lives in true service for Burma. It has 
been said paradoxically that “the first 
thing to know about India is that there is 
no India.” The same can hardly be said 
of Burma. There the people have the 
common birthright of a beneficent religion, 
a language understood by all in Burma 
proper, and a share of common patriotism. 

There is some apprehension concerning 
the future of the two important groups of 
immigrants in Burma after separation. The 
position of the Chinese, who blend into the 
Burmese picture more easily than do the 
Indians, will not be radically different 
from what it is today. There will be some 
readjustment for the 1,000,000 Indians who 
are in Burma as government servants, 
traders and merchants, or laborers. The 
Trade Agreement which comes into force 
between the two countries on separation 
provides that there shall be no restriction 
on Indian immigration into Burma for a 
period of three years; as a further safe- 
guard against sudden disturbance of the 
extensive trade which has grown up across 
the Bay of Bengal, the Agreement decides 
that there shall be free trade between the 
two countries for a like period of time. 


° 
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Furthermore, the Reserve Bank of India 
will manage the currency and carry on the 
banking business of Burma for a minimum 
period of three years. The class most 
damaging to Burma’s economic interests are 
the money lenders whose operations have 
resulted in the transfer of much of the best 
agricultural land in Burma to alien land- 
holders. More than half the land in lower 
Burma is now in the hands of non-agricul- 
turalists. The net result has been to bring 
about a partial denationalization and 
Indianization of Burma. The Burmese 
hope to take measures which will preserve 
their country for the sons of the soil. 


A New Epoch 
April 1, 1937, is the date set by Procla- 


mation for the inauguration of the new 
constitution in Burma. At that time, the 
Burmese start along the path leading to 
contentment under the Crown without the 
intervention of the Government of India. 

The last session of the old Legislative 
Council was held on August 19, 1936, and 
the meeting of the new Senate and House 
of Representatives after April 1 will mark 
the beginning of a new epoch in Burma. 
The paramount authority will still be alien 
and non-Burma, considerable territory in 
the northern and eastern hill tracts will be 
set aside in “excluded areas” from control 
by the popularly elected House and Senate, 
but a very significant beginning in consti- 
tutional government is being made. 

Much depends upon the new Governor 
of the separated Burma, Sir Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane. The Burmese look to 
him in the hope that he may be a Moses 
leading his people into the promised land 
of national liberty rather than a Metternich 
clinging to the old order. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN THE WORLD OF THE ARTS 


The 
CULTURAL BAROMETER 


By V. F. Calverton 


ing clubs, cultural circles, cocktail 

parties, wherever intellectuals gather, 
are abuzz and agog today with talk and chat- 
ter about one person: Alexander Pushkin, the 
great Russian writer, whose centenary is be- 
ing celebrated with so much literary flash and 
fanfare in Moscow, Paris, London, New York, 
and in a myriad smaller cities in divers parts 
of the western world. Peoples of all varieties 
and all tastes can do homage to Pushkin, 
with his Negro as well as Russian heritage, 
because he combined in himself and in his 
work such an amazing composite of contradic- 
tions. A romantic in temperament, he, never- 
theless, wrote some of the most realistic litera- 
ture of his day. A radical, whose Ode to 
Liberty is one of the best revolutionary poems 
in any language, he, nevertheless, was in- 
timate with the Czar, married a woman who 
was the cynosure of the court, and con- 
sequently was respected by the top-dogs as 
well as the underdogs of the nation. Exiled 
while a youth by Czar Alexander I, he did 
not, like Dostoievsky. give up his radical 
opinions as he aged. On the contrary, when 
summoned to the presence of Czar Nicholas 
I, he told him forthrightly that he would have 
participated in the Decembrist conspiracy if 
he had been in St. Petersburg, with the result 
that almost all the rest of his life was spent 
under the severest surveillance by the govern- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he 
succeeded in giving Russian literature a sig- 
nificance and a stature which it had lacked 
in the past. In fact, he became the father of 
modern Russian literature. It is with him that 
the great golden age of Russian literature 
begins. After Pushkin follow a host of writ- 
ers, all good, many great, but none any greater 
than the master himself. All those writers 


Gis lecture halls, class rooms, writ- 


were indebted in some way to Pushkin’s work 
and influence, and that includes sucha star- 
tling galaxy of figures: Gogol, Lermontov, 
Ostrovski, Goncharov, Necrasov, Dostoievsky, 
Chekhov, Tolstoi, Kuprin, Bunin, Andreyev, 
and Gorki. 

But Pushkin was not only the founder of 
modern Russian literature; he was also, in- 
directly, the inspiration of much of modern 
Russian music and opera. Mussorgski, Glinka, 
and Tschaikowski were indebted to him for 
the themes of “Boris Godunov,” “Russlan,” 
and “Ludmilla,” “Eugen Onegin,” and “The 
Queen of Spades.” It was the turbulent in- 
tensity, the eloquent wonder and magic of 
Pushkin’s writing that lit the torch of in- 
spiration in Mussorgski, Glinka, and Tschai- 
kowski and made it possible for them to com- 
pose some of their best works. There was 
music as well as poetry living in Pushkin’s 
writing, and it was the music of it which gave 
it such an appeal to Russian composers. Even 
his prose was replete with music as well as 
meaning. No one expressed that better than 
Dostoievsky in the oration which he delivered 
at the time of Pushkin’s burial. 

Russia in the nineteenth century, before 
and after Pushkin, was intellectually and 
scientifically backward; artistically, however, 
it was one of the most advanced and challeng- 
ing of modern nations. In music, in the dance, 
in the theatre, and in literature, its contribu- 
tions revealed a national genius of a rare and 
superlative order. It is doubtful if, in the 
last analysis, any other European literature 
in the nineteenth century can be said to have 
equalled the Russian, which began with Push- 
kin and ended with Tolstoi and Gorki. 

All this changed, however, in 1917, with 
the downfall of the Czarist empire and the 
accession of the Bolsheviks té6 power. Since 
that time new changes have come across the 
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face of Russia, economic and political changes 
which have written themselves into the linea- 
ments of the culture. 


This bring us to a consideration which is 
fundamental to the whole problem of cul- 
tural origins and influences. 

Russian culture today, and that includes 
the sciences as well as the arts, has been so 


completely revamped, redirected, and re- 
organized that it doesn’t seem to belong to 
the same nation. Its whole outlook, its whole 
emphasis, its whole spirit is different. Very 
little of the old is recognizable in the new. 


Russian Culture: Old and New 


The old Russian culture, dominant in the 
days of Pushkin, was anti-scientific. “Science 
is a bar of gold made by a charlatan al- 
chemist,” Tolstoi wrote, condensing in a sen- 
tence the old Russian attitude toward science. 
The new Russian culture, on the other hand, 
converts science into a deity. The old Russian 
culture, in its literary and philosophic forms, 
was pessimistic and futilitarian; the new cul- 
ture is optimistic and vital with aspiration. 

The difference between the two cultures 
can be readily recognized by a brief con- 
sideration of certain of the authors representa- 
tive of each of them. No Russian author 
represented the old Russian culture better 
than Goncharov in his novel Oblomov, with 
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its philosophy of inaction and_ indolence. 
“Qblomov,” as Goncharov described him, was 
“the disenchanted man who had lost the 
power to love, [who] had succeeded in escap- 
ing life,” and had lulled “himself to sleep 
amid the problems and the stern demands 
of duty and destiny.” Oblomov was the old 
Russian intelligentsia impaled in fiction. It 
was an attitude of mind which obsessed a 
literature and consumed a people. In Rudin, 
Turgenev’s famous novel, we discover another 
expression of that same attitude. Rudin was 
a charming conversationalist, eager to argue, 
but afraid to act. In Mereshkovski’s novel 
December the Fourteenth the revolutionists 
talk like philosophers but act like adolescents. 
In Bunin’s The Village the same dull, dead, 
achieveless existence is manifest. In all Tol- 
stoi’s and Dostoievski’s novels, in Gogol, in 
Sologub, in Andreyev, there is the same 
penetrating consuming morbidity of tone and 
sentiment. Gorki epitomized it best of all 
when he wrote, describing the Russia of his 
youth, that it was marked by “a mad inanity 
of everyday facts”—so madly inane “that one 
may kill a human being in the spirit of ven- 
geance or in a state of violent passion just 
as easily and frequently as from deeply idealis- 
tic motives Dostoievski’s Raskolnikoff 
(for instance) is a true type of Russian.” 

In the new Russian culture, as exemplified 
in literature as well as the other arts, that 
spirit no longer lives. In the novels of con- 
temporary Russian authors: Gladkov, Pilniak, 
Romanov, Ivanov, Seyfulina, Panferov, mor- 
bidity has been superseded by optimism. In- 
trospection has given way to action. The quiet 
religious monotony of life which in the nine- 
teenth century Lyeskov depicted in _ his 
Cathedral Folk has no place in the con- 
temporary agrarian novels of Panferov or 
Seyfulina, where the tempo of existence, since 
the Five-Year Plan, has been accelerated and 
intensified beyond that in most industrial 
countries today. This change has transformed 
poems, passions, peoples. The peasants of 
Lyeskov, Chekhov, and Bunin surrendered to 
their destiny; the peasants of contemporary 
Russian novelists set out to make their destiny, 
carving it anew with energies born of the 
impetus of the new régime. 

This change from an introspective to an 
active literature has meant a change in style 
as well as substance. The style of Dostoievsky, 
Tolstoi, Andreyev, with its eloquent circum- 
locutions, parenthetic appendages, and slow 
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detail, is no longer imitated or practised. It 
is a tradition that is now effete. The style of 
the new school is a dynamic style, a staccato 
style, hurried and spirited, racy and exuberant. 
It is a style that plunges instead of ploughs 
its way into its material. 

I have dealt in such detail with this contrast 
of cultures because I want to show how within 
a single nation two cultures, so disparate, can 
develop in so short a time, the one superseding 
and burying the other. Let us examine the 
causes underlying the change. The pessimistic 
futilitarian aspect of the old Russian culture 
was due to the unprogressive nature of its 
economy, with its feudal restrictions and re- 
tardations. It was changelessness rather than 
change that dominated it. What altered that 
condition after the Bolshevik revolution was 
the introduction of machinery into Russia. 
From that time on, change became the new 
psychological as well as economic determinant. 
Whereas in Czarist Russia industry was rela- 
tively alien, in Bolshevik Russia industry be- 
came the foundation of the régime. 

It was this belief in change, instead of 
changelessness, that gave optimism to the new 
Russian culture, endowing it with new faiths 
and aspirations, at the same time shifting its 
interest from introspection to action. 


Bureaucratization of Culture 


But all this change has been conditioned 
by the nature of the new régime which evolved 
in Soviet Russia. For a time, before Stalin 
converted the Communist Party into a bureau- 
cratic instrument subject to his will, cultural 
life in Russia enjoyed a freedom of a most 
rare and exciting variety. After Lenin’s 
death, however, and Stalin’s banishment of 
Trotsky, an era of cultural as well as political 
persecution followed, which continues down 
to today. This development has been most 
unfortunate, because it has retarded the spon- 
taneous development of an autonomous and 
authentic culture in the Soviet Union. 

In literature, for example, an organization 
called the Revolutionary Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers (known more familiarly in 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere as RAAP) 
utilized its influence, derived from Stalin, to 
attack and suppress all writing and all writers 
that conflict with the dictates of the Stalin 
régime. Pilniak, for example, was forced to 
make public acknowledgment of his error 
in writing such fictions as the Tale of an Unex- 
tinguished Moon and Mahogany, Babel was 
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driven to silence, Polonsky, the critic, was 
driven into isolation and finally to an early 
death, Romanov was forced to bow and cringe 
and finally to revise his work in order to escape 
further penalties and persecution—and so on. 
As Louis Fisher, a defender of the Stalin 
régime, put it: “If RAAP frowned on a writer 
his career was crippled . . . it drove brilliant 
literary figures into silence . .. [its] only 
criterion was politics, and if the novelist de- 
viated a hair’s-breadth from the orthodox 
dotted line, they stamped him a ‘counter-revo- 
lutionary’—which finished him completely.” 
Several years ago, RAAP was dissolved, 
and ever since Louis Fisher and others have 
written apostrophes about the new freedoms 
guaranteed under the prevailing régime. Un- 
fortunately, those freedoms are not so mani- 
fest as their advocates would make us believe. 
Not more than a few months ago Demian 
Byedny wrote a new text for Borodin’s comic 
opera Bogatyri, which met with the prompt 
and forthright condemnation of the Soviet 
Government. The newspaper Pravda, in which 
government opinion is officially voiced, took 
Byedny to task for having distorted Russian 
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history and falsified the meaning of the opera. 
The Committee of Peoples Commissars sup- 
pressed the opera, calling it “an example not 
only of an anti-Marxist, but also of a light 
minded attitude toward history,” sharply 
criticized Byedny, who has been a revolu- 
tionist since 1905 and whose works have been 
most popular throughout the Soviet Union, 
and condemned the Kamerny theatre for hav- 
ing staged the production. In Izvestia, the 
second leading Soviet newspaper, Tairov, the 
director of the production, which has been in 
active preparation for more than a year and 
upon which no expense had been spared, was 
subjected to a most bitter and humiliating 
attack. 

What was wrong with Byedny’s version of 
the opera, according to Pravda, was the fact 
that it exalted the Robin Hoods of feudal 
Russia into romantic revolutionary characters. 
Besides, Byedny satirized the historic episode 
when Vladimir introduced Christianity into 
Russia. 

Eager to glorify all aspects of Russian his- 
tory in the past, even to the point of exalting 
certain Czars, Stalin, in order to identify him- 
self as intimately as possible with the Russian 
heritage, assails everything today that tends 
to debunk or muckrake the Russian national 
tradition. 

Another illustration of a somewhat similar 
situation was the denunciation and suppres- 
sion of Lady Macbeth. This opera, written by 
Dimitri Shostakovitch, the leading Soviet com- 
poser, represents an even more puzzling 
phenomenon. Pravda condemned Lady Mac- 
beth because it sacrificed its opportunity to 
inspire the masses by striving for a form of 
“cheap originality,” and also because “ ‘love’ 
is smeared all over the opera in a most vulgar 
form.” (Incidentally, Shostakovitch’s work 
has been received far less cordially in the 
United States than that of the Soviet composer, 
Tikhon Khrennikoff, whose first symphony, a 
breath-taking affair with almost Wagnerian 
climaxes, received last month most exciting 
laudations in the New York press.) As Edna 
Margolin points out in an article called 
“Pravda Calls the Tune,” what is surprising 
is not that Pravda denounced Lady Macbeth 
and was instrumental in having it suppressed, 
but that two years before Pravda “considered 
the opera an outstanding achievement.” 

Again, politics dictated the judgments in- 
volved, which is always a tragedy in all mat- 
ters cultural and esthetic: 
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Andre Gide Speaks 


In Return from the U.S. S. R., the latest 
book of André Gide, one of France’s leading 
writers, we are confronted with a number of 
observations and conclusions which illuminate 
something of the sad state of affairs which is 
conspicuous in Russian cultural life today. 
Gide gives a very interesting picture of a 
hotel conversation between a Russian painter 
and himself: 


I said to him, “You gag those who refuse to 
abase, or at least to humble, their art . . . But the 
culture you pretend to serve, glorify, and defend 
constitutes your shame!” The painter immedi- 
ately retorted that my thoughts were bourgeois, 
and assured me that Marxism could produce cre- 
ative art. He began to shout as if mechanically 
repeating a lesson learned by rote. A short while 
afterward he came into my room and said in a 
lower tone: “Damn it. I know only too well that 
you are right. But what the hell! Everybody was 
listening to us down there and I’m opening an 
exhibition of my works soon.” 


Later on, Gide prepared a talk for a group 
of writers. “I had been in Russia only seven 
deys and was eager to pour out my heart. I 
submitted a manuscript copy of my talk to 
several people, only to be informed that it 
was inadmissible, both the line of thought 
and the tone were just impossible. Everything 
I wanted to say would be found extremely 
unwelcome.” 

Gide deals also with the idolization of Stalin 
which has developed, pointing out how similar 
it is to the apotheosis of Hitler and Mussolini 
in Germany and Italy, and finally stressing 
how devitalizing this has proved to the spirit 
of Russian culture. Instead of teaching men 
to think for themselves, which should be the 
aim of any progressive culture, Stalinist cul- 
ture, Gide maintains, teaches all men “what 
they may know and think, and how much they 
must believe. . . . Things have come to such 
a pass that when you have spoken to one 
Russian, you’ve spoken to all the Russians.” 

The result is that not originality but 
“banality emerges as the ideal.” Russian cul- 
ture, cramped by the exigencies of orthodoxy, 
cannot be itself, cannot free itself of the 
spiritual fetters which hold it down, crippling 
and paralyzing its best energies and potencies. 


Romain Rolland Answers 


French opinion has been very much stirred 
up by Gide’s book (which will be published 


in the United States in the very near future), 
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and Romain Rolland, the famous French 
author of Jean Christophe, replies to Gide in 
no uncertain terms. Rolland declares that 
“not Gide, nor anything can hold up the move- 
ment of history or the development of the 
Soviet Union.” Rolland then goes on to reply 
to Gide’s condemnation of Stalin as a Russian 
Fuehrer, asserting that “Stalin is an example 
of the modesty of the Bolsheviks.” 

How Rolland can make such a statement in 
the light of the fact that Russian cities are 
replete with pictures of Stalin in every con- 
spicuous place, and that in every parade or 
pageantry of display, the face of Stalin looms 
up on banner, flag, and platform, is difficult 
to say. More than that, one has only to turn 
to the cultural field, or the scientific, to garner 
further proofs of that idolatry. As Jerome 
Rosenthal has just recently cited in an article 
on Soviet philosophy. Colman, one of the 


leading philosophers in the Soviet Union to- 
day, asserted not long ago that: 


In the works of Comrade Stalin, who continues 
the task of Lenin, we find those orientations which 
enable us to find our way at a given stage of 
thought in the prevailing scientific tendencies. 
... It is our party and our leader Stalin who 
directs from the position and in the spirit of Lenin, 
all our sciences, including the physical sciences. 
(Italics mine.) 


All this, it is important to point out in 
conclusion, is a product of Stalin’s monolithic 
theory of state (he calls it “monolithic party,” 
but in reality it amounts to a monolithic 
state), which has as its main purpose the 
production of a yes-man psychology with yes- 
men bowing and scraping the earth in 
obeisance before “the party line,” afraid to 
think or conclude without first receiving in- 
structions as to what to think and what to 
conclude. 

This situation becomes all the more deplor- 
able when we realize that, with the exception 
of the United States, the Soviet Union is the 
only nation in the modern world which has 
taken a national interest in the arts, and has 
revealed by conferences, congresses, and sub- 
sidies, its concern for cultural matters and 
the development of a cultural life of an in- 
spiring and progressive order. What the Stal- 
inist dictatorship has not learned, however, is 
that conferences, congresses, subsidies, or 
nothing else, can build a cultural life, when 
the rights and freedoms necessary to dynamic 


cultural expression are withheld and forbid- 
den. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Cultural Dictatorship in Germany 


Not more than a month or two ago, the 
Nazi press adopted an attitude toward art 
which was far more reprehensible than any 
which has emerged in the Soviet Union, de- 
claring that good art had to be National 
Socialist art or it is no good at all. 

Following this declaration, the Nazis ex- 
plicitly stated that art criticism in the future 
would be forbidden as interfering with the 
true appreciation of art values as envisioned 
by the Nazi state. Henceforth, the Party will 
decide what is good art and what is bad, 
which is about equivalent to saying, in Ameri- 
can terms, that whatever Jim Farley thinks is 
good art is good, the opinions of art critics 
notwithstanding. Hans Johst, president of the 
Reich Chamber of Literature, in consequence 
of that decision, has made it unequivocally 
clear that henceforth the German people will 
be compelled to read the books of National 
Socialist authors. 

To show how effective this program has 
proved, even though in the past it was only 
applied unofficially, we need only look at the 
list of books which have been best-sellers in 
Germany since 1933: Adolf Hitler’s Mein 
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Kampf has sold 2,500,000 copies; Alfred 
Rosenberg’s Mythos of the Twentieth Century 
has sold over 500,000 copies; Joseph Goebbels’ 
From Kaiserhof to Reich Chancellery has sold 
over 210;000 copies; Theodor  Fritsch’s 
Handbook of the Jewish Question has sold 
over 215,000 copies, and a book of photographs 
called Hitler as Nobody Knows Him has sold 
over 270,000 copies. 


Culture Under the Italian Dictatorship 


In Italy, to revert to another dictatorship, 
we find no such interest in books. In Soviet 
Russia, the entire populace is omnivorously 
fascinated by books; publishing houses can- 
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not keep up with the demands of the public. 
In Germany, as we have seen, there is also 
a great concern for books, although mainly 
for books revolving about the Nazi régime. So 
consuming has this demand for exclusively 
Nazi books become, that German book-dealers 


-have become nervous and irritable about the 


situation. During the German Book Week 
held recently, some of the more courageous 
book-dealers in Leipzig hazarded the con- 
demnation of the Government by having the 
donkeys from the Leipzig Zoo led through 
the street, placarded as follows: 

“We are donkeys, we want 
donkeys, 

“We buy NO Books!” 

In Italy, however, the book-sellers do not 
reveal such concern. The Mussolini régime 
has revealed no particular interest in books, 
with the result that in 1935, for example, 
only 4300 titles of books, exclusive of text- 
books, were published. They constituted 1000 
novels; 1300 books dealing with juridical, 
economic, and political subjects; 680 with 
medicine; 830 with history, and 390 with 
philosophy. 

In that connection, it is illuminating to 
note that neither Italy nor Germany has pro- 
duced any literature of national or interna- 
tional consequence since the inception of their 
Fascist dictatorships. Germany, which in the 
twenties, produced the best post-war literature 
in Europe, is today barren of almost all its 
significant authors, who for a variety of 
reasons have been driven into exile or im- 
prisoned in concentration camps. In Italy a 
similar situation exists. The leading Italian 
as well as German authors are, for the most 
part, refugees from their native lands, and 
as such write their books and edit their mag- 
azines in foreign countries, where they can 
find that intellectual freedom which is in- 
dispensable to the production of significant 
art. 


to remain 
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By the Light of a Vitamin 


N EXHIBITION of black magic was 
A awarded a silver medal at a meeting 
of the American Medical Association 
last year, an event that was of great signifi- 
cance to human nutrition. The setting is 
both picturesque and dramatic. One sees a 
row of flasks,.each filled with a water-clear 
solution, but there is nothing extraordinary 
about this scene. Suddenly, however, a lamp 
throws upon the flasks the longer ultraviolet 
rays of the spectrum, rays that are invisible to 
the eye. Under the influence of this “black 
light,” the contents of the flasks sparkle and 
gleam with a golden greenish fluorescence, so 
bright that the awed spectators can read by 
it. For the first time in history, they are able 
to read by the light of a vitamin. 

Responsible for this fluorescence is a food 
substance known as lactoflavin, a water- 
soluble pigment belonging to the vitamin B 
family. It may be present in the solution in 
the flasks in the ratio of only one part in 20 
million, but it is so potent that it easily pro- 
duces this weird fluorescence, and in almost 
infinitesimal amounts it can influence the 
growth of experimental animals and of de- 
veloping children. 

Before this ingenious new method of vita- 
min detection was devised and perfected, the 
presence of the flavins and other vitamins in 
foods could be demonstrated only by means 
of long and troublesome tests on laboratory 
animals, usually white rats. In these feeding 
experiments, called “bioassays,” the animals 
are given rations known to be free from the 
particular vitamin under investigation. Their 
reactions when placed on other foods indicate 
the presence or absence of the vitamin and 
thus give a qualitative and, more rarely, a 
quantitative measurement of it. By means of 
the black light process, the exact amount of 
lactoflavin in a food can be determined, thus 
obviating the need for animal tests. 

When lactoflavin is entirely removed from 
diets that are provided with all other known 
dietary factors, there results a complete ces- 


sation of growth, followed by emaciation, and 
ultimately by death. Such conditions occur, of 
course, only in experimental diets, since lacto- 
flavin is found in many common foods and is 
a usual component of the average diet. 

The best and most practical source of lacto- 
flavin is milk, the vitamin being a natural 
constituent of the whey. It is also present 
in eggs, liver, kidney, barley, yeast, and -spin- 
ach. As little as two thousandths of a milli- 
gram, or about one fifteen-millionth of an 
ounce of lactoflavin, is sufficient to influence 
growth when given in the daily diet. A quart 
of milk contains a relatively large amount 
of this vitamin in free form, thus confirm- 
ing the well-established scientific maxim 
that every growing child, every expectant and 
nursing mother, and every malnourished per- 
son should consume daily at least a quart of 
milk in some form, or its equivalent in other 
dairy products, and that every adult needs at 
least a pint of milk a day. These quantities of 
milk provide an abundance of the indispensa- 
ble minerals, calcium and phosphorus, along 
with vitamins and other nutritional substances. 

Lactoflavin has been shown to be very im- 
portant in various bodily processes. It aids 
the cells in their utilization of fuel for en- 
ergy, by helping to oxidize sugars; it assists 
the cells to breathe, through a tie-up with 
other chemical substances; and there is evi- 
dence to show that lactoflavin may be signifi- 
cant in the cure and prevention of the disease, 
pellagra, which is still widespread in certain 
parts of this country. Milk, yeast, liver, and 
other foods rich in this vitamin have been 
found to be particularly successful in treat- 
ing persons afflicted with pellagra. 

This vitally necessary factor in milk and 
certain other foods has been suspected for a 
number of years, although only recently has 
its presence been determined exactly, and the 
vitamin isolated in pure form. Milk, of 
course, contains other important vitamins that 
promote growth and good health, such as vita- 
min A, and it has long been recognized as an 
excellent source of the growth-stimulating 
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vitamin G, of which lactoflavin may actually 
be a part. This vitamin G is one of the twins, 
or possibly quintuplets, of the first of these 
accessory food factors to be discovered, and 
originally known as vitamin B. Instead of six 
vitamins, there are now ten or a dozen, most 
of those recently explored having been sepa- 
rated from the vitamin B complex. 

Although numerous investigators in this 
country and abroad, particularly in Germany 
and Switzerland, have been working on lacto- 
flavin during the past three years, the most 
practical methods, for obtaining the pure sub- 
stance and the interesting process for de- 
tecting its presence by means of black light 
were developed in the United States by two 
eminent biochemists, Drs. G. C. Supplee and 
Stefan Ansbacher of -the research labora- 
tories of the Borden Company at Bainbridge, 
N. Y. As a culmination of some thirteen years 
of effort, these investigators have been able 
to prepare a milk vitamin concentrate which 
yields 250 times more lactoflavin than can be 
obtained from any other source. 

The role played by milk in the discovery of 
the vitamins and in the development of the 
new science of nutrition has been a surpris- 
ing and an interesting one. As early as 1881 
a German investigator named Lunin observed 
that laboratory animals lived for several 
months on a diet of whole milk, but suc- 
cumbed quickly when fed the purified con- 
stituents of milk which were then recognized. 
As a result of this work, Lunin suggested that 
milk must contain a nutritional substance as 
yet unknown, but indispensable to nutrition. 

This clue went unheeded, although the ob- 
servations were confirmed by other scientists. 
In 1906 a famous English scientist, Dr. F. 
Gowland Hopkins, noticed that experimental 
animals failed to thrive on purified diets of 
casein (a milk protein), lard, starch, cane 
sugar, and mineral salts, but that the addi- 
tion of small amounts of milk converted this 
unsatisfactory fare into a satisfactory one. 
Hopkins, like Lunin, decided that milk pos- 
sessed some vital substance. 

This clue did not go unheeded for long, for 
in 1913 announcements came almost simulta- 
neously from two American laboratories of the 
discovery in butter fat of a food factor, which 
later came to be known as vitamin A. This 
discovery, made independently by Osborne 
and Mendel, and by McCollum and Davis, 
was followed by another in 1915 by the last 
two named scientists, who reported that they 
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had found a new water-soluble vitamin in 
milk. This was called vitamin B for a number 
of years, but eventually this factor was shown 
to consist of .two parts, which were subse. 
quently labelled vitamin B,, or B, and vita- 
min Be, or G. Lactoflavin was thought at first 
to be identical with vitamin G, but it is now 
classed merely as one member of what is ap- 
parently a fairly numerous family of vitamins, 

Although vitamins as drugs and chemicals 
may have a certain usefulness in the hands of 
those skilled in their use, the best place for 
the average consumer to get his vitamins is 
from the dairy, the grocery store, and the 
garden, and not in the drugstore. When milk 
and dairy products, fruits, eggs, and green or 
yellow vegetables are the basis of the daily 
diet, these protective foods will furnish all of 
the vitamins needed by the average person. 
The discovery and isolation of the various 
chemical substances now loosely known as 
vitamins are matters of great scientific con- 
cern and, as in the case of lactoflavin, may 
present matters of considerable general inter- 
est, but the man in the street who seeks sub- 
stantial nourishment can read about them 
without worrying about them. So long as he 
partakes of milk and the other protective 
foods, he will never suffer from any deficiency 
or lack of these life-giving substances. 


JAMES A. TOBEY 


The Longest Eclipse 


HE longest eclipse of the sun in 1200 
[years will begin out over the Pacific 

Ocean on June 9. Its path will traverse 
5000 miles of ocean, crossing the International 
Date line and ending at sunset on the main- 
land of Peru on June 8. At the point of 
maximum duration, it will last seven minutes 
and four seconds. 

The average eclipse lasts three minutes. 
Sometimes one is only a minute long. Conse- 
quently, a seven-minute eclipse presents un- 
usual opportunities for scientific study. 

But when astronomers began to study the 
path of this eclipse they were disappointed 
and disheartened.- Its 5000 miles lay entirely 
over the Pacific Ocean. No useful observa- 
tions could be made from the mainland of 
Peru since the sun will be setting when the 
eclipse occurs there. Further study of the 
track, however, revived their hopes. By good 
luck, it crosses two tiny coral atolls, two little 
isles in the group known as the Phoenix 
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Islands, just south of the equator, about 1800 
miles southwest of the Hawaiian Islands and 
3000 miles northeast of Australia. 

The two isles are Enderbury Island, two and 
a half miles long and one mile wide, and 
Canton Island, nine miles long and four miles 
wide. Both have lagoons in the center and rise 
about 30 feet above sea level. 

One of the largest and most completely 
equipped expeditions ever organized to study 
a total eclipse will journey to the Phoenix 
Islands. Upon its arrival, it will choose which 
of the two islands to use as its headquarters. 
The expedition is being organized by the 
National Geographic Society, the U. S. Navy, 
the National Bureau of Standards, and the 
astronomical observatories of several Amer- 
ican Universities. Its scientific leader will be 
Dr. S. A. Mitchell, director of the Leander 
McCormick Observatory of the University of 
Virginia. Members will include Dr. Paul A. 
McNally, director of Georgetown College Ob- 
servatory, Dr. Heber D. Curtis, director of the 
University of Michigan Observatory, Dr. 
Floyd K. Richtmyer, physicist of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Irvine C. Gardner of the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

An eclipse of the sun is one of Nature’s 
most impressive dramas. The whole visible 
earth and sky form the setting for the spec- 
tacle, while the actors are the moon and the 
sun. 

“When the sun is eclipsed,” Sir Norman 
Lockyear wrote many years ago, “new glories 
in it are rendered visible. One seems in a new 
world, filled with awful sights and strange 
forebodings.” 

As is well known, an eclipse of the sun is 


- caused by the moon passing between us and 


the sun. The moon casts a _ cone-shaped 
shadow which touches the earth along a nar- 
row track. Within this track the eclipse is 
total. 

The eclipse begins as the disk of the moon 
begins to blot the sun from sight. Slowly 
the dark disk of the moon moves across the 
sun until only a narrow crescent of sun re- 
mains. The landscape begins to take on an 
unusual and almost terrifying appearance. 
Two or three minutes before the eclipse be- 
comes total, the moon’s shadow comes sweep- 
ing over the landscape from the west with 
awe-inspiring swiftness. 

Suddenly the eclipse becomes total. The 
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whole sky is dark, and the brighter stars 
appear. Around the disk of the moon can be 
seen a rim of red fire; this is the chromo- 
sphere of the sun. Great tongues of crimson 
fire, the solar prominences, can be seen ex- 
tending out from the chromosphere. Sur- 
rounding the fiery chromosphere is a great 
silvery halo, the corona of the sun. 

Astronomers do not journey half way 
around the world to see an eclipse merely 
because it is spectacular. An eclipse pos- 
sesses great scientific value. The exact time 
of a solar eclipse and the exact track of the 
moon’s shadow is an excellent check on 
theories of the moon’s motions. Photographs 
and spectroscopic observations of the corona 
are possible only during a total eclipse. In 
addition, direct photography of the solar 
prominences and spectroscopic observations of 
the reversing layer, the layer of gases between 
the sun’s visible surface or photosphere and 
the chromosphere, are possible only during a 
total eclipse. The spectrum of this reversing 
layer is known to astronomers as the “flash 
spectrum.” 

The present expedition to the Phoenix 
Islands plans to devote special attention to the 
corona. The corona is still one of the mysteries 
of the universe. No one has yet identified the 
lines of its spectrum and so its chemical com- 
position is still unknown. Photographs will be 
made of the flash spectrum. Special cameras 
will be used to photograph the eclipse in 
color, while observers from the U. S. Naval 
Observatory in the party will devote their 
attention to the exact timing of the event. 

The eclipse will be approximately four 
minutes and eight seconds long in the Phoenix 
Islands. The point where maximum duration 
occurs is, unfortunately, in the open ocean, 
1500 miles from the nearest land. 

Stay-at-homes in America will have to wait 
patiently for their next view of a total 
eclipse. The next four eclipses of the sun, 
visible in the United States, will occur on 
July 9, 1945, June 30, 1954, October 2, 1959, 
and July 20, 1963. The first three all occur at 
or near sunset and so will be unsuitable for 
scientific observation. The path of the 1963 
eclipse will be much like that of the eclipse 
of August 31, 1932. It will sweep down from 
Hudson Bay, crossing the state of Maine near 
Belfast. 

DAVID DIETZ 





Highlights of the Law 


VERY man in the street is now a phi- 
E; losopher, and the favorite theme for 
disquisition and disputation on every 
Areopagus throughout the land concerns the 
several aspects, qualities, and virtues of the 
seven ages of man, particularly the first three 
and the last three ages. The age in the middle 
seems to belong to the forgotten man for 
whom life is about to begin at forty and who 
in the current discussions is left to shift for 


himself. 


De Senectute 


Senators are explaining that, as the title 
implies, a man must be an elder citizen of the 
Republic in order to qualify at all under the 
Constitution to wear the purple-edged toga. 
Retirement benefits for Federal judges, how- 
ever, while carrying infinitely greater news 
value, are in fact part of the general move- 
ment to provide for superannuated and dis- 
abled veterans of the civil services in order 
first, to insure continuity in these services by 
attracting responsible career employees in 
place of light-footed opportunists, and, sec- 
ond, to promote efficiency by recruiting young 
people who, coming in at the bottom of the 
ladder, can look forward to fairly regular ad- 
vancement in accordance with the increase in 
their value to the service. In the wider civilian 
field, plans are complete for inaugurating on 
January 1 the system of old-age benefits under 
the Social Security Board, with over twenty- 
two million applications for benefit accounts 
already on file. 

Perhaps because of the irascible reaction of 
affected gentlemen whenever any suggestion 
slips out that the generalizations propounded 
by the philosophers might be broad enough to 
include any specific individual among them, 
the battle has raged most volubly along the 
old-age front, and even President Johnson’s 
servant, who must be getting along in life by 
now, is revitalized and delighted by his new 
walking stick. It steals the limelight from the 
youth movement, the accomplishments of the 
C.C.C. boys in the floods, the militarization of 


children abroad and even the child marriages 
which have recently surprised the nation. 


Accent on Youth 


The trouble with this country, according to 
Howard Brubaker, is that our judges are too 
old and our brides too young. The great hue 
and cry that arose as a result of the publicity 
given the marriage of a 22-year-old Tennessee 
man to a 9-year-old cherub began to decline 
when a bill was introduced in the Tennessee 
legislature to fix the marriageable age for 
girls at not less than sixteen years. It reached 
its low point on Washington’s birthday, when 
the following Associated Press dispatch from 
Birmingham, Alabama, was published: 


Blonde, 13-year-old Mrs. Mary Keller smiled 
up from a bed in her two-room rural home to- 
day “happy as can be” over the fact that she 
was twice a mother. 

Her husband, Truman Keller, 26, said he 
was happy, too, just as when their first child 
came 21 months ago—when Mary was 11. The 
“new addition,” a 6%4-pound boy, was born 


February 15. 


Obviously, the reform movement found this 
happy, blessed event slightly embarrassing. 
As a result perhaps the pure sentimentalists 
among the supporters of the movement will re- 
tire for a while to permit a comprehensive 
study of a condition which is understood to be 
normal in Mother India but which anyone 
with a grain of sense has always believed 
couldn’t obtain here. These supporters will 
be needed afterward to mobilize public sen- 
timent behind a scientific plan. Meanwhile, 
the factors to be weighed are many, including 
elements of psychology, climate, physiology, 
race, and economics. Laws which are un- 
scientific or which constitute an unpalatable 
break with tradition or custom may cause 
more damage than existed before. The fre- 
quent ensuing evasions are likely to be widely 
tolerated by those who are entrusted with the 
enforcement of the law. No matter what mini- 
mum age is selected. the law which sanctions 
it is arbitrary as far as concerns the indi- 
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viduals who will receive the impact of its 
operation; it furnishes the marriage chamber 
with a Procrustean bed. If this must be so, all 
the implications of reasonableness must be 
explored in arriving at the arbitrary rule. 

In the excitement of a sudden agitation 
sight is likely to be lost of many latent con- 
siderations. In pouring out our feelings in 
behalf of child brides, for example, how little 
thought is wasted on the child groom. Per- 
haps a child groom is just a groom after all, 
a necessary inconvenience at the wedding— 
and yet the question should be raised whether 
young boys are capable of or should be per- 
mitted to arrogate to themselves the responsi- 
bilities, both personal and social, that accom- 
pany the state of matrimony. All the world 
loves a lover, but society and the laws of na- 
ture make certain demands on husbands, 
whether they are lovers or mere sources of 
alimony payments. Can married youngsters 
properly prepare themselves to assume a 
place in the world of men? “He that hath 
wife and children,” said an old philosopher, 
Lord Bacon, “hath given hostages to fortune; 
for they are impediments to great enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief.” Thus child mar- 
riages may help solve the juvenile delin- 
quency problem, but will not encourage the 
development of great scientists, educators, 
and judges. 


Nonage at the Common Law 


We now look with astonishment at some of 
the crudities in the law brought to these 
shores by Puritans, Pilgrims, and Cavaliers; 
thus, although a little fellow could be sol- 
emnly hanged for murder before he had 
dropped his milk teeth, he was conclusively 
presumed to be incapable of committing cap- 
ital sexual aggressions until he was 12, and at 
the age of 14 he was considered ripe for mar- 
riage and fatherhood; and at the age of 12 a 
young woman could start filling her husband’s 
pipe and fetching his slippers. This, however, 
is still good law in England and in about a 
dozen American jurisdictions, the greater 
part of the others having raised the minimum 
for women to 16 years. 

The common law drew, and still draws, a 
sharp distinction between these human rights 
and the concomitant property rights. The 
capable father of 14 years, who could change 
his wailing offspring in two minutes flat, was 
not vouchsafed control of his own property 
until he had acquired seven more years of 
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experience in worldly affairs, while the prop- 
erty of girls under 18 was the concern of 
Chancery. Indeed the origin of lawful child 
marriages might perhaps be traced to the 
exigencies of families encumbered with en- 
tailed property, the enjoyment of which de- 
pended upon another birth in the family, and 
therefore the sooner the better. 

Countries which fall under the influence of 
the Roman law, or of its modern recapitula- 
tion in the law of France, are subject to a 
different régime, for in these countries girls 
must be 15 and boys 18 to marry, even with 
the consent of parents or guardians; without 
such consent the weary swains and lassies 
must wait for their twenty-fifth birthdays to 
bring them civil freedom. Thus the custom 
of a little village in Latium, which endowed 
the father with full powers of life and death 
over the members of his family and his slaves 
—the famous patria potestas—goes sounding 
down the ages. 


From Roosevelt to Roosevelt 


Although the Act establishing the Federal 
Children’s Bureau was eventually signed by 
President Taft, it is regarded as due to the 
efforts of the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who insisted that the adequate 
protection of the health and welfare of 
mothers and children was a basic responsi- 
bility of Government. This little known 
bureau has struggled along for a quarter of 
a century, expanding its activities when op- 
portunity offered, or contracting them while 
quietly and steadily working at its primary 
objective, which is a unified approach to the 
multiple problems of childhood, until now, 
when on April 9 it is observing its twenty- 
fifth birthday (thus reaching its majority un- 
der any system of law), it not only can look 
back on a long series of splendid, if unher- 
alded, accomplishments, but can face with 
confidence the immense tasks entrusted to it 
by the present Administration. During the 
World War it had a foretaste of what may 
become in the near future a prominent feature 
of its activities, when it administered the first 
Federal child labor law. At present only 
eight States prohibit the industrial employ- 
ment of children under 16, but the child labor 
amendment to the Constitution requires the 
ratification of only ten or eleven more States. 
With practically all State legislatures in ses- 
sion this winter, the prospects of final ratifica- 
tion appear more favorable. 
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Another experiment was the Federal Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act of 1924, which 
provided for cooperation with the States in 
maternal and child-hygiene work. Although 
President Hoover’s sympathy with the needs 
of American childhood is well known, and is 
emphasized by his endorsement of the “Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” which is a formal statement 
of principles and objectives sponsored by 
child welfare exponents, the Maternity and 
Infancy Act was allowed to become inopera- 
tive in 1929. The work of the Children’s 
Bureau was again confined to research, 
demonstration work and distribution of in- 
formation. 


Uncle Sam’s Best Seller 


The information disseminated is of a 
practical character. The famous Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 8, Infant Care, is still 
rated by the Government Printing Office as 
the most popular of all the hundreds of pub- 
lications issued by the Washington Govern- 
ment, more than ten million copies having 
been sold to date. Nowadays whenever a fav- 
orite daughter is about to present her first 
child to the world, it appears separately to 
each doting aunt, bachelor uncle, and more 
experienced matronly friend to be a good 
idea to secure one of these brochures for her, 
and as the young lady has probably already 
thought of it herself, there is always a sup- 
ply on hand sufficient to cover a case of 
quintuplets. 

Although the Walsh-Healy Act, which pro- 
vides for uniform protection of young persons 
employed by firms engaged in carrying out 
contracts with the Federal Government, and 
the National Youth Administration, engaged 
in junior-placement and student-aid work, re- 
late to child welfare work, the Bureau is not 
directly concerned with their administration, 
although its technical services were used in 
formulating these provisions. On the other 
hand, the Bureau is active in the juvenile 
court movement, and compiles annual statis- 
tics covering an ever increasing area; more- 
over, the statistics reflect the growing success 
of its work in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Social Security for Children 


The Children’s Bureau is now responsible 
for the administration of three important parts 
of the Social Security Act, namely, the provi- 
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sions relating to maternal and child-health 
services, services for crippled children, and 
child-welfare services. It also closely co- 
operates with the Social Security Board, en- 
trusted with the administration of aid to 
dependent children, and with the United 
States Public Health Service, which admin- 
isters the Social Security Act provisions ex- 
tending Federal aid and cooperation with the 
States for general public-health work. For 
the first time in all our history, every Amer- 
ican State is now reporting actual cooperation 
with the Federal initiative in these fields this 
year. 


Child Welfare Laws in Latin America 


A study of child welfare in Latin America , 
made by the Children’s Bureau for the Pan 
American Conference at Buenos Aires dis- 
closes that the new National Constitutions 
enacted in 1933 and 1934 in Brazil, Cuba, 
Peru and Uruguay all express the duty of 
the State toward the younger generation and 
prescribe new and more generous child- 
welfare measures, and several countries have 
codified child-welfare laws recently, subse- 
quently coordinating the work under one na- 
tional agency. Brazil enacted a Children’s 
Code in 1927, followed by Costa Rica in 1932 
and Uruguay in 1934, and in Chile and other 
countries codes are in preparation. In sev- 
eral countries a renewal of activity in the 
enforcement of laws already on the books has 
brought child care and juvenile delinquency 
problems to the fore. Mexico’s Division of 
Child Hygiene has established health centers 
for mothers and children in many cities at 
which examinations, bacteriological tests, sim- 
ple treatment and dental care are given free 
of charge. Its Division of Rural Hygiene, 
partly with the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, offers similar services in the 
country districts. 

There may still be a few who advocate 
amendment of the law which says “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me” by inserting 
a comma after the first word; yet even those 
whose material interests might be advanced 
by such a course should heed another sage 
remark of the same Bacon who regarded 
children as impediments, wherein he says 
“Yet it were great reason that those who 
have children should have greatest care of 
future times, unto which they know they must 
transmit their pledges.” . 


GUERRA EVERETT 





On the Religious Horizon 


est in the field of religion during 

the past month. Government officials, 
alarmed by threatened mass violence over the 
Veracruz Church-State issue, have clamped a 
censorship on news from the district. 

The crisis arose on February 7, when Gov- 
ernment agents surprised 73 persons in a 
clandestine Mass in Orizaba. Two persons, 
an unidentified boy and a 14-year-old girl, 
Leonor Sanchez, were killed in the “raid.” 
Crowds of aroused Catholics occupied the 
barred churches and rang the bells. Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas sent Federal troops to 
preserve order. Attempts to eject the throngs 
proving impractical, they were allowed to re- 
main, by order of Governor Miguel Aleman. 
Sunday, February 14, saw Catholics and 
Protestants occupying their churches in prayer 
without molestation. 

The growing demands for the reopening of 
Mexican Churches is evidenced by the fact 
that during January 150,000 Catholic citizens 
of the State of Veracruz signed a petition for 
the restoration of religious worship. Chief 
among the opponents of granting this type 
of request is the anti-religious Confedera- 
tion of Workers of Mexico (C.T.M.). They 
parade in anti-church demonstrations, despite 
civil and military orders. Catholic members 
of the C.T.M. are being forced to participate 
in these demonstrations on penalty of being 
expelled from the powerful union. 

The outcome of this situation is difficult to 
predict. It would seem possible, to say the 
least, that the churches might be turned over 
to local groups of Catholics by the Federal 
Finance Minister, according to regular law. 
It is still prohibited to have more than one 
priest for each 100,000 of the population, and 
to date no priests have been registered. 

The Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, former 
Episcopal Missionary Bishop of Mexico, said 
recently that the work of the Episcopal 
Church in Mexico has not been affected nearly 
as much as that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Bishop Creighton said that so far as 


Meet has been a focal point of inter- 


he knew, only one Episcopal Church had been 
closed in Mexico. 


German Catholics Revolt 


The Church situation in Germany has be- 
come more acute. Dr. Hans Kerr], Minister 
for Church Affairs, resigned on the plea that 
it was no longer possible for him and his 
associates to continue to function in view of 
the opposition from other government agen- 
cies. The Evangelical churches were ordered 
to hold elections to choose a new synod. 
Lutheran Church leaders wonder whether the 
new elections will differ materially from those 
held in 1933. They resent being told when 
they may hold their elections. Freedom of 
the press has been denied them, if and when 
they decide to hold the elections. 

Cardinal Faulhaber, addressing 5,000 Cath- 
olics attending Mass at St. Michael’s in a 
sermon on the Concordat, said: “The Reich 
Concordat is not a decree, signed under pres- 
sure. It is a treaty which was freely negotiated 
and signed in good faith. How can other gov- 
ernments have confidence in the word of Ger- 
many’s statesmen or believe that she will keep 
her agreements when this treaty with the 
Vatican, freely entered into and signed, has 
not been kept?” 

The war on religion seems to have entered 
into a new phase. All Nazi training courses 
emphasize the Rosenberg view that Chris- 
tianity and Judaism are alike poison to the 
German soul. Throughout the civil service, 
abandonment of religious ties is growing. 
Protestant and Catholic. Churches alike have 
reported hundreds of such apostasies. 

The Churches in Germany face one of two 
alternatives: either to become a Germanic 
Church (i.e. to lose their identity as Christian 
Churches), or to be entirely separate from the 
State support to which they are accustomed, 
and at the same time submit to the supervision 
of the Government. This latter would seem to 
be the course which will be chosen. Already 
the Government has called on German 
churches to share part of their lands with the 
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landless. The importance of this appeal is 
indicated by the fact that religious organiza- 
tions own about 2,470,000 acres of Germany’s 
agricultural and forest lands. Monasteries, 
convents, and Protestant churches are among 
the chief owners. Recent Nazi Party statistics 
showed that 27% of all German land was in 
the hands of the churches and a few large 
landholders. 

Whatever the outcome, if German Protes- 
tantism is to continue it is evident that it 
must achieve more unanimity than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. It is apparent that the Reich 
Government is intent on reorganizing the 
Churches, if not exterminating them. 

English Church leaders, both Anglican and 
Free Churchmen, recently sent a mixed com- 
mission to Spain to ascertain the facts on the 
relation between the civil war in Spain and the 
religious situation in that country. The com- 
mission reported that it had failed to find any 
evidence of anti-religious propaganda on the 
part of the loyalist government. 


Towards Church Union 


On February 17 three million Metho- 
dists (in local church ‘family groups’) sat 
down together to celebrate the launching of 
the Million Unit Fellowship Movement of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. All those par- 
ticipating already knew of the movement un- 
der way to unite all the branches of 
Methodism in the U.S. They were not pre- 
pared, however, for the proposal of one of 
their chief speakers, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Speaking over the radio from New York, 
he advocated the union of all Protestant 
churches in America, the abolition of all “de- 
nominationalism,” and an entirely new set-up, 
with such a title as “The Church of Christ in 
America.” Details of his plan are not of pri- 
mary interest. What is of interest is the fact 
that this prominent layman has apparently 
taken the recent statement of the president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America very much at its face value and is 
advocating the immediate inauguration of a 
program to achieve the “union” of which the 
F.C.C. President is not afraid. 


The Gospel in Everyday Life 


It is true that sporadic and half hearted 
efforts have been and are being made to trans- 
late the Gospel into practical everyday life 
in the U. S. The Church League for Indus- 


trial Democracy has sponsored the Delta Co- 
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operative Farm at Hillhouse, Miss. The 
Society of Friends is even now just embark- 
ing on a venture—the attempt to rehabilitate 
50 families of miners who apparently are 
doomed to permanent unemployment in their 
accustomed work. (This is to be done by 
teaching them to be self-sustaining in some 
other field of endeavor.) The National Union 
for Social Justice, under the leadership of 
Father Coughlin has set forth a program for 
Catholics to follow. Many other projects have 
been sponsored. Certainly the ideals of the 
Christian religion include an interest in the 
economic, social, and political wellbeing of 
mankind. Are the churches, individually or 
as a whole, able to deny the charges brought 
against them? This is a question which is 
even now in process of being answered. Will 
the answer be adequate? 

The Swiss National Council of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship issued 
recently an appeal in which those Christians 
in Switzerland who feel themselves respon- 
sible for “dismembered humanity” are invited 
to join the association of the Friends of the 
World Alliance. “The World Alliance,” states 
the appeal, “would like us to begin with what 
lies nearest to hand and to give proof of peace 
and reconciliation in that place to which we 
are expressly called by Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, and which we name after 
Him, namely, within our own Churches and 
in the manifold relationships of the different 
Christian Churches with one another. Where 
Christ is solemnly called upon as the Lord, 
the spirit of peace must first of all reveal 
itself as power and reality; it will then be- 
come known in the world of nations as well.” 


Confucius and the Catholics 


Confucius, China’s greatest wise man, is 
once more in the news. Two rulings handed 
down by the Congregation of the Propaganda 
to determine Catholic attitudes toward cer- 
tain Confucian practices are undoubtedly 
among the most interesting of the Church’s 
decisions and have evoked widespread com- 
ment. The first ruling applies to Manchuria, 
while the second deals with the Church in 
Japan. Similar in character, they both say, in 
essence, that since the Mikado’s Government 
had defined the ceremonies honoring Con- 
fucius’s birthday as purely non-religious and 
entirely patriotic in character, the faithful 
may participate in them. Images may be set 
up before which the customary bows are per- 
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missible. Nothing resembling a sacrifice offer- 
ing may be made. 

St. Francis Xavier saw the beginnings of 
this debate, now at last ended. The ancient 
Jesuit view is now supported by feeling in 
Rome: viz. that the ceremonies are a profes- 
sion of loyalty to the state and that the Chris- 
tion Missions cannot prosper if, for the sake 
of a possible adverse interpretation of some 
practices, converts are asked to disregard a 
civil law, 

The News Bulletin of the National Lutheran 
Council reports that at the Royal University 
of Tokyo, Japan, 3,000 students described 
themselves as agnostics, 1,500 as atheists, 300 
as Buddhists, 60 as Christians, and 6 as 
Confucianists.. “Of 30,000 college students in 
Japan 27,000 or 90 per cent now declare them- 
selves to be without religion of any sort.” 


Religion and the Schools 


A portion of the school time is now being 
set aside for religious instruction in more than 
400 communities in the U. S., according to Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. “This movement, 
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which saw 225,000 pupils enrolled last year, 
is growing,” said Dr. Fosdick in a sermon to 
the Protestant Teachers’ Association in New 
York on February 14. He added: “I commend 
this to you as one of the most significant move- 
ments in education today. It has challenged 
the attention of the nation. Surely complete 
education does include religion to prepare 
young people with deep resources of religious 
faith. All is not well with the youth of this 
land. You school teachers are saying what 
so desperately needs to be said in this coun- 
try. You are saying that children must have 
religion—intelligent, ethical religion. Where 
would we have been without that in 
America?” 

Perhaps Dr. Fosdick had also read these 
statistics quoted in The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South: “Of 18,434 Virginia high 
school students answering a questionnaire: 
16,000 could not name three prophets of the 
Old Testament; 12,000 could not name the 
four Gospels; 10,000 could not name three of 
Christ’s disciples.” 

REV. WILLIAM B. SHARP 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


From Current History Exams, a weekly broadcast over 
Station WHN, New York City 


Students, teachers, and others who have taken the 
CURRENT HISTORY EXAMS as contestants in the 
WHN studios every Wednesday evening from 8:30 to 
9, have failed to make a higher score than 75%. Try 
these questions yourself; the answers follow. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between a craft union and an 
industrial union? 

2. What is the largest industrial union? 

3. (a) Who is the leading exponent of industrial unionism? 
(b) Of What union is he president? 

4. Excluding the C.1.0., what powerful group of labor 
— are not affiliated with the American Federation of 

or? 

5. What is the difference between a sit-down strike and 
an ordinary strike? 

6. What is meant by the ‘‘check-off’’ system? 

7. Do any American labor unions discriminate against 
workers on account of race, color, or creed? 

. How many members has Congress? 

(a) Whe & is ane of the Interior? (b) Of Agricul- 
ture? (ce) O 

10. (a) whas y post is held by Harry L. Hopkins? 
(b) What Government post was held by Rexford G. 
Tugwell? 

11. What is the difference between a tenant farmer and 
a sharecropper? 

12. (a) What section of the United States has the greatest 
percentage of tenant farmers? (b) What section of the 
country has the least number of tenant farmers? 

13. With what country does the United States carry on 
the greatest volume of foreign trade? 

14, (a) Is the area of Canad& greater or less than that 
of the United States? (b) Is the population of Canada 
pon or less than 9 per cent of the population of the United 

tates? 

= What States actually border on the land of Canada? 

(a) What is the Upper House of the Canadian Par- 
Named called? (b) How are members of the Canadian 
Senate chosen? 


ANSWERS 


A craft union is a union of workers in their particular 
parte = of how many industries it involves. An 
industrial union includes all workers in a given industry 
regardless of how many trades they may represent. 


2. United Mine Workers of America. 


3. (a) John L. Lewis. (b) The United Mine Workers of 
America. 


4. Railroad Brotherhoods. 


5. In an ordinary strike, the workers not only quit work, 
but they leave the plant as well; in a sit-down strike, they 
quit work, but remain in the plant. 


6. The deduction of union dues from a pay check by an 
employer. 

7. Some twenty unions have clauses in their charters 
excluding Negroes. 

8. The Senate has 96 members and the House of Repre- 
sentatives 435 members, making a total of 531 members of 
Congress. 

9. (a) Harold L. Ickes. (b) Henry A. Wallace. (c) Harry 
H. Woodring is Secretary of War. 

10. (a) Harry L. Hopkins is WPA Administrator, but 
this is not a Cabinet post. (b) Formerly Undersecretary of 
Agriculture in charge of Resettlement. 

11. A tenant farmer may pay his rent in cash or kind, 
whereas a sharecropper pays his rent only in kind. 

12. (a) The Deep South; more than 60% of the farmers 
in this section are tenants. (b)New England, where less 
than 12% of the farmers are tenants. 

13. Canada. In 1935, our trade with Canada amounted 
to more than 609 million dollars; our trade with the United 
Kingdom, to more than 548 million dollars. These figures 
cover imports and exports. 

14. (a) Greater. Canada has approximately 5,694,000 
square miles, while the ia ped States has approximately 
3,000,000 square miles. (b) Less 

15. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 

16. (a) The Senate. (b) Members of the Canadian Senate 
are nominated by the Governor-General in Council. 
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“ESSENTIAL ELEMENT” 
Gen, has never been able to accept a vic- 


tory of foreigners. Invasions of our soil have 

invariably failed. The most deeply rooted 
feeling among Spaniards is that of independence. 
Spain fought the Moor and ended by expelling 
him from the country. She checked the French 
until her soil was cleared of them. . . . The Rebel 
movement is doomed to failure because it lacks 
the most essential element—the support of the 
Spanish people. 


—Gen. Jose Miaja. 


ITALIANS HAIL VICTORY 


There are strong reasons to believe that Gen. 
Franco’s decision to strike at Malaga was induced 
by warnings from Premier Mussolini and Col. Gen. 
Goering, after the conferences in Rome in Janu- 
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ary, to press his military campaign to a decisive 
issue before the rising tide of popular sentiment 
in neutral European countries drove those coun- 
tries into the conflict on the Government side or 
whipped the London non-intervention committee 
into taking steps for effective blocking of Ger- 
man and Italian aid for the Spanish Fascists. The 
capture of Malaga was expected to break the 
morale of the Madrid-Valencia Government. 

In any event, the capture of Malaga was openly 
acclaimed in such responsible Italian newspapers 
as Il Tevere as a victory for Italian arms. The 
“coordinated” German press hailed it as a tri- 
umph for Nazi ideals. And Pope Pius, celebrating 
the eighth anniversary of the Lateran accord be- 
tween the Vatican and the Italian government, 
“rejoiced over the Spanish Fascist capture of 
Malaga.” 

Meanwhile the Loyalists have launched a cam- 
paign in Cordoba Province, in which they report 
some progress toward the city of Cordoba. They 
derailed and sent crashing into a ravine near the 
town of El Higueron a train they said carried 1,000 
German troops, presumably destined to take part 
in the attack on Malaga. 

—Spanish News Digest, March. 


SPAIN’S APPEAL TO ITALY 


The Italian volunteers who are fighting in 
Spain in aid of a people struggling for liberty, ask 
you to prevent Fascism from continuing its crimi- 
nal activities of helping Franco and the other re- 
bellious Generals. Every day aeroplanes supplied 
by Italian Fascism and piloted by mercenary 
aviators who dishonour the name of our country, 
are dropping bombs on unarmed towns, destroy- 
ing women and children. . . . Franco would have 
been defeated before this had it not been for 
Fascist support. 

Proletariat of Italy, awake! Put a stop to this 
disgrace! Do not allow any more arms to leave 
the factories and the ports of Italy. If an open 
boycott is impossible, then have recourse to secret 
sabotage. The Italian people must not become 
the policeman of Europe. 
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Italians, help the Spanish revolution! Prevent 
Fascism from supporting the rebellious and Fascist 
Generals. Collect money. If as a result of in- 
cessant persecution you cannot effectively fight 
dictatorship where you are, come here as quickly 
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as possible to reinforce the columns of Italian 
volunteers in Spain. The sooner the victory of the 
proletariat is won in Spain, the sooner the day of 
freedom will dawn for Italy! 


—Broadcast from Barcelona. 


Revolution and Conversation 


Spain, visiting Aragon, Catalonia, Valen- 

cia, Alicante, and Murcia. The impressions 
which follow are open to contradiction and will 
probably be contradicted; but so far as possible 
they are unbiased and the result of checking up 
on many conversations with many different kinds 
of people. Spain is a country where it is impossi- 
ble to get accurate figures about anything impor- 
tant and where rumours gather force in propor- 
tion as the censorship grows more severe. 

In fact it would be hard to find an atmosphere 
more full of envy, intrigue, rumour, and muddle 
than that which exists at the moment in the capi- 
tals of Republican Spain; while Malaga falls and 
Madrid struggles heroically, the further one gets 
from the front, the dimmer grows the memory of 
the 19th of July, the louder the mutual accusa- 
tions and reproaches of the parties. They are now 
even jealous of their one hope, the International 
Brigade, and it seems useless to clamour for 
unity of command when there is no one worthy of 
it. Here are some notes on people’s conversations. 
They will show how many different points of view 
are permitted. 

A German; “They ask why don’t we attack on 
the Aragon front. I will tell you. I am in the 
International Column. There are 12 of us alive 
out of my company, and a hundred out of my bat- 
talion. If we do decide to attack it is known to 
the other side almost before we know ourselves. 
The Spaniards will not attack at night in any 
case. We have no artillery, few machine-guns, and 
obsolete 1870 rifles, old German ones bought from 
Mexico.” 

A Hungarian of the P.O.U.M.; “Look at those 
crowds. Look at those women. It’s disgraceful. 
All bourgeois, bargain-basement people, pram- 
pushers. Is this what I’m fighting for? I tell you 
we are only at the beginning—yes. There will 
come a day when father will be killed by son and 
sister by brother, not just at the front, but here in 
the streets of Barcelona. At least I hope so. But 
the Spanish people are like this.” He lights a 
match and holds it upwards till it goes out. 

A High Official (Catalan Left): “We are all 
sick of the war in Barcelona. The front is just for 
people who like fighting, I think. Most people 
on this side don’t know what Communism means, 
most people on the other don’t know what Fascism 
means. The priests were not Fascist, most of them 
didn’t know about the large sums of money hidden 
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in their churches—only the bishops did—and we 
got the-archbishop out all right. I don’t even think 
Franco is a Fascist.” 

Another (Catalan Left) : “This is a very inter- 
esting revolution, because it is the only Western 
revolution since 1789—only do not exaggerate it. 
We have taken over a few large factories and 
estates, but we have only socialised transport, 
hotels, cafés, theatres, cinemas, barbers and boot 
cleaners—not very much, really. You see we are 
a nation of petits bourgeois and we have naturally 
left them exactly as they are—no, I should rather 
describe our present regime as a ‘capitalism with- 
out capitalists.’ ” 

English Communist: “But how can one co-oper- 
ate with these people? The P.O.U.M., of course, 
are simply Fascists: as for the Anarchists—one 
can’t go bumping people off in 1937! And be- 


sides, they’re inefficient, anti-militarist, they won’t 
accept officers, they can’t keep step. You know 
Durruti was killed by an Anarchist, they were 


jealous of his friendship with the Russians: his 
views were very unpopular. And look at the 
Aragon front—if the enemy attack they will get 
to Lerida, and a very good thing too, it will bring 
people to their senses. That and a stiff bombard- 
ment of Barcelona is what we've all been hoping 
for for two months.” 

Spanish Communist; “I see no reason why the 
Anarchists and Communists shouldn’t be united. 
The Anarchists are very simple people, they do 
not realise how long their ideas must take to put 
into practice. Their Ministers do—and they often 
turn into Communists when they realise this.” 

Anarchist at the “Shanghai”: “Anarchism with 
us is very old, very old indeed, and very inter- 
national—look at me, I drove a tram at the time 
of the strike in 1933. I arranged some sabotage, 
I was an idealist—so I escaped to England, and 
then Belgium. I knew Garcia Oliver, I drove him 
8 hours unconscious in my lorry once, after the 
police had knocked him out. You found him 
friendly? We of the revolution are like that— 
besides, who cares about death? A tile might fall 
on my head at this moment, in any case to die for 
an ideal is not death.” “But what about being 
blinded or lamed for an ideal?” “Spain would 
never forget her sons!” “Would you say there was 
still a revolution here?” “Don’t you worry about 
the revolution, the F.A.I. will take care of that— 
nor about Russia—Oliver sleeps in the Russian 
Embassy, that is the terms we are on. You worry 
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about England and France; it is they who are 
deceived about where their interests lie. England 
and Spain, what couldn’t we do together, two rich 
democracies like ours!” 


—The New Statesman and Nation, London, February, 
1937. 


HOLSTI COMES TO MOSCOW 


It is with a feeling of deep satisfaction that I 
bid you welcome, Mr. Minister, in the name of 
the Government of the Union, and add my own 
personal greeting.. I welcome you as the first 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Finnish Repub- 
lic to visit our capital. 

The general activity of the Soviet Government 
in the international arena to consolidate universal 
peace, to strengthen the system of collective se- 
curity and to increase respect for international 
obligations is also aimed at strengthening the feel- 
ing of security among peoples both large and 
small. 


Current History, April, 1937 


Unfortunately, these -efforts are meeting with 
an obstinate counter-action on the part of certain 
forces who are attempting to nullify the work of 
peace, who seek to make eternal the institution 
of war, who cannot conceive a civilization without 
the mutual destruction of peoples, who take their 
stand against equality of rights between large and 
small peoples and who deny the right of every 
people to an independent existence. These forces 
are the more dangerous in that they have their 
agents and their representatives in all countries. 

I would like to believe, Mr. Minister, that your 
visit is not only a manifestation of the desire to 
promote the relations between our Governments, 
but is also an expression of your understanding of 
the aims of the Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union 
and of sympathy towards them. 

If this is the case, your visit will be more than 
an important step in furthering the development 
of Soviet-Finnish relations. It will be a service to 
the cause of universal peace. 


—From_ Maxim Litvinov’s address welcoming the 
Foreign Minister of Finland, Rudolf Holsti, to Moscow, 
as reported in Jsvestia, Moscow. 


They Want Women 


UITE unnoticed, except for a few lines 
buried in the back pages of the Moscow 
papers, an event of a certain significance 

has taken place. Stalin’s deputy in the Pacific, 
Lavrentiev, the Secretary of the Far Eastern Re- 
gional Committee of the Communist Party has 
been suddenly removed from his post and sent to 
perform some kind of.duty in the Crimea. Vareikis 
was ‘elected’ to fill his place. Vareikis has long 
been Stalin’s deputy at Voronesh and, in more 
recent years, at Stalingrad. 

The change was sudden. But it cannot be called 
unexpected. Even in the press, one could notice 
that there were disagreements between the Far 
Eastern Regional Committee and the commander 
of the Special Far Eastern Army. At the close of 
the past year, the disputes between Lavrentiev and 
Bluecher were examined by a commission of in- 
vestigation of fully-empowered party-workers with 
the chief of the Political Administration of the 
Red Army, Gamarnik himself, at its head. 

Their views can only be judged by the removal 
of Lavrentiev. But some of the conclusions of 
this commission were published in the Moscow 
press. 

First of all, the commission discovered a lack of 
planning and common sense in populating the re- 
gion. People were brought to the shore of the 
Pacific in torrents. However, the leaders of the 
Far Eastern Army require a permanent popula- 
tion and. Bluecher’s staff holds that an essential 
condition of permanency is an equal proportion 
of men and women. This condition was sys- 


tematically violated by the civil authorities. The 
‘city’ of Komsomolsk can serve as a striking ex- 
ample. 

Komsomolsk is the most important military and 
industrial center on the Russian shore of the Pa- 
cific. In three years, from 1933 to 1936, more than 
40,000 men and less than 20,000 women were 
brought there. To be more correct, the amount 
of women sent there was even smaller, but their 
number was increased by a large addition of 
Korean, Chinese, Hilean and Kamchatkan women 
who flocked in of their own initiative, thus, to a 
certain degree, rectifying the ‘inadmissible er- 
ror’ of the civil authorities. 

Who is responsible for this error? Officially, 
no one. The basic stream of ‘settlers’ is under the 
direction of the Commissariat of the Interior, now 
headed by Iezhov. These ‘settlers’ are sent to the 
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camps of forced labor. The work is hard, indeed, 
calling for strength and endurance. Consequently, 
men are preferred. Settlers are also recruited for 
work in the newly-built military enterprises by 
various organizations of the Commissariat of De- 
fense Industries. They, too, ask for men and not 
for women. 

Fisheries are being developed in great haste by 
Commissar Mikoyan of the Food Industries. 
Mikoyan and the military authorities have a full 
understanding. His task is to attract to the Far 
East the best fishermen and sailors from other 
parts of the Union in order to create a reserve of 
personnel for the new Pacific battle fleet. 
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Mikoyan is fulfilling his job. In the fisheries 
of the Bering Sea and the Sea of Japan under 
his supervision, there are now almost a hundred 
thousand experienced fishermen and sailors. But 
these, of course, are not women. 

Other departments follow a similar policy; they 
bring in men. So that a drifting, highly danger- 
ous from the point of view of defense, is taking 
place in the Far East. Men are brought by the 
train-loads, and they run away in droves. The 
reason for their decamping is a moot question. 
But, in the opinion of the Far Eastern General 
Staff, the number of departures would be sensibly 
decreased if the men were enabled to provide 
themselves with families. 

Construction is wide in scope, but its progress 
is questionable. Approximately five billion roubles 
have been spent during the past three years on the 
construction of enterprises of defense in the city 
of Komsomolsk. An outlay of two more billions 
is envisaged in the near future. A ship-building 
yard has been started. The yard is already work- 
ing, although it is, as yet, incomplete. Next to it, 
aviation factories, munitions plants and other en- 
terprises are situated. They have bitter quarrels 
about their allotments of land. Most surprising 
of all, Komsomolsk is considered a city, but the 
managements and Party committees of the various 
enterprises obstruct the organization of a city 
soviet, the creation of city land and the planning 
of streets. 

And since there is no city soviet, there are, of 
course, no city hospitals, no pharmacies, no 
ameliorations. And there are already sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, with forty thousand more ex- 
pected to arrive during 1937. 

This state of things is evidently the reason 
for sending Lavrentiev to the Crimea. But whether 
the new legate, Vareikis, will be able to organize 
law and order in the Far East remains to be seen. 


—Novoye Russkoye Slovo, New York City. Russian 
language newspaper, February 12, 1937. 


THE DANGERS OF HEROIN 


“WARNING! “WARNING! 

“Against the dangers of Heroin.” 

There is a mistaken belief that heroin will cure 
venereal diseases and reduce the pain of syphilis. 

Such a belief is untrue and is only circulated as 
propaganda by the manufacturers of Heroin. 

Heroin is a most dangerous drug, worse than 
opium. 

You can become addicted to the heroin habit 
even after a single dose. Heroin is most detri- 
mental to health, even for those suffering from 
venereal diseases. There is no need for heroin as 
it will not effect a cure. 

The Hongkong Colonial Government provides 
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free treatment for all venereal diseases, including 
syphilis, at all hospitals and public dispensaries. 


In connection with the smuggling business and 
sale of opium derivatives such as morphine and 
heroin, conducted largely by Japanese and their 
Formosan subjects, the Hongkong government is 
now running an advertisement in the local news- 
papers, which constitutes a curiosity in the his- 
tory of advertising. The notice, together with a 
translation, appears above. 

The forces which are compelling Hongkong to 
relinquish its century-old trade in opium are two- 
fold: Morality and Chinese opposition. Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, following the recent political 
deal resulting in the unification of Canton and 
Kwangsi with the National Government at Nan- 
king, announced that South China would sup- 
press opium production and consumption in three 
years. An official bureau was established pro- 
viding for official registration of smokers, licens- 
ing of dealers and hospitals for the cure of addicts 
which have proved successful in reducing the traf- 
fic in other parts of the country, particularly in 
the Yangtsze Valley. The enforcement of Gen. 
Chiang’s drastic anti-dope laws last year resulted 
in the execution before firing squads of nearly 
1,000 dealers and hopeless addicts in Central and 
North China. 

From the standpoint of morality the British au- 
thorities have become increasingly restive as a 
result of charges made at League of Nations con- 
ferences that their oriental colonial establishments 
from India to Hongkong have been partially sup- 
ported by revenues from official sale of opium to 
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Chinese residents. As a result of these charges 
British colonial administrators met in Bangkok, 
Siam where it was decided to gradually reduce 
the traffic. Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States each set up a reserve fund to take the 
place of opium revenues, the fund in the case of 
Malaya now amounting to about $45,000,000. 


Current History, April, 1937 


Hongkong, however, did not do this; hence the 
prospect of losing the revenues from opium now 
constitutes a serious financial problem, particularly 
serious at the present when plans have been made 
for spending large sums on the Island’s defenses 
occasioned by the crisis with Japan. 


—China Weekly Review, January, 1937. 


Hongkong Worries About Air Raids 


Hongkong is reported to be in a state of 

general nervousness and panic amounting to 
almost hysteria over impending air raids on the 
island. Hongkong appears to be preparing for 
war and is making feverish preparations to evacu- 
ate its 750,000 people to the hills behind Kowloon, 
opposite Hongkong, in the event of air raids. The 
Hongkong Air Raids, Precautions Committee have 
drawn up elaborate plans for such an emergency. 
The cost which will be Hk. $1,500,000. will be 
borne by the Hongkong Government over a period 
of from five to ten years. Food and water will be 
provided by the authorities. The plan will be put 
into operation only in the event of an air raid, 
ample warning of which would be forthcoming. 
The authorities will render the entire Colony as 
gas-proof as possible under conditions of modern 
warfare. One of the most vital plans of the Anti- 
Gas Committee’s plans, it is learned, provides for 
the selection throughout the Colony of suitable 
buildings where the people engaged in maintain- 
ing essential services would be safe from gas and 
bombs. Negotiations are proceeding with local 
rubber factories for the manufacture of gas masks 
to be used by the inhabitants in case of need. It 
is said that mustard gas and its allies are the 
greatest menace in gas warfare. 

Mustard gases are so persistent that they can 
affect people for days after they have been scat- 
tered. Chloride of lime is the main chemical 
agent used for sealing gas deposits, and negotia- 
tions are proceeding in Hongkong for the accu- 
mulation of a vast deposit of this chemical. The 
military authorities in Hongkong, however, do not 
intend to wait for an enemy to bomb the colony 
before retaliating. During the past twelve months 
there has been feverish activity in defence plans 
formulated two years ago. Throughout the Colony, 
and especially in the New Territories, anti-aircraft 
gun mountings are being placed in all strategic 
positions. 

The Hongkong Government is simply inviting 
disaster by adopting a senseless plan of defence 
which will be of no help at all against any enemy. 
Air attacks are not necessary to destroy or to dis- 
pose of Hongkong. It is surmised that the enemy 
who may attack Hongkong from the air is no 
other country than Japan, a former friend and 
ally of Britain. It will be Britain’s fault if a war 
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does come between the two countries. The po- 
sition of Hongkong would be infinitely safer 
without adopting any defensive plans which are 
only irritating and invite attacks. In a war be- 
tween Japan and Britain, Hongkong cannot be 
safely defended and it would be the first far-flung 
British outpost to fall. In all probability Japan 
would not be fighting alone, should a war break 
out between these two countries. Owing to Bri- 
tain’s precarious position both in Europe and in 
India, the British fleet, once cut off in the Medi- 
terranean, which Britain no longer controls, the 
Singapore Base becomes useless and Hongkong 
will fall into the hands of Japan like a ripe apple 
falling on the ground which not even a super- 
natural power could prevent. It is our hope, how- 
ever, that Japan and Britain could compose their 
differences and avoid a war. 

—China Outlook, 1937. 


MEXICAN DEFENSE 


Replying to wholesale criticisms recently made 
by minority elements in the Senate of the Repub- 
lic against the procedure used and the methods 
employed in breaking up large estates and distri- 
buting the land among landless peasants organized 
in communal societies, the official Department of 
Publicity and Propaganda of the Mexican Govern- 
ment has published a statement which in part 
reads as follows: 

“Whosoever is fully cognizant of the origins of 
the agrarian problem and of the constant struggle 
to establish a definite procedure for solving it, will 
be greatly mistaken should he say that perfection 
has been achieved; but it would be equally false to 
affirm that in the main there has been no success- 
ful achievement. 

“The problem arises from intricate juridical 
conditions resulting from a defective social organi- 
zation. We have labored under economic systems 
that created special privileges for one social class 
only. In the struggle against such systems revolu- 
tion was inevitable, armed revolution first and later 
a series of legal reforms seeking to establish norms 
for a just redistribution of land, of the natural 
resources of the country, and of the public wealth. 

“The general procedure adopted from time to 
time by the Federal Executive for the solution of 
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the agrarian problem has wisely varied from place 
to place in an effort to meet conditions that are 
not everywhere the same. Such things are taken 
into consideration as the district in question, the 
quality of the soil, the mores of the people inhabit- 
ing it and their cultural development. Only theo- 
retically can one speak of agrarian procedure ap- 
plicable to the entire country that has such varied 
cultural and physical features. 

—Mexican News Letter. 


CHARLATAN 


It is reported from Hollywood that the Marx 
Brothers have banned the word “charlatan” from 
the script of their new film. It is not that they are 
mealymouthed or afraid of the strict American 
censorship. It is merely that they regard the word 
“charlatan” as being above the heads of the public. 
According to the Evening Standard, when Harpo 
first saw the word in the script he objected volubly. 
“Five out of six people won’t know what it means,” 
he told the director. The director agreed to put 
the matter to the test, and six people were sent for 
—“technicians, players, any one who happened to 
be around the set.” Each of them was asked, 
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“What is a charlatan?” and in the result it was 
proved that even Harpo had been too optimistic 
about the intelligence of the public. Not only five 
out of six, bat six out of six were unable to give 
the right answer. The six answers given were: 
(1) “Girl’s name,” (2) “Old Biblical expression,” 
(3) “Egyptian word,” (4) “Ice-cream,” (5) 
“Early European emperor,” (6) “Don’t know.” 
With this damning evidence before him, was the 
director justified in leaving the word out of the 
script? I do not think so. After all, it is one thing 
to misunderstand a word out of its context and 
quite another thing to misunderstand it in its con- 
text. However incapable I might be of defining 
“charlatan” to an examiner, I should know, if I 
heard one film-actor saying to another, “Sir, you 
are a charlatan,” that he was not calling him an 
ice-cream. That would be going beyond the lunatic 
humours even of the Marx Brothers. I should also 
eliminate the possibility that he was addressing 
him by a girl’s name or that he was telling him 
that he was an early European emperor. In fact, 
unless the Marx Brothers were acting far below 
their form, I should conclude at once that one of 
the characters was conveying pretty clearly to the 
other his opinion that he was an impostor. 
—The New Statesman and Nation, London. 


Backdrop to Runciman Visit 


nature of his negotiations in the U.S.A. 

was so obviously amorphous that it only 
raised the question as to why so important a minis- 
ter was sent on so timid an exploratory mission. 
The feeling in London is that the official reason 
given “just doesn’t make sense”. 

What has been hazarded as the explanation of 
the visit is the following: 

The real reason why Britain submits to a whole 
series of diplomatic humiliations by the Fascist 
Powers, and pretends continually to disregard or 
deflect evidence of their actions, perfectly well 
known to her Secret Service, is the dread that a 
war would reveal financial weaknesses—easily dis- 
guised by manipulations in times of peace. 

All the classic devices of recovery—a managed 
currency; its correlative, artificially cheap money; 
stimulating a building boom; profits from restric- 
tion schemes in commodities, etc.—are all worth- 
less upon the outbreak of war. The balance of 
trade is violently upset, short-term funds have to 
be immobilised or else the outflow would wreck 
the currency, the building boom is stopped and 
raw materials are almost exclusively directed to 
waste, the consumption industries become sec- 
ondary. 

Britain is not in the position of Germany. As an 
imperialist state, owning a fourth of the world, 
having a financial hegemony over another fourth, 
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the depository—along with the United States—of 
most floating money, she knows that the outward 
signs of finance capitalism must be kept as nearly 
intact as possible, even in a war, if she is to 
emerge with a social structure even remotely re- 
sembling the one with which she enters the war. 

Unless she is assured of the unlimited financial 
aid of the United States, there is no possibility 
that these objectives can be attained. 

The Runciman feeler seems to be a required 
move at this juncture, and the Niemeyer moves, 
adding the financial aspect to the trade facade 
built up by Runciman, confirm the suspicion. 

American financial opinion is being groomed by 
the “Annalist,” the “Financial and Commercial 
Chronicle” (closely allied with Morgan), and 
other “responsible” papers, for a resumption of 
foreign lending. Men like Professor Nadler have 
issued inspired and authoritative treatises proving 
that after all the losses to the American bond- 
holders as the result of careless lending in the 
’twenties have been greatly exaggerated, and con- 
sidering the elevated rate of interest, that there 
were no effective losses at all! 

This synchronised campaign is the curtain-raiser 
to negotiations for a settlement of the War Debts 
question on just enough of a basis to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
State to rule that Britain is no longer in default 
under the intention of the Johnson Act. With this 
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cleared away, and British lending resumed, the 
way would be open for war-time financing, at this 
moment wholly excluded, even by indirect means. 

Even this manoeuvre will be resisted, as the con- 
tinuous campaign of Senator Nye for financial boy- 
cotts in war would have a large popular following; 
but the juridical difficulties would be done away 
with, and the banking structure of the United 
States would once more be partly based on collect- 
ing British credits. 

The example of 1917, when the few referenda 
taken in the United States showed the overwhelm- 
ing hostility of the American people towards ally- 
ing themselves with England in her war, although 
financial necessities allowed of no other alterna- 
tive, undoubtedly haunts Runciman in 1937 as it 
did Reading in 1915, Balfour in 1917. 

—The Week, London. 


SELF-CRITICISM 


The great difficulty with us Jews is, that in con- 
sequence of a long history of persecution, we have 
become hyper-sensitive to criticism and have come 
to look upon criticism of the Jews and anti- 
Semitism as one and the same thing. 

This is perhaps a natural result of centuries of 
persecution, but the inevitability of the psycholog- 
ical reaction does not justify such a conclusion. 
Criticism is not the same as hatred and critics are 
not enemies. The greatest friends of a people are 
not those who praise but those who honestly find 
fault. A people without criticism is either a dicta- 
torship or a community so deeply imbedded in 
smug self-satisfaction as to be on the same road to 
decadence. 


Current History, April, 1937 


It has been our misfortune that, because of the 
centuries of persecution to which we have been 
subjected, we have often been spared the criticism 
which every healthy people needs so badly. 

The pathos of our position has led some of the 
more generous minds in the non-Jewish world to 
overlook our shortcomings and to concentrate on 
our virtues. 

This has gone on for so long that we have come 
to expect all our non-Jewish friends forever to sing 
our praises, or at least to justify our shortcomings. 

The harm done by this attitude is great and 
manifold. One interesting aspect of it has been 
disclosed by Mr. Wells himself. In one of his re- 
plies to his Jewish critics recently, he said, “The 
Gentile writer, who wishes to escape from the 
systematic hostility and detraction of a large and 
influential section in the literary world, is urged 
to exaggerated and exasperating suppressions— 
until he loses patience and explodes.” 

If we Jews were wise, we should encourage such 
“explosions,” painful as they may be, for, as any 
psychologist will testify, they are at their worst 
better than the suppressions which cause them. 

Better still, of course, would it be if we could do 
away entirely with the sycophancy and dishonesty 
which cause these suppressions. Our morbid 
search for “anti-Semitism” and intolerance of 
criticism are, undoubtedly, the causes of much of 
the feeling against us. 

But this does not exhaust all the harm done by 
this false attitude. A worse result is the effect 
which it has on our own selves. We have so long 
dismissed criticism as anti-Semitism that a good 
many of us have actually come to believe that 
there is nothing which really can be said against 
us. 

Our apologists have for so long pictured us as a 
nation of Christs, Spinozas, and Einsteins that 
some of us have actually come to believe that we 
are a people of genius and are shocked at the mere 
suggestion that there may be some sort of case 
against us. By a process of faulty reasoning, some 
of us have reached a conclusion that since our per- 
secutors are abysmally wrong, we are necessarily 
entirely right. 

But this is not only bad logic, it is also not in 
conformity with the truth. The fact that the Nazis 
are brutes who have lost every image of God does 
not make angels of us. As we all know, we have 
our share of the scum of the earth; our economy 
is frightfully faulty, and our psychology is the 
most morbid in the world. Vacillating as we do 
between adherence to a most rigid tribalism and a 
desire for slavish assimilation, we have largely be- 
come super-sensitive neurotics weighed down with 
complexes of inferiority and pride, which cannot 
but be disliked by every healthy person. 

We have not traversed the valley of persecution 
and suffering for centuries without collecting some 
of the dust of the road. Persecution degrades and 
humiliates a people and makes it unlikeable even 
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They Say 


if every one of its faults can be easily explained 


by its suffering. 
—World Jewry, London. 


M. BLUM AND PACIFISM 


Nothing is settled which is not rightly settled, 
once said Lincoln and nothing can be settled in 
Europe, or in fact in the world, so long, as we en- 
deavour to cure the evil by superficial medicines 
which might be useful to make the visible signs of 
the disease fade away for the moment, but do not 
tackle the evil at its roots and eradicate it once for 
all. 

It is said, both as regards economics and politics, 
that there must necessarily be a return of confi- 
dence before any real progress can be made. This 
is true, but why should one group of powers be 
distrusted when all they ask for is equal treatment 
and equal chances in the fight for existence. It is 
clearly wrong to mistrust those who simply, in 
plain and unmistakable words demand equality at 
a time when others continue in the spirit of 1919. 
It has always been for victors to tender a friendly 
hand to the defeated. 

Monsieur Blum has made yet another pacifist 
speech on the 24th inst—but this again was so 
chracteristically surrounded by safety valves that 
it is hardly probable that Herr Hitler will be able 
to go further than he has done before offering all 
possible guarantees to France on the question of 
the Franco-German border and that of peaceful 
co-operation between the two countries. 

Germany has, besides, already guaranteed the 
integrity of Belgium. And Belgium seems to be 
satisfied with these guarantees and, if we are not 
mistaken, wishes to carry on an independent for- 
eign policy of her own. To all appearances Bel- 
gium is not yet convinced that the recent French 
foreign policy can increase her own security but 
she seems to fear that she may become entangled 
in a French adventure. 

This consideration leads to that of another slo- 
gan which, it is to be hoped, is but a dream of the 
past, that of collective security. 

As it was advocated by its supporters it had the 
appearance of being of an innocent nature but in 
fact it was nothing less than a means of maintain- 
ing the status quo as against evolution. The idea 
was rendered the more pernicious by reason of the 
Franco-Russian alliance which is greatly responsi- 
ble for what is considered to be a danger in Eng- 
land, that of the splitting of Europe into two 
camps, that of Fascist and Antifascist. 

Collective security is an utopian dream or a 
mask for the selfish, which it must necessarily be 
so long as it is based upon the status quo. No 
sane politician can expect any collective security 
pact to be of lasting value as long as it is based 
upon two sets of powers: saturated ones on the 
one hand and dissatisfied ones on the other. 
—Baron Paul Forster, Danubian Review, January. 1937. 
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GERMAN MORTALITY 


A feature of Germany under Nazi rule has been 
an increase of 10 per cent. in the nation’s annual 
rate of mortality, which rose between 1932 and 
1935 from 10.8 to 11.8 per mille. More remarkable 
has been the increased rate of mortality among the 
lower-middle and working classes. According to 
the official figures published by the Deutsche 
Aerzteblatt, in that section of the population cov- 
ered by the public health insurance schemes, 
deaths per thousand rose in the same period from 
20.5 to 27—an increase of 32 per cent. Among 
non-contributory persons included in the schemes 
the increase was no less than 40 per cent. Here is 
a grim reflection of the reduction under Hitlerism 
in the numbers of panel doctors from 40,000 to 
30,500, enforced economies in the cost of prescrip- 
tions and appliances and curtailment of permitted 
hospital treatment. In a country whose Govern- 
ment has voted for guns instead of butter, the well- 
to-do suffer no loss of longevity; but the working 
classes, which National Socialism was to elevate, 
provide death, even in peace-time, with a richer 
and richer harvest. 

—The New Statesman and Nation, London. 


GERMANY SEES RED 


The age-long friendship between England and 
Italy did not break down because of the Abys- 
sinian struggle but because of British fear that the 
fascist imperium would one day threaten the 
existence of the British Empire. In the Spanish 
question it was not a Fascist Spain as such, but a 
Spain dependent on Italy, which England regarded 
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as a danger. The occupation of the Balearic Isles 
by Italian’ citizens increased the tension, but finally 
decided the English to obtain a settlement with 
Italy. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement includes a recog- 
nition by Italy of Spain’s territorial integrity, and 
with it England’s Mediterranean fears cease to be 
a factor in international affairs. 

The first result of this is that England is now at 
liberty to work out a reasonable solution of the 
Spanish question. 

The English attitude is now free from consider- 
ations of power politics which before the agree- 
ment influenced English policy almost in favour of 
a Bolshevist Spain. It is worth noticing that a 
section of the French Press has examined the 
Mediterranean Agreement in order to discover its 
effect in this connection. The Journal writes that 
the most significant feature about the agreement is 
that the English, like the Germans and Italians, do 
not want Spain to become a seat of anarchy. Eng- 
land must have taken into account Italy’s under- 
standing with Germany to fight Communism. And 
the Journal des Débats confirms that England too 
is now opposed to the extension of Bolshevism to 
Spain. 

—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin. 


BERLIN GRINDS AN AX 


In all circles which can lay any claim to honesty 
there is general agreement that the present lull in 
General Franco’s operations is the result of the 
large amount of war material and soldiers sent to 
the bolsheviks in Spain by the Soviet Union. Mos- 
cow has also threatened that the Red War Fleet is 
ready to protect their transports. The interference 
with German shipping by the Red Basque pirates 
has been shown to have been instigated by Marcel 
Rosenberg, Moscow’s Jewish envoy in Madrid. 
The aim of Moscow policy is clear—to keep at 
least part of Spain under bolshevik domination by 
all means in its power. 

This can only mean a change in the status quo. 
Far more important than the geographical change 
would be the fact that thereby a second centre of 
international bolshevism would be created, which 
would, moreover, always be under the active mili- 
tary protection of the Soviet Union. A platform 
would be erected for a perpetual bolshevik policy 
of unrest which would seek to disturb political 
balance in the Mediterranean. 

It is clear then that bolshevik rule in even a 
small part of Spain is not compatible with the 
status quo. But if protests are now raised against 
a possible change in England’s Spanish policy, 
this can only mean that the policy so far pursued 
has, to say the least, led to no weakening of the 
bolshevik front in Spain. Which is in any case a 
fact: worth noticing. And one can scarcely help 
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drawing the final conclusion that actions which 
hinder an alteration in the status quo by a bolshe- 
vik State in Spain are entirely compatible with the 
Mediterranean Agreement; even if one does not 
hold the view that the preservation of the status 
quo in the Mediterranean directly demands a 
speedy and emphatic end to the bolshevik terror 
in Spain. 

This shows how English policy, too, centres less 
and less around the alternative of “keeping the 
peace” or “co-operation with the Soviet Union.” 
The people who believed there was no difference 
between a Russian warship under the Tsarist eagle 
and a Soviet cruiser which is an armed threat of 
red world revolution, are the same people who now 
represent the Comintern’s war on Spanish terri- 
tory as an “internal conflict.” But the policy which 
wishes to secure and keep peace will inevitably 
come to the point where it must realise that its 
will to peace is incompatible with Moscow’s policy. 
Perhaps the Mediterranean status quo will prove 
to be the source of a long-overdue lesson for 


London. 
—Vdélkischen Beobachter, Berlin. 


GERMAN GREETING 


When the German super-diplomat, Ribbentrop, 
while presenting with other envoys his credentials 
in London, saluted the English King in the Fascist 
manner—clicking his heels and raising his right 
hand, that was a symbolic gesture of its kind. Rib- 
bentrop’s “exploit” closely resembles the behavior 
of Greiser, the President of the Senate of Danzig 
during the past year’s session of the Council of the 
League of Nations when that Hitlerite statesman 
stuck out his tongue at everyone present. This 
time, however, the “symbolic gesture” of Hitler’s 
representative is the formalization abroad of cer- 
tain matters expressed in Hitler’s last speech, that 
is, the resolute demand of the return to Germany 
of all the colonies she has lost during the World 
War. 

Now, it is well-known that three-fourths of these 
colonies in area and more than half according to 
population have been received by the British Em- 
pire thru a mandate of the League of Nations. 

The Fuehrer’s speech has produced a feeling of 
great inquietude and dissatisfaction in the political 
and governmental circles of England. 

Nevertheless, it would be mistaken to think that 
the undoubted sobering effect produced on even 
those English circles friendly to Fascist Germany 
by this policy of blackmail has nullified the influ- 
ence of Hitler’s minions and patrons in London. 
There are still people who would be glad to con- 
tinue the attempts to “canalise” German expansion 
and to buy themselves off from Fascist aggressors 
at somebody else’s expense. 

The near future will show whether the English 
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ANOTHER STAY-IN STRIKE IF FRANCO WINS? 


Franco says he will give no concessions to any foreign Powers after he has conquered Spain 


Government will support the principle of indivisi- 
ble peace at present advocated so resolutely by the 
English press. 


—Vigilis in Izvestia, Moscow. 


TOO MANY GERMANS 


The following passages are from a recently pub- 
lished book entitled 200,000 Sudetendeutsche zu 
viel (200,000 Sudeta Germans too many) by the 
eminent German publicist, Kurt Vorbach. Herr 
Vorbach’s data are absolutely reliable and present 
a startling picture of the havoc wrought by Czech 
rule in the Sudeta German districts, the wealthiest 
part of pre-War Austria. 

“Today the once flourishing industrial district 
has become the grave of industry. The factories, 
crumbling to ruins, are at a standstill; the wind 
whistles through the empty workshops; the ma- 
chines are rusty. A hundred thousand unem- 
ployed, starving and ill, gaze at the closed gates 
without any hope that they will open.” 

“In 1918 the Czechs launched an attack with the 
weapons of political power against every phase of 
existence of the Sudeta Germans. The old war-like 
spirit of Hussite vandalism awoke anew. German 
schools were closed; German workmen and officials 
were driven out of the civil service; the use of the 
German language was restricted; German railways 
were expropriated; and German forests and 
ploughed lands were conveyed to Czech settlers or 
to the State. The vitals of every racial group are 
its economic life, and the Czechs set themselves 
ruthlessly to the task of weakening and destroying 
economic prosperity among the Sudeta Germans.” 

“The (Czech) frontier problem”—writes the 


“Obrana Narodna,” a Czech magazine—“is how to 
regain possession for our own (Czech) people of 
one-third of the country. The solution of the fron- 
tier problem lies in colonizing that one-third with 
our own people, in pushing out the present lingual 
border to the limits of the political frontier, and in 
creating an absolutely strong, invincible and reli- 
able frontier zone by erecting a bastion composed 
of our own race and blood.” 

“Unemployment has never spread t» the same 
extent in any of the Czech districts as in the Ger- 
man frontier areas; destitution and want have 
never taken the same form in any Czech place as 
they have in the German frontier zone, where cats 
and dogs are being killed for food and the bark 
and roots of trees cooked to appease hunger.” 

This difference between the two peoples of the 
same State, between rulers and ruled, is not to be 
accounted for by the differences evident in the 
branches of occupation pursued by the two races, 
nor can it be satisfactorily explained by the 
changes in State and economic policy that took 
place in 1918, or dismissed simply as the result of 
“miscalculation” on the part of the leaders of Ger- 
man industry. It is the visible and undeniable ex- 
pression of the State’s will to destroy. 

200,000 unemployed will never return to the 
places of work they were forced to abandon.” This 
statement was made calmly and dispassionately in 
1934 by the Prague Administration. And those. 
200,000 will be Sudeta Germans! We cannot dis- 
regard this terrible statement. For the lot of the 
200,000, with all the terrible accompaniments of 
starvation, want, misery, disease and despair, will 
not be theirs alone: it will also be the lot of the 
three and a half million Sudeta Germans who form 
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a living barrier along the 1550 kilometres of fron- 
tier towards Germany against the coveted expan- 
sion of an imperialistic folk. 

—Danubian Review, January, 1937. 


MILITARY COMMUNISM 


The turbulence and storm of the last six or 
seven years in Germany is not a simple matter, yet 
an analysis reveals the simple truth that Hitler, 
despite his extravagant and paranoic gestures, has 
so far from providing the German people with any 
enduring benefits, landed Germany almost inex- 
tricably in the mud. The truth of the matter is— 
and many almost lost sight of this in the first flush 
of Nazi success—that Fascism and Nazism are not 
doctrines, but simply messianic mystifications cre- 
ated to cloak and justify grossly arbitrary and ty- 
rannical regimes, the stage preparatory to wars of 
conquest and cannibalism. The Nazis often tell 
the nation that it must emulate Prussia which 
starved itself to greatness. The starvation is cer- 
tainly here; it is victory that will bring greatness. 
Here we have the whole explanation of Germany’s 
desperate economic plight. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was certainly a heavy millstone around the 
German people, but it is safe to predict that it will 
take them longer to recover from the feverish re- 
armament programme of the Nazis which con- 
sumed almost all the available assets of the nation. 
In the face of difficulties less calamitous, the Nazis 
always employed desperate diversions such as the 
Rhineland coup as a reviver. These diversions have 
been to Hitler what spinach is to Pop-Eye the 
Sailor Man. The question we must all ask is: will 
the diversion be inside or outside Germany? 

Various possibilities suggest themselves. We 
must not exclude the possibility of an important 
change inside Germany itself before Hitler gam- 
bles yet once again. The last four years have 
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shown that the German nation was capable of tre- 
mendous sacrifices under the spur of Nazi ideal- 
ism, however false and spurious this idealism may 
have appeared to the outsider. But it can no 
longer be doubted that the increasing misery is 
sapping their last reserves of hope and with it 
their blind faith in Hitlerism. Clearly, Germany 
is fast moving towards a kind of “military com- 
munism” which characterised the most strenuous 
period of Bolshevism in Russia. Against this 
prospect are rising, among others, the orthodox 
economic elements or, as the Nazis would say, all 
capitalist economy, that is, the industrialists and 
financiers, who, guided in the main by realistic 
calculations such as dividends and profits, hold 
that the Nazi programme may be heroic but not 
economic. Many of them believe that Germany’s 
only hope lies in a closer contact with world 
economy. Should there be a widespread disillu- 
sionment with Nazism, it is more than likely that 
with the aid of the army, they will attempt in the 
face of Bolshevist chaos to seize complete control 
of the State apparatus which they were compelled 
to share with Hitler as a result of the Nazi upsurge 
in 1933. 

On the other hand, Hitler may attempt to re- 
lieve the tension at home by some adventure 
abroad. Spain or Czecho-Slovakia are likely to be 
the objective, for Hitler cannot, with any reason- 
able prospect of success, hope to break through the 
Franco-Soviet military cordon. As for Czecho- 
Slovakia, the recent French loan of 14 million 
pounds to Poland was executed with an eye on that 
particular sector. 

The greatest danger in the event of a sudden at- 
tack by Hitler would appear to be, as in the case 
of the Italian invasion of Abyssinia, the paralysing 
fear that the downfall of Hitler would precipitate 
a Bolshevist revolution inside Germany. Hitler 
will exploit this to the full. 

—South African Opinion, January, 1937. 


Civil Liberties in India 


win her civil liberties. Modern India begins in 

the eighties of the last century with a fight on 
the issue of equal justice as between the Eng- 
lishman and the Indian. It was the Ibert Bill that 
sought to abolish the preferential justice meted 
out to Englishmen. The English bureaucracy and 
the commercial class were alarmed and launched 
on a violent campaign against the Bill. The Indian 
peaple answered by an equally resolute agitation 
in favour of the Bill and this agitation became the 
starting point for a sense of political rights in the 
country. Again, the period of submissive criticism 
ends and the era of a vigorous nationalism is 
ushered in with a fight for civil liberties. Post-war 
India was made to suffer the Rowlatt Act and the 


Te has fought a hard and bitter struggle to 


denial of all human liberties, Jallianwala Bag and 
crawling on all fours, that followed in its train. 
The first mass action that the country carried out 
to wrest its freedom from British Imperialism was 
largely inspired by its revolt against the Rowlatt 
Act and, consequently, the suppression of civil 
liberties. Since then, there has been no single year 
when all manner of repressive laws and Acts of the 
Government have not been a sore point with 
Indian Nationalism. 

In several provinces, security of person and sanc- 
tity of dwellings and liberty of movement are prac- 
tically non-existent. Indefinite detentions without 
trial, internment, and externment are common in 
Bengal and the Punjab. The number of Bengal’s 
detenus is computed at over 2000 and, in the 
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month of July alone, about 40 Socialist workers 
were home or village interned in the Punjab. It 
is made a crime, punishable with a sentence of 6 
months, for boys of 12 and over to sit and loiter 
between sunset’ and sunrise in certain playgrounds, 
parks and public places of Dacca and Narainganj 
in Bengal. Large numbers of young men are not 
allowed to stir out of their houses between sunset 
and sunrise all over Bengal. The movements of a 
still larger number are strictly confined within 
narrow town limits and they are frequently re- 
quired to report themselves to the police once a 
day. In order to travel to Darjeeling, a passport is 
necessary. In the town and the interior of the 
Midnapur district, a special police permit is neces- 
sary for riding bicycles. General search warrants 
are issued and warrantless searches are frequently 
instituted by subordinate police officers in their 
own judgment. Security of person is further 
jeopardised by granting large powers to the police 
of keeping suspects under prolonged custody. All 
over the country, visitations by the police at odd 
hours of the night and day and questionings and 
pestering are becoming alarmingly usual. 

During the year 1936, enormous suppression of 
civil liberties has taken place in the country and 
there are a number of ‘affairs’ as great as those of 
Dreyfus and Tom Mooney to convulse the con- 
science of the nation. In the beginning of the year, 
Subhas Chandra Bose was arrested immediately he 
set his foot on Indian soil and has since been in- 
terned in the remote village of Kurseong. Despite 
repeated demands, the Government refuses to 
bring him before an open and free court of law. 
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In the last sessions of the Central Legislature, 
the Government was asked if they shirked the 
trial, as they had no evidence, to which the Home 
Member made the eternally silly reply that an 
open trial was not desirable in the public inter- 
est. The cry of public interest has become a con- 
venient smoke-screen under which the Executive 
lightly tampers with the personal liberties of the 
people. 

There can be no talk, therefore, of a voluntary 
relaxation of the repressive regime in this country. 
The police state has come to stay. There is a show 
of releasing some detenus, mostly on conditions, or 
training them in industrial centres, but the heavy 
hand of fresh convictions and detentions, intern- 
ments and externments knows no rest. Efforts of 
the Congress and other individuals to enquire into 
the working of repressive laws have come under 
the ban of the Government. The Law courts acquit 
but the executive detains, and so the seeming 
liberality of justice is fully offset by executive fiats. 
Only an insistent demand of the people for their 
civil liberties and an agitation to curtail State- 
authority can bring about the relaxation of the 
repressive regime in this country. 

India lives today under the shadow of tyranny 
and what is worse, fear of tyranny. All manner of 
work, political and social, thought and art wastes 
and withers away. The Indian Civil Liberties 
Union is a new comer in the scheme of world de- 
fence of Civil Liberties. But its work is vaster 
than in other countries. 


—Rammanohar Lothia, All India Congress Commit- 
tee, Allahabad. 


Daily Herald, London 


“See how in four short years I have increased the might of the Fatherland!” 





CHRONOLOGY 
Mighlights of Current History. Feb. 11—Mar. 10 


DOMESTIC 


Fesruary 11—Auto union and ‘General Motors 
Corporation officials sign agreement ending 
strike; “sit-down” strikers leave plants. 

Fepruary 12—President Roosevelt’s special com- 
mittee on farm tenancy recommends arbitra- 
tion committees to settle disputes between 
landlords and tenants. 

Work on Navy’s six new destroyers and three 
submarines halted by steel shortage; steel 

-manufacturers opposing Walsh-Healey law 
refuse to bid on metal needed. 

Harry L. Hopkins, W.P.A. Administrator, orders 
expansion of W.P.A. work to repair flood 
damage in nine states. 

Fesruary 13—Senators Glass, Wheeler, denounce 
President Roosevelt’s court reform plan; Sen- 
ator La Follette defends plan on air. 

Martial law established in Anderson, Indiana, 
after strike riot between union and non-union 
workers. 

John L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, declares steel next 
objective of C. I. O. 

United Textile Workers of America to demand 
10% wage increase, union officials say. 
Fesruary 14—Attorney General Cummings scores 
“hysteria” on President Roosevelt’s court re- 

form plan, in air talk. 

135,000 Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America win 12% pay rise under new three- 
year union contract. 

Fesruary 15—New Jersey bars “sit-down” 
strikes; Governor Hoffman warns C. I. O. state 
will not tolerate “lawless methods and prac- 
tices” used in Michigan. 

Dust storms whip four southwestern states; 
“dust-bowl” sectors of Colorado, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas suffer. 

Fesruary 16—Senate subcommittee recommends 
Sumners bill for early passage; bill would al- 
low Supreme Court justices to retire at 
seventy on full pay. 

President Roosevelt tells Congress prompt ac- 
tion necessary to cut “evils” of farm tenancy; 
urges direct Federal action in dealing with 
problem. 

General Motors Corporation files stripped of 
labor data, officials admit before Senate sub- 
committee investigating civil liberties. 

Fesruary 17—Senators Wheeler, of Montana, 
and Bone of Washington, and Senator Burke 
of Nebraska, introduce compromise resolu- 
tions on President Roosevelt’s court reform 
plan; one bill would give Congress veto power 
over Supreme Court, the other would require 
retirement of justices at 75. 

President Roosevelt names Paul V. McNutt, of 
Indianapolis, High Commissioner to Philip- 
pines. 
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Soft-coal miners of United Mine Workers ot 
America demand basic $6 daily wage, 30-hour 
week, two-week vacation with pay, minimum 
of 200 days work yearly; also seek action to 
control effects of increased mechanization 
upon working conditions and employment. 

“Dust-bowl” area suffers fourth storm. 

Fepruary 18—Six killed, ten hurt in gun ex- 
plosion aboard battleship Wyoming. 

President Roosevelt confers with Assistant Sec- 
retary of Navy Edison in move to end Navy’s 
steel shortage. 

FEBRUARY 19—Tear gas used as Sheriff seeks to 
oust “sit-down” strikers from Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corporation plant in North Chicago, 
Illinois; six hurt. 

President Roosevelt names Murray W. Latimer 
to succeed John G. Winant on Social Security 
Board. 

Senator Ashurst, chairman of Judiciary Com- 
mittee, defends President Roosevelt’s court 
reform plan. 

Fepruary 20—U. S. Department of Labor asks 
United States Steel Corporation to furnish 
navy steel under conditions of Walsh-Healey 
Act; Carnegie-Illinois, an affiliate, agrees to 
furnish TVA steel under act. 

President Roosevelt bars change in court re- 
form plan. 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee votes to 
recommend adoption of Pittman resolution 
amending existing neutrality law. 

Fepruary 21—President Roosevelt’s supporters 
marshal forces to back court reform plan; 
Senator Nye, of North Dakota, assails plan 
over air. 

American Association of Social Workers, in 
Washington, urges amendment of Social Se- 
curity Act for annuity insurance. 

H. R. Tolley, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istrator, announces 1937 soil conservation pro- 
gram designed to meet drought or bumper 
conditions; provides for diversified instead of 
one-crop farming. 

Frepruary 22—Rollo Ogden, New York Times edi- 
tor, dies. 

President Roosevelt asks New York State As- 
sembly to ratify Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

Senate Judiciary Committee sets March 9 for 
hearings on President Roosevelt’s court re- 
a plan; votes to report Sumners-McCarran 

ill. 

FEesruarY 23—Representatives of sixteen railroad 
unions, in Chicago, demand twenty cents 
hourly wage increase, work guarantee. 

President Roosevelt assured by leaders House 
will approve court reform plan. 
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House Foreign Affairs Committee approves neu- 
trality resolution vesting wide discretionary 
powers in President in time of war abroad; 
will report bill favorably to House. 

Douglas aircraft plant, in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, closed by “sit-down” strike. 

Governor Horner, of Illinois, presses parley be- 
tween union and Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
poration officials. 

FesruarY 24—President Roosevelt recommends 
to Congress creation of provisional authority 
to operate Bonneville hydro-electric project; 
approves progress report of National Power 
Policy Committee urging preference in distri- 
bution of electric energy be given to public 
and rural cooperative interests. 

A billion-dollar, four-year, low-rent housing and 
slum clearing bill introduced in Senate by 
Senator Wagner, of New York, and in House 
by Representative Steagell of Alabama; pro- 
gram would ultimately cost tax-payer nothing 
as Federal loans would be recovered. 

Chrysler Corporation, automakers, to confer 
with United Automobile Workers of America 
on collective bargaining. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, old-age-pension advo- 
cate, convicted of contempt of House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Foes of President Roosevelt’s court reform plan 
begin drive for votes. 

Secretaries Swanson and Roper say government 
may have to open $25,000,000 armor-plate fac- 
tory built in Charleston, West Virginia, dur- 
ing World War, to get navy steel. 

Fesruary 25—350 law enforcement officers evict 


343 “sit-down” strikers from Douglas aircraft 
plant in Santa Monica, California. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, proposes constitutional 
amendment to re-define “due process” clause 


of Fourteenth Amendment; amendment 
would give states power to act upon economic 
and social problems within borders. 

Senate passes joint resolution extending until 
June 12, 1940, powers of President to enter 
into foreign trade agreements. 

Fesruary 26—President Roosevelt to 
“fireside chat” over radio March 9. 

Senate passes Sumners-McCarran Supreme 
Court Justice Retirement Bill by 76 to 4 
vote; bill would allow justices to retire at 
seventy on full pay. 

John S. Farnsworth sentenced to from four to 
twelve years in prison on peace-time espionage 
charge. 

Tear gas barrage by police and deputy sheriffs 
routs “sit-down” strikers from Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corporation plant in North Chicago, 
Illinois. 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, says lay- 
offs during January, 1937, increased unem- 
ployment by 1,001,000. 

Georges Bonnet, French Ambassador, presents 
credentials to President Roosevelt. 

Fepruary 27—President Roosevelt urges states to 
pass soil conservation law; sends Governors 
model law. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General Motors Corpora- 
tion president, establishes foundation to aid 
economic research. 


make 
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Fepruary 28—Eugene L. Vidal resigns as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Senators Copeland and George attack President 
Roosevelt’s court reform plan, in air talks. 

Marcu 1—U. S. Supreme Court supports gold 
ban; holds Congressional emergency joint 
resolution of June, 1933, abrogating payments 
in gold covers rental contracts specifically 
based on settlements in gold bullion. 

Officials of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
and Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
C. I. O. affiliate, confer on wage and working 
conditions; Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company, Inland Steel Company, 
grant pay rise, other concessions. 

Senate hears charges organized propaganda be- 
ing used to sway opinion on President Roose- 
velt’s court reform plan. 

President Roosevelt signs Sumners-McCarran 
Bill; bill to allow justices to retire at seventy 
on full pay. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, scores Pittman neu- 
trality bill; sees bill bringing war to Ameri- 
can shores. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper names Frederick 
D. Fagg, Jr., director of Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. 

Marcu 2— Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
signs agreement with Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, C. I..O. affiliate; agreement 
covers union recognition, wage increase, eight 
hour day, forty hour week, time and a half 
for overtime, no discrimination against union 
members. 

President Roosevelt sends Congress report of 
his committee to study the N.R.A.; admits 
seeking similar legislation. 

Navy moves to get steel as Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation signs uniem agreement. 

Marcu 3—Steel Workers’ Organizing committee 
plans unionization of entire industry; other 
independent steel companies raise wages. 

General Electric Company agrees to confer 
March 15 with United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America, C. I. O. affiliate, on col- 
lective bargaining. 

Riots mark strike of 2,000 truck drivers in 
Rhode Island. 

Senate passes Pittman neutrality resolution by 
63 to 6 vote; resolution would impose strict 
neutrality in time of war abroad. 

U. S. State Department to refuse passports to 
Americans going to Spain. 

Marcu 5—President Roosevelt’s speech at Demo- 
cratic Victory Dinner scored by foes of his 
court reform plan. 

U. S. Government, through Secretary of State 
Hull, officially voices regret of alleged insults 
2 Hitler by Mayor La Guardia of New York 

ity. 

House passes $526,555,000 Naval Supply Bill. 

United Automobile Workers of America issue 
“ultimatum” to Chrysler Corporation, auto 
makers, on sole collective bargaining de- 
mand. 

Marcu 6—Six Governors confer with President 
Roosevelt on relief situation; ask no further 
cut in relief. Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
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thau, Jr., engages in three-power talks on 
French finances; France to float defense loan. 

United Rubber Workers of America demand 
sole collective bargaining for workers of Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, in Akron, 
Ohio. 

“Sit-down” strikes hold two Chevrolet plants in 
Flint, Michigan, three hours; protest alleged 
discharge of five union members. 

Marcu 7—Strikers of Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion plant at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, demand 
recognition of C. I. O. as sole bargaining 
agency; want five dollar daily minimum wage. 

Marcu 8—“Sit-down” strikes close Detroit plants 
of Chrysler Corporation, auto makers, and 
Hudson Motor Car Company; companies re- 
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ject sole bargaining demands of United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America; 75,000 auto 
workers affected. 

William Green, A. F. of L. president, an- 
nounces drive to organize steel fabrication 
workers. 

Labor groups pledge aid to President Roose- 
velt on his court reform plan. 

Marcu 9—President Roosevelt, in “fireside chat.” 
asks nation trust him in court reform plan; 
will not pack court with “spineless puppets.” 

Chrysler Corporation, auto makers, firm against 
“closed shop”; “sit-down” strikers hold plants, 

Marcu 10—John L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, an- 
nounces drive to organize textile, oil and re- 
fining workers. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Fesruary 11—Russia and Finland anticipate 
period of “good neighborhood” following a 
visit to Moscow of Dr. Rudolf Holsti, Finnish 
Foreign Minister. 

Fesruary 13—Reported that France, upon Brit- 
ish pressure, will abandon non-intervention 
policy, ostensibly to end war. 

Fespruary 14—Russian Chief of General Staff to 
visit Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, to fore- 
stall effort to make Baltic a “German lake.” 

Fesruary 15—London .informed that loyalist de- 
fense weakening; non-intervention committee 
resolves that naval cordon around Spain comes 
into effect March 6. 


FesruARY 16—Pravda announces Far Eastern 


railroad to Vladivostok now double-tracked ; 
Soviet attitude, stiffening towards Japan over 
frontier incidents and Japanese protection of 


Manchukuoan “White Guards.” 

All nations consent to ban volunteers to Spain; 
Portugal abstains from system of naval con- 
trol. 

Fesruary 18—Premier Stanley Baldwin  an- 
nounces Great Britain will push rearmament 
and work towards new Locarno agreement. 

Fesruary 21—France anxious for real non-inter- 
vention; estimated 12,000 Germans and _ 50,- 
000 Italians in Spain, against International 
Brigade of 35,000. 

Fesruary 21—Ban on volunteers to Spain effec- 
tive at midnight; Portugal orders nationals 
in Spain to return within nine months. 


Frepruary 25—British reported favoring return 
of Archduke Otto to Austrian throne. 

Fesruary 26—Russia withdraws from non-inter- 
vention patrol scheme, after establishing her 
right to participate; Portugal abstains; pa- 
trolling zones revised. 

Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, Dr. Kamil 
Krofta, denies. Germany plans invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Hitler promises to respect 
Swiss neutrality. 

Japan to press for freedom of access to raw 
materials at League of Nations Conference in 
March. 

Marcu 2—Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, rejects German colonial demands. In 
Italy, Fascist Grand votes for arms plan to 
match British rearmament; move hailed by 
Germany. 

Marcu 3—German-French trade talks open at 
Berlin; French seek five stages—trade agree- 
ment, armament agreement, a political pact, 
accord on raw materials and credits, and 
agreement on colonies. 

Marcu 4—Recruiting of observers and comple- 
tion of details postpones initiation of non- 
intervention control; attempt to be made to 
defer application till March 20th. 

Marcu 5—Plot for a Nazi putsch in Hungary re- 
vealed. 

Marcu 8—Patrolling of Spanish borders to com- 
mence March 18. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Fespruary 11—Rebels press drive to cut Madrid- 
Valencia highway. 

Fesruary 12—Rebels establish new 10-mile front 
along Jarama River, southeast of Madrid. 
Fesruary 14—Rebel cruiser shells Valencia; both 
sides press fight for control of Madrid- 

Valencia highway. 

Fesruary 17—Loyalists launch offensive in 
Jarama sector, southeast of Madrid; rebels 
bomb Madrid; begin new offensive in south. 

Fesruary 18—Fierce fight rages on Jarama River 
front. 

Fepruary 19—Loyalists and rebels deadlocked 
in bitter battle on Jarama River front. 


Fesruary 20—Loyalists and rebels dig in on 
Jarama River front; loyalists advance in Jaen 
Province. 

Fesruary 21—Loyalists report rebels checked in 
drive to break through to sea in northeast. 

Madrid hails international ban on volunteers. 

Fespruary 22—Rebels beaten off after seizing 
section of Madrid-Valencia highway. 

Rebels driving to Almeria from Malaga halfway 
to goal, it is reported. 

Fepruary 23—Loyalists check new rebel attack 
directed at Viver, thirty-five miles northwest 
of Valencia. 





Chronology 


FesruaryY 25—British liner damaged by Spanish 
mine blast. 
FesruaryY 26—Loyalists press attack on Oviedo; 
enter northern outskirts of city. 
FesruaryY 27—Rebels shell Madrid. 
Loyalists capture Oviedo prison; drive toward 
center of city. 
Fesruary 28—Foreign Minister del Vayo says 
60,000 Italian troops in Spain. 
Loyalists tighten positions in Oviedo. 
Marcu 1—Loyalists report victories at Toledo, 
Oviedo; Madrid front quiet. 
Marcu 3—Report Loyalist gain at Toledo in bit- 
ter fighting; Madrid front quiet. 
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Marcu 5—Loyalists report rebels in Oviedo iso- 
lated in cathedral. 

Madrid embassies put on bread ration. 

Marcu 6—Loyalists repulse rebel attack in El 
Pardo sector, northwest of Madrid. 

Marcu 7—Spanish cabinet backs Premier Largo 
Caballero; all parties in cabinet agree to ac- 
cept his leadership. 

Marcu 8—Rebels report sinking of Mar Canta- 
brico, en route from New York to Spain with 
loyalist war supplies; ship sailed from New 
York on eve of new neutrality law. 

Marcu 10—Rebels launch heavy attack on Guad- 
alajara front, northeast of Madrid. 


FOREIGN 


Austria 


Fesruary 13— Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg’s 
newspaper declares restoration of Hapsburgs 
a possibility. 

FesruarY 14— Chancellor Schuschnigg claims 
right to, decide on restoration. 

Fesruary 22—Riots between Fatherland Front 
and Nazis mark Vienna arrival of Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath, German Foreign Minis- 


ter. 
Fesruary 23—Eighty thousand members of Pa- 
triotic Front demonstrate against Nazis. 


Canada 


Fesruary 15—Premier King, in answer to Social- 
ist opposition, denies any war commitments 
between Canadian and British Governments. 

Fesruary 20—House of Commons votes increase 
in defense appropriations; Premier Mackenzie 
King states Canada must be prepared to de- 
fend her own coasts. 

Fesruary 25—British obtain additional tariff pref- 
erences amounting to $6,000,000 in new pact; 
Canada guaranteed continued free entry on 
$250,000,000 worth of exports. With no in- 
creases in taxation and downward revision of 
tariff schedule, Finance Minister Charles 
Dunning budgets for deficit of only $35,- 
000,000 for 1937-38. 

Fepruary 26—Government officials announce in- 
tention of seeking more trade with United 
States. 

Fepruary 28—Premier Aberhart of Alberta ad- 
mits failure to establish Social Credit. 


China 


Fepruary 14—Chiang Kai-shek returns to Nan- 
king to shape Kuomintang policies. 

Fepruary 20—Kuomintang will bury hatchet with 
Communists if latter agree to government su- 
pervision of army, dissolution of Soviet dis- 
tricts, and suspension of class war. 

Ethiopia 

Fesruary 20—Ethiopians bomb Italian officials; 
Viceroy Graziani hurt. 

FepruaryY 21—Two thousand Ethiopians arrested 
for questioning on bombing incident. 

Fepruary 23—Army of 3,000 Ethiopians, alleg- 


edly planning attack on Addis Ababa, vir- 
tually annihilated by Italians. 


FeBrRuARY 25—Italians execute Ras Desta Demtu, 
son-in-law of Haile Selassie and prospective 
Ethiopian representative at Coronation of 
King George VI; claim conquest of Ethiopia 


complete. 
Finland 


Fepruary 15—Kyosti Kallio elected President; 
vote a Labor-Agrarian victory; new presi- 
dent favors friendly relations with Russia. 


France 


Fepruary 18—Chamber of Deputies passes bill 
abrogating gold clause in international con- 
tracts by 385—195. 

Frepruary 20—Minister of Economics sees curb 
on rising prices as main task of French Gov- 
ernment. 

Fepruary 21—Premier Boum promises “breath- 
ing space” in social legislation, but declares 
that his program will not be abandoned. 

FEBRUARY 26—Premier defeats heavy attack in 
Chamber of Deputies led by ex-Premier 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin; vote 362-211 in favor 
of Government. 

Marcu 5—Government announces that national 
defense loan will be paid abroad in gold on 
demand. 


Germany 


Fepruary 13—Reichsbank placed directly under 
Chancellor Hitler’s authority, and railways 
placed under Minister of Transportation. 

Fesruary 14—Cardinal von Faulhasar accuses 
Nazis of breaking concordat signed with Vati- 
can in July, 1933. 

Fesruary 18—January exports 9% below record 
December figure, but trade balance main- 
tained by stringent curbs on imports. 

Fesruary 20—Chancellor Hitler warns auto in- 
dustry that it must be made independent of 
imports. 

Fesruary 23—Arms workers to be organized 
within Labor Front; Field Marshal Werner 
von Blomberg warns them against disclosing 
military secrets. Government announces new 
500,000,000-mark loan. 

FepruaRy 28—Government plans new export 
drive to sell “for cash instead of for kind.” 
Marcu 4—Secret debt, composed of “labor creae 
tion bills,” advance tax certificates and other 
instruments for financing building and rearm- 

ament, estimated at 20-25 billion marks. 
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Marcu 5—Koehnische Zeitung announces Ger- 
many must purchase abroad 3,500,000 tons of 
grain this year. 


Great Britain 


Fesruary 11—Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, announces defense expendi- 
tures to £400,000,000 over period of five years, 
in addition to £1,000,000,000 now being spent 
at rate of £200,000,000 a year. 

FesRUARY 16—Government announces immense 
naval construction program as first install- 
ment of £1,500,000,000 rearmament program. 

Fesruary 18—£600,000,000 of £1,500,000,000 re- 
armament cost to go to Navy, to match power 
of German and Italian fleets and to create new 
Pacific fleet. 

Fesruary 25—Sir John Simon, Home Secretary, 
announces that British factories are producing 
100,000 gas masks a day. 

Marcu 1—Government to subsidize industries in 
depressed areas. 

Marcu 3—New naval estimates call for expendi- 
ture of £105,065,000 in 1937-38—twice normal 
annual outlay when Washington Treaty was 
effective. 

Marcu 4—Labor repeats victory in London mu- 
nicipal elections. Army estimates amount to 
£82,174,000, highest since 1922. 

Marcu 5—Air estimates for 1937-8, £82,500,000; 
minimum estimates for expenditures on three 
services during year, £277,800,000. 


India 


Fesruary 1]—Polling for provincial assemblies 


completed in seven provinces; Congress Party 
more successful than anticipated, except in 
Punjab and Northwest Frontier provinces. 

Fespruary 17—Congress Party wins outright con- 
trol of three out of eight provincial legisla- 
tures. - 

Fepruary 21—Congress Party holds 450 of 1,585 
seats in lower chamber of provincial legisla- 
tures; results unannounced for 429 seats; 
obstacle to British federal plan seen. 

FespruaryY 24—Twenty-seven out of 31 Congress 
Party candidates successful in elections for 
Madras Legislative Council. 

Marcu 2—Severe test seen for federation plans 
with Congress (independence) Party in con- 
trol of 6 out of 11 provinces. 


Japan 

Fesruary 12—New Cabinet, confronted by popu- 
lar protests against taxation, cuts 1937-8 
budget; defense expenditures reduced, but 
are still 49.2% of the total. 

Frespruary 13—Army reported planning new party 
of extreme Right and subservient to War 
Office. 

Fesruary 14—Premier Hayashi invites China and 
Soviet Russia to enter into more cordial rela- 
tions with Japan, pledges himself to constitu- 
tional government. 

Fesruary 15—Parties criticize Government for not 
including their representatives and for mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Fepruary 17—Army under attack in Diet. 

Fepruary 21—Better cultural and economic 
relations with China to be sought as pre- 
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lude to formation of Japanese-Manchukuoan-. 
Chinese bloc. 

Fesruary 22—Armament program defended as 
= to expansion of Soviet forces in Far 

ast. 

Fespruary 28—Fascistic young naval officers strike 
on Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line as _ protest 
against lack of respect for Emperor. 

Marcu 8—Foreign Minister Naotake Sato con- 
cedes China equality with Japan; new policy 
taken as admission of failure of former Jap- 
anese policy. 

exico 


Fesruary 11—More than 20,000 Catholics take 
possession of 11 churches in State of Vera 
Cruz despite Leftist orders to close them. 

Fesruary 12—Anti-church laws relaxed in face 
of growing revolt in Vera Cruz. Governor of 
Vera Cruz allows churches to open, but pro- 
hibits holding of services. 

Fesruary 14—Catholics and Protestants worship 
unhindered in Vera Cruz churches, although 
no masses are celebrated. 

Fesruary 18—President Cardenas confers with 
Governor of Vera Cruz to reach decision on 
status of Catholic Churches. 

Fespruary 19—Confederation of Workers of Mex- 
ico (C.T.M.) opposes conciliation between 
Church and State. 

Frespruary 20—Government to extend activities in 
oil production, gradually to eliminate foreign 
companies, and eventually to control entire 
output. 

Marcu 2—Special decree makes President Lazaro 
Cardenas dictator of oil industry. 


Poland 


Fesruary 11—Government’s program for political 
reorganization envisages authoritarian, one- 
party State under leadership of Marshal Ed- 
ward Rydz-Smigly. 

Marcu 1—Colonel Adam Koc launches new Gov- 
ernment Party, the “Camp of National Unity.” 


Rumania 


Fesruary 11—Iren Guard holds large demon- 
strations at funeral of two members killed 
fighting for Spanish rebels. 

Fepruary 15—King George objects to foreign dip- 
lomats attending Iron Guard funerals, op- 
poses Cabinet’s lax treatment of fascists; 
Premier Tatarescu reported to have resigned. 

Fepruary 16—German and Italian Ministers, who 
attended Iron Guard funerals, recalled in def- 
erence to Rumanian protests. 

Fepruary 23—Two Cabinet Ministers deprived of 
portfolios for weakness towards Fascists. 


Russia 


Fesruary 19—G. K. Grdjonikidze, Commissar of 
Heavy Industry and member of Political 
Bureau, dies. 

Fespruary 25—Valery Ivanovitch Mezhlank, advo- 
cate of American industrial methods, ap- 
pointed Commissar of Heavy Industry. 

Marcu 5—Communist Party reform: introduces 
secret direct voting for lower officials. 

Marcu 6—Jump in birth rate exceeds expecta- 
tions; facilities inadequate. 





This Month ‘Ss 
CURRENT HISTORY 


The Committee for Industrial Organization has 
changed the face of American labor relations. The 
sit-down strike has baffled employers, perplexed 
the authorities, and bewildered the public. The 
new labor organization and this new technique 
have ushered in a painful period of transition in 
the affairs of industry. Labor Marches, Sitting 
Down, prepared by the editors, surveys these 
new forces and their impact upon the A.F. of L., 
the employers, the law, and the public. 


History will record the defense of Madrid among 
the heroics of all time. J Lived in Madrid is a 
first-hand account, which has the additional virtue 
of having been written out of reach of the cen- 
sor’s blue pencil. Lester Ziffren, the author, has 
been with the United Press for ten years, and 
beat the world with the first news of the uprising 
in Spanish Morocco which became the Spanish 
war of today. 


When Mr. Joseph E. Davies was appointed Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Moscow, a howl went up from 
all quarters. Was Mr. Roosevelt deliberately in- 
sulting Russia’s “great experiment” by sending 
over one who was renowned, not only as a capital- 
ist of the highest order, but as a devotee of the 
art of “conspicuous consumption”? And, as the 
shipments of ice-cream for the sustenance of the 
Davies household amid the barbarities of Moscow 
went over, the wonder increased. Or was it just 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s little jokes. Eugene Lyons, 
for six years a United Press correspondent in Rus- 
sia, in Moscow Likes Millionaires, tells why Mr. 
a appointed Mr. Davies and why he was 
night. 


The problem of the farm tenant began to seep 
through to the national consciousness through 
Erskine Caldwell and Tobacco Road, but only re- 
cently has it received the attention it deserves in 
the field of politics as an acute problem of national 
and not merely local significance. In The Ameri- 
can Peasant, Wayne Gard, editorial writer for 
the Dallas News, lays it out for public inspection 
and explains what is being done about it all. 


The Fascist International has grown up to over- 
shadow its Communist counterpart. War or peace 
depend upon Hitler and Mussolini, upon what 
they intend to do, upon whether they will stick 
together or whether they will fall out over the 
spoils. In the March Current History, Lawrence 
A. Fernsworth discussed their plans and prospects 
in Spain. In Calling the Fascist Bluff, G. E. R. 
Gedye considers their common aims and their 
rivalries in Southeastern Europe and, stripping 
away the generous coating of bombast from their 
professions, reveals a large hunk of knackwurst. 
He incidentally retails an interesting anecdote as 
to how Soviet Russia keeps a tab on Nazi Ger- 
many. Mr. Gedye is The New York Times cor- 
respondent for Central and Southeastern Europe. 


French reactionaries pin their hopes on the dy- 
namic ex-Communist Mayor of St. Denis, Jacques 
Doriot. L. F. Gittler, formerly a research as- 
sistant at the University of Chicago, has spent four 
out of the last five years in Europe, during which, 
among other things, he edited the American 
weekly in Berlin and attended the Nazi political 
school studying propaganda techniques. He was 
present at the launching of the French Popular 
Party and, in France Finds a Huey Long, he gives 
a vivid account of that event and of the party’s 
extraordinary “chef.” 


One Sunday we listened to a short-wave broadcast 
from Europe. The set was tuned in on the dulcet 
tones of an English vicar preaching to a handful 
of yokels in a country church; one could almost 
see the cows lazily chewing peaceful cuds, and 
smell the buttercups and clover. A slight turn 
of the dial, and there thundered through the fierce 
roar of a Nazi religious festival which, with its 
throaty songs and primitive surge, conjured up 
Thor and Odin. That twist of the dial carried the 
listener, not over a few hundred miles, but over a 
few thousand years. Curt L. Heymann, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of The New York Times, 
describes this strange Nazi religion in The Ger- 
man God. 


As the Supreme Court issue rages, protagonists of 
either side invoke the gods of the past to lend 
substance to their articles. Thomas Jefferson has 
been quoted with more enthusiasm than accuracy 
on both sides of the political fence. In Jeffersonian 
Democracy, Herbert Harris analyses the attitude 
which this statesman would really have taken. 


The Council of the League of Nations is expected 
to meet on April 12. It will discuss many issues, 
but one in particular it will have to face—the 
question of reforming the League. A committee 
has been sitting and sifting out the medley of pro- 
posals; Francis O. Wilcox outlines these in 
Geneva’s Future. Mr. Wilcox is eminently qualified 
to cover this subject, having studied in Geneva in 
1933, 1934, and 1935. 


Fifteen billion dollars a year is The Cost of Crime 
to the American people, and the anti-crime forces 
outnumber the standing army. E. C. MacDowell, 
Jr., lays bare the present crime situation. 


On April 1, the new Indian Constitution comes 
into effect. One result of this will be that India 
and Burma will dissolve a hundred years’ union. 
John L. Christian, who spent seven years in 
Burma and who has more recently been a mem- 
ber of the department of political science at 
Stanford University, describes the significance of 
the separation and the land which is better known 
to most as the inspiration of the song “On the 
Road to Mandalay” in Burma Divorces India. 
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ORONATIONS exemplify the biblical 
adage that there is nothing new under 
the sun. When George VI rides through 

the streets of London and acknowledges the 
cheers of the people of his empire on May 12, 
the ceremony will differ very little from the 
crowd that greeted Jehoida in the City of 
David. Coronation ceremonies did not orig- 
inate, as is popularly thought, with the age of 
chivalry; they date back to the very begin- 
nings of civilization. In the /liad, for exam- 
ple, we learn of the investiture of Agamem- 
non with the sacred sceptre. And in the Book 
of Kings, we read about the elaborate corona- 
tion procession of Solomon, who rode a mule 
to Gihon where Zadok, a high-priest, anointed 
him with oil. 

While the basic principles of the British 
coronations have remained unchanged from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxon kings of Mercia, 
the ceremony has evolved through a number 
of stages, or rescensions. There is little record 
of religious rites at the coronation, for ex- 
ample, of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and Edgar 
(973 A.D.) is believed to be the first English 
king whose coronation included the singing 
of Mass. Thereafter, the religious ceremony 
played a greater and greater part in the 
British coronations until it actually became 
the central and dominating theme. By the 
twelfth century the litany and the religious 
ceremony of anointing became established 
services. An Order of Morning Prayer was 
introduced at the coronation of William and 
Mary, and the Bible was presented for the 
first time to the new ruler along with the 
crown, sceptres, and other royal objects. 

The Coronation of King George VI, in a 
religious and patriotic sense, will have few 
modifications from that of William and Mary. 
The highest ecclesiastical dignitaries in Eng- 
land will conduct the service in much the 
same way, using the Liber Regalis as their 
guide for the ceremonials. And the people 
will line the streets of the royal procession, 
both to and from the crowning at Westminster 
Abbey and shout and swear their fealty and 


History Is 


i 


in the Making 
holy devotion. There will be praying and 
cheering. The only difference—and the im. 
portant difference—is that William and Mary 
ruled as well as reigned; George VI’s only 
power is that of a symbol; the Crown is 
greater than any of its heads and the empire 


ie 


KING GEORGE VI 


is bound together not by the personality of 
greatness of its ruler but by the tradition ¢ 
royalty. 

Westminster Abbey, as it has been sine 
William the Conqueror, will be the scene of 
the crowning. This is the temple that reflect 
the stability and entire history of the Britis 
Empire. Within its walls are buried 14 sor 
ereigns (George V was the last) and }} 
Queens. The Abbey will be filled by eighi 
thousand persons of royal and lesser rank 
many of whom will have arrived as eatl! 
as 5 A.M. to await the arrival of the royd 
procession. 

The King and Queen will start out frot 
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Buckingham Palace about 9.30 A.M. in the 

royal carriage, which is 24 feet long and 

weighs four tons. The route to the Abbey and 

back is twice as long as that traversed by 
King George V and Queen Mary in 1911. 
The procession is taking a circuitous route of 
six and a half miles to accommodate the many 
millions of citizens and visitors who will have 
sardined their way into London to see the 
Coronation. Britain’s leading architects have 
been working continuously for almost a year 
in planning the street stands, decorations, and 

| illuminations. Buildings along the coronation 
route, greyed by fog and age, will be cleaned 
and repainted. 

Inside the Abbey, the Coronation, according 
to one English writer, will be like a “vast 
living jewelled cross.”” Members of the diplo- 
matic corps are resplendent in gold and blue. 
Peers and peeresses are in full regalia (the 
average robe for a peeress costs $900), and 
the high Ministers of State, Dominions, and 

| Colonies are royally robed. The procession 
arrives at the Abbey and the King, preceded 
by dozens of titled dignitaries, appears under 
a canopy of gold supported by 16 barons of 
the Cinque Ports. 
™ The first part of the service, called the 
Recognition, is the “popular election to the 
Throne.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
most prominent figure at the Coronation out- 
_ [side of the King and Queen, presents the King 
@to the people with these words: “I here pre- 
sent unto you George, the undoubted King of 
he realm.” In answer, the people shout, “God 
pave the King.” This is repeated several times 
Mes the King faces, in turn, north, east, west, 
lity {Mand south. The Archbishop then inquires 
‘ion O'@@whether His Majesty is willing to take the oath. 
This oath, incidentally, has been amended un- 
ler the Coronation Oath Act recently to give 
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ene ofthe Dominions equal status, but it is virtually 
reflec fhe same as that taken by the Saxon and Nor- 
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man Kings, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and 
e Stuarts, its terms being settled by the 

evolution of 1688. 
Following the oath, the Litany is sung and 
e King iterates the Oath which he swore in 
he presence of the Privy Council at his acces- 
ion and kisses the Bible. The anointing takes 
lace shortly later. The King yeceives the 
rord and sceptre as emblems o “the Chief 
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HE crowning event of your trip to Europe: 
A glorious holiday in beautiful Germany! 
Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. Stroll 

along the boulevards of Berlin. Browse in the 

galleries of Munich or Dresden. Dream in the 
historic grandeur of medieval picture towns. 

Take a cure in Germany's fashionable spas. 


This year is 

FESTIVAL YEAR IN GERMANY 
with a magnificent program of music, opera, 
theatre and picturesque folk festivals. Among 
them are the Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth; 
the Berlin Art Weeks; the Great German Art 
Exposition and the Wagner-Mozart-Strauss 
Festivals at Munich; the Heidelberg Dramatic 
Festivals. 

For your personal comfort: modern transpor- 
tation and homelike accommodations at honest, 
reasonable prices. Railroad fares are reduced 
60°, and Travel Marks are available far below 
regular Reichsmark quotations. 


Consult your travel agent or write for 
information and interesting booklet No. 10. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
ii: (665, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Routes Or THE 
CORONATION 
PROCESSION 


KRepgrigat 2837 Sy. THOS CANO & SON WAGONSEITS 1K 


HYDE PARK 
CORNER 


Buckingham Palace 
Where the Coronation — 
° Precession begins and ads 


PICCADILLY 
cracus 


ROUTE OF THE CORONATION PROCESSION 


Starting at Buckingham Palace, the procession passes along 
the Mall, Admiralty Arch, Trafalgar Square, Whitehall, Parlia- 
ment Street, St. Margaret’s Street, Broad Sanctuary, and the 
west entrance of Westminster Abbey. Returning, the proces- 
sion takes the route arene he Broad Sanctuary, Bridge Street, 
Victoria Embankment, Northumberland Avenue, Trafalgar 
Square, Cockspur Street; Pall Mall, St. James’ Street, Pic- 


cadilly, Piccadilly Circus, Oxford Street, Marble Arch, East 
Carriage Road in Hyde Park, Hyde Park Corner, St. George’ 
Hospital, Constitution Hill, and Buckingham Palace. Alte 
gether, the procession route is six and one quarter miles. As 
will be observed from the chart, the return journey has been 
greatly extended over the trip to the Abbey, two miles having 
been added to the route of the procession. 
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Magistrate. The Ruby Ring, which weds the 
King to his country, is placed on his fourth 
finger by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The most impressive ceremony of the coro- 
nation is the crowning, which is done in the 
chair of St. Edward. This chair has seated the 
Monarchs of England for more than six hun- 
dred years at the coronation ceremonies. Even 
Cromwell, when installed as Lord Protector, 
howed to tradition, and had the chair brought 
over from the Abbey at his induction exercises 
in Westminster Hall. The chair itself is made 
of hard and solid oak, but there is hardly a 
square inch of its surface that is not marred 
by the carved initials of thousands of visitors 
who have taken advantage of the unprotected 
position of the chair down through the centu- 
ries to identify themselves, if only in an ab- 
breviated way, with the royalty of the British 
Empire. Beneath the seat is the sacred and 
legendary “Stone of Scone,” about two feet 
long and several inches thick. This stone, of 
dull reddish sandstone, was found by King 
Kenneth of Scotland, and preserved in the 
Augustinian Abbey of Scone—a village in 
Perthshire. King Edward I carried off the 
tone in 1297 in his attempt to annex Scotland 
and had a special chair made to enclose it. 

e legend prevails that this was the stone 
used as a pillow by Jacob at Bethel when 
he dreamed of the ladder that reached to 
Heaven. 

The Crown is named after Edward the Con- 
fessor, who inherited the original model from 
Alfred the Great. Each King down to Charles 
i wore Edward’s crown until it was lost in the 
onfusion attending the establishment of the 
ommonwealth. A reproduction was made, 
ollowing as closely as possible the old pat- 
ern, and has retained the old name. George 

I, like his predecessors, will have three 
rowns. In addition to the Crown of St. Ed- 
vard’s, which is the coronation crown, there is 
he Imperial State Crown which contains some 
bf the most valuable jewels in the world, one 
bf which is the famous Star of Africa dia- 
mond. This crown is considered to be the most 
yaluable in the world. The third crown is the 
mperial Crown of India, the value of which 
has been estimated at $300,000. 

The King, unlike the Czars of Russia who 
rowned themselves because they did not be- 


Dramatic artists who per- 
form in collective farm 
theatres in the Ukraine, 


Fa 


Education and culture in the 
Soviet Union are keeping pace with the 
enormous strides forward being recorded 
in industry and agriculture. This has 
been an essential part of the program 
of social improvement whose achieve- 
ments vie in interest with the scenic 
panoramas and historic monuments of 
a long past. An increasing number of 
European and round-the-world trav- 
elers are including Soviet trips in their 
itineraries. Interesting starting points 
are Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev or Odessa. 
Tours may extend down the Volga to the 
many resort spots and interesting cities of 
the Caucasus, the Crimea and the Ukraine. 


For information apply to your 
travel agency 


A wide variety of itineraries is available 
at inclusive rates of $15 per day first class, 
$8 tourist, $5 third—providing all trans- 
portation on tour in the U. S. S. R., fine 
hotels, meals, sightseeing, the services of 


trained guide-interpreters. For descrip- 
tive map and Booklet CH-4 write to 


INTOURIST, ins. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 N. Michigan Ave., 756 South Broadway, 
Chicago Los Angeles 





7 HORS RESORT 


DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EACH MONTH IN 58 OR MORE PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
CAmerican Mercury, Current History, Forum, Nature Magazine, 
News-Week (2 issues) and The Graduate Group 
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JUN SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


From the cheery log homes decorated with 
branches of birch, country fiddlers lead the 
procession to the village green. Around 
the traditional Maypole brightly costumed 
Dalecarlia lads and lassies swing happily in 
the dances of their June Midsummer Festival. 

To an American these joyous youths with 
their glorious heritage are a symbol of 
Sweden's natural charm, 

Make Sweden your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

Only five hours by plane’from London, 
Paris; threehours from Berlin. Bythroughtrains 
from Berlin and Hamburg of direct in Swedish 
liners from New York in eight luxurious days, 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandinae 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department U 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
ee 
MAINE 


PLEASANT ISLAND LODGE 


& Camps. Pleasant Island,Me. Rangeley region. 
Stream-Lake fishing. Salmon and Trout. Reached 
by new auto road. W. U. TOOTHAKER, Proprietor 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The MAYF LOWER Hotels at 
Manomet Point, Plymouth, on Cape Cod 
Bay, Mass., and uaint town of annis. 
Address either hotel for folder & ratecard. 


The early receipt of copy is requested 








Combined circulation approximately 1,000,000 
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SWITZERLAND 


ITS CROSS PROUDLY 
ACCLAIMS ITS NEUTRAL- 
ITY ...ITS SCENERY 
JUBILANTLY SHOUTS ITS 
BEAUTY, ENJOYMENT 
AND CONTENTMENT 


Now with the devaluation of 
the franc the dollar buys 42% 
more in Switzerland. 


Railroad fares have been te 
duced up to 45%. True cour- 
tesy and hospitality as always. 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR ITINERARY: Geneva, Berne, Lake of Thun, 


Bernese Oberland with Interlaken and 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lugano, Locarno, Lucerne an 


the Jungfrau em, Loetschberg, Zermatt 
its Lake District. 


See your local travel agent or write us for Booklet W62 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 





NEW YORK 


HOTEL SEYMOUR 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths. Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
fent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-Go Bureau! 
eA a a Ge cme 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


Se ee ee aan 
PINNACLE INN, Banner Elk, N.C. Fireproof. 400 
ft. elevation. Cool. 1000 private acres. Lake, Tennis, 
Riding; famous trout-fishing. Low rates. Many ut 
usual attractions. Summer college activities. Folder. 


Where-To-Go for May closes Mar. 29 
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ETUDE: 


FOAL LAL ees 


- $49 buys island St. Lawrence E 

@ River—$74 buys 50 acres hunting and % 
P ashing — $103 buys 100 acres —$171 aa 
buys 200 acres—$256 buys 1000 ft. lake frontage 


or 20th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. Tho 
amount quoted is the fall price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 
Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, 
write to-day for free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE :2¢"<*=*..". 


SD 
The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
conprising the cream of all Travel prospects 


EUROPE —4 COUNTRIES— $271 
Including England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
Otheritinerarics Holland, the Rhine & Italian Lakes, 
Switzerland, France $298. England by motor: Devon, 
Cornwall, Shakespeare Country $264. France by 
motor: Normandy, Brittany, Chateau Country $268. 
England, Holland $239. Send for booklet 2-B. 
JOHN G. HALL & COMPANY, INC. Established 1847. 
84 Srate Street Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEDITERRANEAN Unique Tour 


[Conducted] Visiting interesting and unusual places 
in Greece, Albania, Yugo-Slavia, Italy. 
PARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


EVROPE ¢uinixrerp 


Avoid Disappointment. Book for ‘‘ definite tours.’’ 
TEMPLE TOURS, 248-A Washington St., Boston 





lieve any mortal worthy of the honor, is 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who places the three-and-a-half pound jew- 
elled circlet on the head of the new monarch. 
This is the signal for the release of the tension 
that has been stored up all through the two- 
hour ceremony and the “theatre” of the Abbey 
is thrown into a blaze of light and sparkle. 
Trumpets blare, and outside the cannons and 
massed guns thunder the news that a new King 
has been crowned. The cries of “God Save the 
King” from thousands of throats are merged 
into an almost indistinguishable and con- 
tinuous roar. 

The ceremony is completed with the two 
benedictions by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
while the King kneels with a sceptre in each 
hand. Both sceptres are made of gold and the 
colored stones are set off by rings of blue 
enamel which encircle the shaft. 

_ The benediction is followed by the “thron- 
ing,” in which the King is lifted into the 
throne by the Prelates and Peers while the 
Archbishop says: “Stand firm and hold fast 
he seat and state of royal and imperial dig- 


nity.” The Princes of Royal Blood, led by the 
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@ The new vacation Mecca for 
motorists. Land of mountains, 
forests, lakes and streams. A 
thousand scenic spots easily 
accessible over splendid paved 
highways. Send for the State’s 
28-page illustrated booklet on 
Oregon. Oregon State Highway 
Commission, Travel Dept. 20, 
Salem, Oregon. 


$780. ANNUAL EXPLORATION TOUR to Hawaii, 
Japan, Korea, China, Philippines. 
features. Largest steamers. Sail June 27 ret. Aug. 24. 
Rupotpnr Travet Bureav, 1200 Locust St. ,St.Louis, Mo. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 
Enjoy your trip 
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The Vale of Kashmir for 

your Summer Vacation 


Inclusive. . . Con- 
ducted India tour. 
June 30, 68 days, 
$1060. Or Around- 
the-World, with 
overland tours; 
Java, Bali, China, 
Japan, $975 up. 
Complete details from your local agent or 
JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


655 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Eldorado 5-6670 
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SG aS 


For FREE LITERATURE and MAPS 
about Distinctive Summer Tours write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


Remember—smail copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
FREIGHTER VOYAGES 
A student organization offers great savings in Ber- 
muda, Europe, West Indies, etc. Send 12 c. Also 10-wk. 
BICYCLE + MOTOR + FALTBOOT 


trips to Europe for students and teachers from $268. 
SITA, 2929 Broadway (opp. Columbia), N.Y. C. 


EU ROPE 


13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’ klet ““W.’’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 5ihAve.nv. 


Prince of Wales, thereupon follow the Arch- 
bishop in paying homage to the King. This 
ceremony consists in kneeling at the feet of 
the King, swearing fealty and rising and kiss- 
ing the Monarch on his left cheek. Others 
taking part in the homage are the Peers, rank 
by rank: Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 
and Barons. Members of the Commons have 
no part in the homage for the ceremony was 
originated when the people had no political 
voice. 

In making his oblation to the Church, 
which follows the homage, the Kings lays aside 
his crown, and makes his offering of “bread 
and wine, a pall or altar cloth, and an ingot 
of gold the weight of one pound.” He then 
assumes the Crown of State and walks to the 
chapel of St. Edward the Confessor where he 
is disrobed of his Imperial Mantle and as- 
sumes another robe of purple velvet. 

The ride back to Buckingham Palace is the 
highlight of the day. All along the new route 
will be cheering and shouting humanity who 
have come from all over the world to witness 
an event which seldom happens more than 
twice in a lifetime. 
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looking mind in our country being 
far away from The Nation at any 


says Senator Gerald P. Nye 


nor can thousands of other thoughtful 
Americans who form the largest readership The 
Nation has ever had. 


You will find—as they have—that The Nation 
accepts the challenge of the intelligent minority 
to disclose the facts behind the news and to inter- 
pret them authoritatively from the progressive 
point of view. 


Our correspondents, feature writers, and editors 
help you understand the headlines of today and 
prepare you for those of tomorrow. Through the 
cold, hard eye of the militant progressive, we 
scrutinize every public issue to show you why 
it is a stride forward or a step backward. 


Of course, you may not agree with all of our 
opinions. After you have read a few issues we 
believe you will agree, however, that The Nation 
proves invaluable in helping you form sound, im- 
pregnable opinions of your own. Once you read 
it regularly, it is unlikely you will choose to be 
without it. 


34 weeks for only $2 


The usual price is 15c a copy, $5 a year. To intro- 
duce The Nation to new readers, though, we 
offer the next 34 weeks for only $2... less than 
6c a copy, 1ca day. Moreover, you need not pay 
for 30 days. 

Eight critical months loom ahead. Understand 
them. You will—if you mail the order form be- 
low today! 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 


I accept your offer of 34 weeks for only $2. 
check, OR O I will pay in 30 days. 


CH-4 


O I enclose a 


(Extra Postage: Canadian, 34¢; Foreign, 68¢) 
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HERE AND THERE 


HE last section of the Cervena Skala. 
Margecany Railway in Czechoslovakia 
is open for traffic. This completes the 
second east-to-west route through the country 


and is about sixty-two miles shorter than the 
more northerly Bohymin-Kosice line. 


A superintendent of one of the nation’s 
largest steamship lines recently observed that 
25 percent of our feminine voyagers have 
breakfast in bed; that the men generally pre. 
fer to get up; that when lobster is on the mem 
the chef knows that 90 percent of the passen- 
gers will order it; and that dishes from the 
grill are steady favorites. 


a 


The Telemaque, which sailed secretly from 
Rouen on January 3, 1790, during the French 
Revolution, bound for England, and was sunk 
off Quilleboeuf as the result of a gale, is to be 
raised. Queen Marie Antoinette’s famous dia- 
mond necklace, cause of a historic scandal, is 
believed to be among the treasures contained 
in the hold. The treasure is held to be be. 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 


——— 


One of the musical events of the Coronation 
celebration will be the Three Choirs Festival 
to be held at Gloucester from September 5 to 
10. Around ancient Gloucester is some of 
England’s most beautiful scenery. Nearby is 
Tewkesbury, famed for its great abbey church, 
half-timbered houses and quaint inns. Close 
at hand are Chepstow, Tintern and the Wye 
Valley, and Cotswold with its wooded slopes, 
its old-world townships and greystone manors. 

A fountain 100 feet high, spouting wine in 
stead of water, will be one of the sights await 
ing visitors at the Paris International Expos 
tion opening May first. The wine spout will 
be a revival of the ancient custom by the 
French wine-growers who are ordering 10,000 
glasses for the benefit of those who wish to 
drink the glowing liquid as it bubbles out o 
the fount. Half a hundred nations, including 
the United States, will participate in the Ex 
position. 
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The World in Books 


(Continued from page 13) 


these two works combine to provide the most 
comprehensive and authoritative studies of the 
South ever published anywhere. 

During the course of their development, certain 
presses have won high distinction for their work 
in special fields. Oxford, for example, even with 
its outstanding achievements in all fields of non- 
fiction, is known as the world’s greatest Bible 
publishing house. The record of Cambridge, too, 
in non-fiction rates among the world’s best, yet 
its leadership in the publication of text books has 
identified it most closely with that publishing 
field. Johns Hopkins’ scientific works have been 
outstanding and Chicago has always been known 
for its strong sociological and religious lists. 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, California, Stanford, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Louisiana have ex- 
celled in publishing works on the regions they 
represent. Oklahoma’s primary aim is to reflect 
the intellectual richness of the state and the 
Southwest, of which it is a part. North Carolina’s 
service to the South is a matter of record, and 
Pennsylvania’s list emphasizes State history and 
biography. 

Yet each of the presses maintaining leadership 
in regional publications has enhanced its work in 
other branches of the non-fiction field. Oklahoma 
occasionally publishes books dealing with the 
national scene; its recent Democracy and the 
Supreme Court by Professor Robert K. Carr cov- 
ered all the ground, concisely and clearly, that a 
person needed for a thorough understanding of 
the new national issue. Minnesota’s spring list 
contains three new titles in the Day and Hour 
Series of interest to students of current affairs. 
Louisiana has just published Pierre Crabités’ 
Unhappy Spain, a timely and analytical study 
which places the real issues of the Spanish con- 
flict in broad daylight. 

University press publications have always ex- 
celled in format and printing. Bruce Rogers, 
eminent book designer and printing expert, has 
{ten served as consultant to university presses. 
in each year since the inauguration of the com- 
petition sponsored by the American Institute of 

raphic Arts, university books have been well- 
epresented on the list of the “Fifty Books of the 

ear.” Yale University, for example, has had one 

T more of its publications included on every one 
f these yearly lists. Princeton has published 
books containing quantities of French, German, 

panish, Turkish, Arabic, Lithuanian, Greek, 

atin, and Italian, all set in its own shop. Since 
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1904, when it won the grand prize at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, the University of Chicago Press has 
had many other awards for beautiful book-mak- 
ing. In addition to a number of rare types avail- 
able nowhere else in the country, Chicago 
publishes books and articles in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic, Nestorian 
Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Russian, German, and 
Schwabacher (modernized German). California 
is believed to have a greater number of special 
characters for works dealing in phonetics and all 
European languages than in any other printing 
office west of Chicago. One of California’s 
primary publishing objectives is to “set a high 
standard of dignified good printing.” The press 
at Oxford contains one of the finest collections of 
type in the world, including the unique Fell type. 
With 550 fonts in 150 characters, Oxford’s alpha- 
bets range from the prehistoric Minoan (cast to 
record Sir Arthur Evans’ discoveries) to the 


San Die yo California 
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Live where climate never interferes . . 
where an unending round of outdoor days 
greets each dawn. 


Enjoy warm winter sun and cool ocean- 
breeze Summer ....-play any day in 
evergreen, flower-decked parks or on 
wide, white beaches of the blue Pacific. 


Live your life in SAN DIEGO where almost 
unbelievable climate voids much of 
nature’s inexorable hazards. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 


Add 
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phonetic scripts of Sweet and Passy, and include 
Sanskrit, Greek, Roman Hebrew, Arabic Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Amharic, Coptic; Armenian, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Burmese, Singhalese, Tamil, Gothic, and 
Cyrillic. 

What may prove to be a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the university begins this spring 
with the publication by Cambridge of the novel, 
A Cardinal of the Medici, by Mrs. Hicks Beach. 
This marks a new phase in the career of the 400- 
year-old English publishing house and it is cer- 
tain that other university presses will watch 
closely the reception of this work of historical 
fiction by the public. The current trend toward 
dramatization and popularization of history may 
not be transitory and it is not improbable that 
there will be serious consideration of the effective- 
ness of imparting historical information through 
the medium of the novel. 


Current University Books 

Of great significance on the lists of university 
spring publications is the Armaments Year Book, 
1936, the first work published by the Columbia 
University Press in connection with its new de- 
partment, the International Documents Service. 
This department was established late last year 
when the press took over the American agency for 
the publications of the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, a list of 7,000 titles. 

The Year-Book needs no introduction; it is an 
indispensable reference document for students of 
world affairs. And despite the secretive nature of 
contemporary armaments preparation, the work 
is invaluable for the factual base it presents for 
use in inductive computation. 


een 


In Cabinet Government, published by Cam- 
bridge University Press through the Macmillan 
Company, W. Ivor Jennings traces the develop- 
ment of the executive phase of the British Con- 
stitution. With great research, Mr. Jennings, 
himself a constitutional lawyer, has penetrated 
clear through the heavy layers of uncertainty and 
obscurity which have hidden the most important 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted by Current History for dis- 
trict representatives to look after 
the magazine’s numerous new and 
renewal subscriptions. Write to 


CURRENT HISTORY 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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functions of the English cabinet system, and has 
brought them into clear, sharp focus. The author 
proceeds slowly, his step-by-step approach clear. 
ing the ground for his conclusions, which hold 
that His Majesty’s government in the past, 
broadly speaking, has been subservient to the 
will of the people. Mr. Jennings has done his 
job well and with caution. 

For those who are hazy concerning the past 
glories of Texas it will be no small surprise to 
learn that the great state of the Southwest had 
a navy. More than that: Texas’ navy also en. 
gaged in several maritime combats. The circum. 
stances, in all their Ripleyesque richness, are con- 
veyed by Jim Dan Hill in The Texas Navy, on the 
spring list of Chicago University Press. As 
navies went, even in those days, the Texas fleet 
was something less than awe-inspiring. But Mr. 
Hill has rescued the fleet from obscurity, which 
should please those good Texans proud of their 
heritage, and enlighten, perhaps entertain, others. 


—_—__—__—_. 


Expansionists of 1898, by Professor Julius W. 
Pratt, consist of lectures given by Dr. Pratt at 
the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, Johns Hopkins University, whose press 
published the work. In detail and with con- 
mendable clarity, Dr. Pratt examines the impe- 
rialistic movement in this country during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon the annexation of Hawaii. The 
book is valuable for any mature consideration 
of the history of imperialism in this country, an 
important phase of which was the acquisition of 
Hawaii. 

‘clientes 

In Western Civilization in the Near East Hans 
Kohn continues his exploration of the two themes 
of nationalism and imperialism which have s 
profitably engaged his attention in earlier works. 
The present study, published by the Columbia 
University Press, represents the localization 0! 
the impact of European imperialism on the non 
European world and restates to a certain extent 
the ground already ably covered. The justifica 
tion of this restatement seems to be that we get 4 
close-up of the play of world forces in the Neat 
East which brings out detail peculiarly impor 
tant to us at this time. This work draws togethet 
the various aspects of the interrelationship o 
Europe and the Near East in a systematically 
accumulated sum-total of physical environment, 
historic development, and modern technology. 
Fortunately, the author throws his major empht 
sis upon the least-worked material in the realm 
of communications and economics, and the whole 
force of material change. 
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